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•PREFACE. 


I'liE Author of the following Sketch has 
passed twenty-five years in India ; during a 
great part of which time he has filled sta- 
tions, which gave him a near and full view 
of ihe Political Administration of that 
Country. He conceives, that to lay before 
ihe Public the opinions which he has 
formed, and the arguments which have 
produced them, on some parts of this 
extensive subject, is a continuation of that 
public service, to which his lih^ has been 
devoted: he therefore steals a short time, 
for that purpose, from the occupations of a 
busy and hurried life. At a time, Avhen 
discussions have commenced in England, 
likely to terminate in fixing for a long time 
the political constitution of British India, 
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he hopes that he shall be able to bn’hish 
some materials, which may assist tb,e judg- 
ment of those, who arc to pronounce on 
some of the most momentous questions of 
policy, which have ever employed the at- 
tention of a Government. 

The relations of the Indian Government 
to the Constitution of Great Britain; the 
influence of the ])rescnt system of conduct- 
ing the Indian trade, on the prosperity of 
the Company, of Great Britain, and of Bri- 
tish India; arc extensive and important 
branches of the subject, which the Author 
leaves to those, who, from their habits of 
life, are more familiarly conversant with 
them. IIo lias been chiefly employed in 
the political service of the Supreme Go- 
vernment of India, and principally in it’s 
negotiations with native States. 

His great object will be, to illustrate, by 
an appeal to experience, the nature of the 
powers, which the condition of India re- 
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qi)ii;gs to be vested in the Supreme Govern- 
mentj and of those general maxims of 
policy^ which seem to him prescribed, by 
the nature of things, in their intercourse 
with neighbouring States. 

Other subjects of great importance, both 
civil and military, will be considered ; but 
the chief object of the Author, is to discuss 
those subjects on which his own experi- 
ence is the most extensive. 

The situation of a dependent State, with 
a population of fifty millions, at the distance 
of ten thousand miles from the principal 
State, and surrounded by Governments 
without faith, or even long-sighted pru- 
dence, is unparalleled in the fJistory of the 
World ; and the application of the common 
maxims of political morality to the manage- 
ment of such a dependance, is, from the 
very singularity of the case, likely to require 
much caution, and to be subject to consi- 
derable mistake. 
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The opinions of the Author are likdy to 
be so different from those of many, perhaps 
of most, of his readers, that he is under the 
necessity of bespeaking their candour, and 
of requesting, that no man will reject his 
opinions without a calm consideration of 
his reasons. He will probably be charged 
with Indian prejudices ; and, as he does not 
j)rctend lo any exemption from the common 
ii’aillies of human nature, he willingly ad- 
mits, that he must be prepossessed in 
favour of measures, which he has contri- 
buted to carry into execution. 

The merely English reader will, how^ever, 
do well to recollect, that there are also Eng- 
lish prejudices: and that those, who never 
saw a Country so distant, and so unlike 
every ihing in Euro|)e, as India, must ac- 
knowledge at least one great inferiority in 
such discussions. 

Erom all the partialities of the internal 
politics of Englan.d the Author must neeesy 
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sarfly be exempt. His life has been passed 
at too.vast»a distance to be reached by their 
influence. He cannot therefore write with 
any view to gratify resentments, or to ad- 
vance himself, or to exalt or depress any 
English Statesman, or Parties. He may be 
prejudiced or mistaken ; but he can have 
no other object, than that of contributing 
towards a right judgment on the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The most valuable authorities, for the 
greater part of what follows, arc the records 
of the several Governments of India ; which 
the constitution of these Governments ren- 
der tlie depositaries of the reasons for and 
against every public measure. Most of them 
have already been published in Europe: 
perhaps many more than the Author is 
aware of At this distance he finds it difii- 
cult to ascertain what paper may remain 
unpublished. If, in consequence of his ig- 
norance, he should have made extracts from 
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any hitherto unpublished documents, ■•Tie 
trusts, that he may be excused for employ- 
ing, for merely public purposes, records, 
which, from the liberal access allowed to 
them, may almost be considered as, after a 
certain time, becoming virtually public. 



Since this volume has been printed, an error of some 
consequence has been discovered at page 422. — In the 
1st declaratory Article in the Treaty with Scindiah, 
read as follows : — 1st. That Scindiah ceded to the 
Honourable Company all the territory north of the 
** river Chumbul, which was ceded him by the 7th 
Article of the Treaty of Serjee Angengaum that 
is to say, &c. 


To be placed immediately after the Preface. 
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General Preliminary Observations on the Acquisition of British 
India. — Errors in the Theory of it’s Government. — Reflec- 
tions on that Subject. — Probable Changes. — Principles upon 
which they should be made. — Object of the Author of this 
Work, to furnish Information. — Concise Abstract of the 
History of the Company, from their Origin in l600, till tho 
Failure of INIr. Fo.x’s Indian Bills in 1783. 


The great Empire, which England has esta- 
blishcd in the East, will be the theme of wonder 
to succeeding ages. That a small Island in the 
Atlantic should have conquered, and held the 
vast Continent of India as a subject Province, 
is in itself a fact, which can never be stated 
without exciting astonishment. But the sur- 
prise will be increased, when it is added, that 
tliis great Conquest was made, not by the col- 
lective force of the Nation, but by a Company 
of Merchants, who, originally vested with a 
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charter of exclusive commerce, and with the 
privilege and right to protect their property, 
and to retaliate attack, were in a few years hur- 
ried, by the enterprise and ambition of their 
agents; the hostile and rival spirit of the other 
nations of Europe ; and the weakness and 
perfidy of the Princes of Asia, to whom they 
became, from their encroachments or their 
riches, an object of jealousy or plunder; into 
the possession of Royal power ; and actually 
found themselves called upon to act in the 
character of Sovereigns over extended king- 
doms, before they had ceased to be the mercan- 
tile directors of petty factories. 

Those, who look deep into the causes of great 
revolutions, and find them, not in the successful 
issue of the complex schemes of and)itious 
Statesmen, but in the simple operation of na- 
tural and obvious causes, will perhaps discover, 
that the means by which India was rendered 
subject to England (however inadequate they 
might at first glance appear), were of all others 
the best calculated to effect that great object. 
Force, and power, could not have approached 
the shores of India, without meeting with re- 
sistance; but to the unpretending merchant 
every encouragement was ofiered: and when the 
spirit with which the early settlers defended 
their property from spoliation showed they were 
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as stiperior in their military as their commercial 
character, they became more an object of ad- 
miration than of jealousy to the principal 
Powers of India ; who in process of time courted 
their alliance and aid against each other. 

For the agents of the Company to have re- 
fused such aid, was perhaps in many cases im- 
possible, or at least would have been dangerous 
to their immediate security ; and by granting it, 
additional immunities and privileges, calculated 
to benefit and increase their trade, were often 
obtained ; and thus the desire of promoting the 
security, and improving the prosperity, of their 
commercial establishments, first led them to 
political connexions. From that moment, the 
substance, though not the form, of their Govern- 
ment was altered : and they were involved, be- 
yond the power of retreating, in all the compli- 
cated relations of a Political State. This im- 
portant change was reluctantly admitted by the 
managers of the Company’s concerns in Eng- 
land, as the advantages, which had attended the 
early commerce with India, made the proprietors 
of that capital by which it was carried on, 
view with anxiety and alarm a revolution, whicli 
they thought increased their risk, without a 
prospect of adequate return ; they consequently 
denounced, at every step, that progress, which 
their agents made to territorial power in India ; 
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and, with a view of checking this spirit of 
aggrandizement, they at last called for the aid 
of the legislative power of the Kingdom, *which 
readily seconded their efforts, and gave the 
authority of law to their orders, But had those 
proprietors, or the administration of the Govern- 
ment of England, been more fully informed, or 
had they drawn their conclusions more from 
plain practical reasoning, combined with a cor- 
rect view of human nature (as it existed in the 
Country for which they legislated), than from 
abstract principles of general policy, they might, 
perhaps, have been more moderate, and less dog- 
matical in their efforts to correct the system ; 
and they might have discovered, that, though 
they might regulate, it was a vain attempt to 
endeavour to stop altogether the career of a State, 
which was rising rapidly into greatness, under 
the influence of causes, that were irresistible in 
their force, and which it was not possible to con- 
trol. The truth is, that from the day on which 
the Company’s troops marched one mile from 
their factories, the increase of their territories 
and their armies became a principle of self- 
preservation; and at the end of every one of 
those numerous contests, in which they were 
involved by the jealousy, avarice or ambition, 
of their neighbours, or the rapacity and ambi- 
tion of their own servants, they were forced to 
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adopt measures for improving their strength ; 
which soon appeared to be tlie only mode by 
which* they could avert the occurrence of similar 
danger. 

Such, in a few words, is the History of the 
Progress of the East India Company to power 
ill India: but in the separation of that body of 
merchants from the Nation of Great Britain, we 
may discover many other causes, which, while 
they gave a peculiar character to their system 
of Government, tended greatly to promote that 
general success, wliich has raised this Company 
to such an eminence of political power. 

The servants of the Company had a great 
field open for the exercise of their talents in 
India; and, in the early part of their History, 
the advancement of individuals to wealth and 
authority, depended in a great degree upon the 
advancement of tlie Government which they 
served. Under such circumstances, and acting 
in a scene too distant to admit of much check 
or control, it was natural that they should ap- 
ply all the knowledge and ability, which they 
possessed, toward the latter object, with that 
aidour, which such a combination of personal 
interest and patriotic pride was likely to pro- 
duce : and there cannot be a doubt, but that 
the comparative smallness of their numbers con- 
tributed more than any other cause, or perhaps 
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than all others put togctiier, to their success. 
For that circumstance, while it lulled the jea- 
lousy of the ditferent States in their ^’icinity, 
forced them to the adoption of the only means 
by whicli such a revolution could have been 
effected. lUnade them bend rheir supeiior and 
commanding knowledge to the conciliation and 
management of the natives of India, jvhom 
they literally employed to conquer each other. 
The actual condition of that vast continent 
greatly facilitated the execution of this plan. 

The East India Company began to rise into 
political power and consequence, as a State, 
about the period ol’the downfal of the Imj)crial 
House ofTimour; when the dificrent Princes 
of India were contending for the fragments of 
the broken Empire, every province of which 
was distracted by their petty wars, or groaning 
under their temporary oppression. It cannot 
be a matter of surprise, that, at such a period, 
tjic inhabitants of that, country rejoiced at the 
introduction of a Government, which gave 
toleration to tlicir religion, security to their 
property, and wliich, from it’s cliaracter, pro- 
mised to them and their dcsceudants a durable 
tramjuillity beyond what they had ever cii- 
jojed. 

To men tired out as they were with wars and 
contentions, and who liad long (from the re* 
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peated conquests to wliich tlicy had been sub- 
jected) been lost to all feeling of national pride, 
the_ very permanency of usurpation was a bles- 
sing; and it was natural for them to forget their 
prejudices against their European masters, in a 
contemplation of that superior regard to justice, 
good faith, and civilization, by whicli tliey saw 
their rule accompanied. 

The Princes and Chiefs of India, w ho have 
been tl)e great, and indeed the only sufferers by 
the rise of tlie liast India Company, saw too 
late the error which they had committed, in 
allowing it to attain a strength, which they 
could not shake ; and had the mortiiication to 
find that their efforts for it’s destruction tended 
but to confirm and enlarge it’s power; which 
they not only saw improve by success, but rise 
still liigher from misfortune. And this latter 
circumstance made a deeper impression, as it 
was effected through the means of resources 
which were drawn from a distant land, whicli 
were unseen, and therefore conceived by the 
nations of India to he inexhaustible. ^ “ I am 
“ not alarmed at wliat I see of the force and 
‘‘ resources of tlic Company, hut at what is 
“ un^eeiij”* was the emphatic speech of one of 


* This observation of llydcr Ally Khan was repeated to rnr 
fey Purncah, the present Dewan of Myson*. 
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their most able, powerful, and inveterate'cnc- 
mies; and it faithfully represents the impres- 
sion, which was made upon ignorant nations, 
of the power of a State, which they observed to 
draw support at pleasure from a country with 
whose means they were unacquainted, and 
whose power they had only been able to judge 
of by it’s effects; which in India have been of a 
nature calculated to make them form the most 
exaggerated opinion of it’s magnitude. 

These general reflections upon the causes of 
our rise to power in India, have been suggested 
by a sense of their importance. It is only by 
continually reverting to the past, that we can 
hope for success in the future. For if, in the 
pride of power, we ever forget the means by 
which it has been attained ; and, casting away 
all our harvest of experience, arc betrayed by a 
rash confidence in ivhat we may deem our in- 
trinsic strength, to neglect those collateral 
means by which the gfcat fabrick of our power 
in India has hitherto been supported, we shall 
with our own liands precipitate tlic downfal of 
our authority. But that event is still more 
likely to be accelerated by the opposite error, 
which should lead us to disown our greatness, 
and, under an afl’ected and unwise humility, (ill 
suited to our condition,) to pursue a policy, cab 
ciliated to discourage friends, and give confi- 
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dence’ to our enemies, and in it’s consequences 
to involve us in those very wars and conquests, 
which it pretends to disclaim. 

There is a mean between these extremes, 
which we must follow, if we desire that our 
Empire in India should be durable; and that 
mean must combine the unshaken firmness and 
dignified spirit of an absolute, but tempered 
rule, with the most unceasing attention to the 
religious prejudices and civil rights of our In- 
dian subjects ; whose condition it must be our 
continual study to improve, in the conviction, 
that our Government, on the great scale upon 
which it is now established, cannot be perma- 
nent, but by their means ; and that it is not in 
nature, that they should contribute their efforts 
to it’s support, unless tliey are, by a constantly 
recurring sense of benefit, made to feel a lively 
and warm interest in it’s prosperity and dura- 
tion. 

The British Legislature has liitherto but 
slowly followed the progress of the power of 
the Company in India. It had legislated for 
factories on a foreign shore, when tliat Corpora- 
tion was in the possession of provinces; and 
when the laws were com|>leted to govern those, 
it had obtained kingdoms. That the present 
system of Government is inadequate, and the 
laws, under which it exists, defective, and not 
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calculated for the greatness of the Empire^ 
every one acquainted with the subject must 
acknowledge; and the time probably approaches, 
when some great change must take place. But, 
at all events, our interests in India have become 
at this moment an object of the most serious 
consideration : and whether the present consti- 
tution of Government be conlirmed or changed, 
it is of importance to examine all those facts, 
which can enable us to judge of it’s merits and 
defects; as such alone can qualify those, on 
whom that duty must devolve, to form plans 
for it’s future security and improvement. 

What appears the most prominent error in 
all the laws and regulations, which have been 
passed in England relative to the political 
government of India, is, that dogmatical prin- 
ciple on which they proceed, in the endeavour 
to fix that, which is constantly changing. 
This principle is perhaps too natural to those 
by whom these laws and regulations must be 
framed, ever to be wholly eradicated. It arises 
out of a warm interest in what immediately af- 
fects the mother country, and a feeling, which 
approaches to indilfercncc toward our distant 
possessions. This produces a continual desire 
to mould the latter into that shape and charac- 
ter, which will best suit the former; but, un- 
fortunately, empire is a substance, which cannot 
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be shaped and moulded. It is by the laws of 
Nature mutable; and this character, which our 
Empire m the East has in common with all 
Empires in the world, has hitherto, and must 
always continue to disappoint those expecta- 
tions, which are formed, of limiting the precise 
extent of the dominions, or of fixing the exact 
power, of the British Government in Asia. 

That this consideration renders our connexion 
with India as awful as it is important, no per- 
son can deny. Human wisdom cannot foresee 
the consequences, which the possession of such 
an extended Empire may produce; but we must 
not allow our plans of amendment to be ar- 
rested, because we arc threatened with distant 
and uncertain evils. We should rather appre- 
ciate justly the great advantages which Great 
Britain has already derived from her Indian 
possessions, and the benefits which may be an- 
ticipated from their preservation and improve- 
ment, while we reflect most seriously on the 
dangers which would result from those posses- 
sions being lost, or passing into the hands of an 
European rival. 

Reflections of this nature ought to dispose 
the legislative wisdom of our country to adopt 
measures for placing the administration of Bri- 
tish India upon the basis, which it judges best 
calculated to preserve that country to Great 
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Britain; and, in the accomplishment of this 
purpose, wliile it respects just and established 
riglits, and rejects every crude and hasty plan 
of rash innovation, it will no doubt proceed, on 
tlie most enlarged and enlightened principles, to 
fix the Government of our Empire in India on 
a foundation, which is commensurate with it's 
present magnitude; and which reconciles, as far 
as the two objects can be reconciled, the most 
vigorous and efiicient system of local Goverm 
ment for India, with an observation of those im- 
portant principles of check and control, which 
form the soul and essence of the Government 
y of England. 

It has been observed by one of our great 
Statesmen,* that any plan, which could be sug- 
gested for the Government of a country so situ- 
ated as the British Empire in the East, must be 
inadequate; that in such a case no theoretical 
perfection could be imagined, much less exe- 
cuted ; and that the option of a form of Govern- 
ment was only a choice of inconveniencies. 
But a conviction of the truth of this general 
observation should rouse, instead of discourag- 
ing, the minds of tliose to whom this great and 
difficult work is assigned; and while it recon- 
ciles them to the necessity of changes in a 


• iMr. Pitt. 
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isystem, which was declaredly* deemed by those 
even by whom it was established, as an experi*- 
ment, it’ought to elevate them to efforts pro- 
portionate to the performance of the most 
arduous task, which has perhaps ever been at- 
tempted by human wisdom. 

It is the object of this work to afford infor- 
mation to those upon whom this important 
labour must devolve, and to elucidate (as well 
as the author can) the political principles upon 
which the Government of British India has been 
conducted since the introduction of Mr. Pitt’s 
Bill in 1784. But it will be necessary to pre- 
face this account with a general and concise 
view of the proceedings of the Company, from 
the first date of their union as a Corporation, to 
that, on which the more detailed history of their 
progress commences. 

Thougli the merchants of Great Britain, after 
the discovery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope (A. D. 1497), made early 
efforts to share with the Portuguese in the rich 
trade, which was carried on by the newly dis- 
covered channel between Europe and that 
quarter of tlie globe, more than a century 
elapsed before they were in any degree success- 
ful. Individual capital, after several attempts, 


Vide ‘ Plans for British India.’ 
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was found too limited for a trade, which, how^ 
ever lucrative, was attended with great risk, and 
required force to protect it. 

It is to these causes, that wc must trace the 
original association of that body of wealthy 
merchants, who petitioned Queen Elizabeth to 
grant them encouragement, and exclusive privi- 
leges, for the purpose of carrying on the trade 
with India. That Princess, alive to every pro- 
ject which promised to increase the wealth and 
greatness of her country, sent an Embassy to 
the Emperor of Dehly (Ahbar), to solicit him 
to extend his favor and protection to her sub- 
jects, trading with his dominions. Elizabeth, 
however, when she adopted this measure, did 
not wait for it’s result, which was not very suc- 
cessful, but granted a Charter on the 31st of 
December 1600, which erected the Merchants,* 
who had petitioned her, into a Body or Corpora- 
tion, under the title of Governors and Com- 
“ pony of Merchants of London trading to the 

East Indies^ By this Charter they were 
vested with the power of purchasing lands with- 
out any limitation ; their commerce was to be 
directed by a Governor and twenty-four per- 
sons in committees. Their lirst Governor, Sir 

* The Petition wiis signed by the Kail of Cumberland, and 
two hundred and fifteen persons. The Karl’s name is specified 
fn the Grant. 
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Thomas Knight, was named in the act. The 
Company, tlieir sons wlicn of age, tlicir appren- 
tices, servants and factors in India, were vested, 
for a period of fifteen years, witli the privilege, 
to use the words of tlie Charter, of an exclusive 
trade “ into the countries and parts of Asia and 
“ Africa, and into and from all the islands, 
ports, tovvns, and places of Asia, Africa and 
America, or any of them, beyond the Cape of 
‘‘ Bona Esperanza, or the Straits of Magellan, 
‘‘ where any traffic may be used, and to and 
from, every of them.” 

The General Assemblies of the Company 
were vested with the power of making any 
laws and regulations for the conduct of tlieir 
concerns, which were not at variance with the 
laws of the realm ; and their exports wxre made 
free of custom for a term of four years. ^ They 
were empowered to fit out and send six good 
ships and six pinnaces annually to India; and 
to export, under some restrictions, thirty thou- 
sand pounds in foreign coin or bullion. 

This Charter concludes with a proviso, by 
which the Crown, in the event of it’s operation 
not being profitable to the State, had the right, 
upon giving two years’ warning, to resume the 
Grant, which in the same clause it pledged it- 
self to prolong for fifteen years beyond the first 
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period, in the event of it’s proving advantageous 
to the country. 

Such was the first Charter under which the 
merchants of England commenced their com- 
merce with India. Their original capital was 
seventy- two thousand pounds, divided into 
shares, each of which was fifty pounds. 

The first fleets which the Company sent to 
India were successful, but particularly the third, 
wliicli was commanded by Captain Keeling, 
who returned to England in 1610, after a pro- 
sperous though long voyage, with his ships 
richly laden, and without the loss of a man in 
his fleet. 

Notwithstanding these successes, the trade 
to India was inconsiderable and uncertain. It’s 
prosperity depended upon the good-will and 
honesty of the natives of the countries to 
which the Company traded, and the address of 
the local agents by whom their concerns in 
India were managed. 

Destitute of settlements or forts, they had 
neither accommodation nor security for their 
servants or property; and were consequently 
subject to every insult or injury, which the 
jealousy or hatred of European rivals could sti- 
mulate the inhabitants of the ports, which they 
frequented, to offer; and they had early to 
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encounter the full force of that active and im- 
placable hostility, which characterizes disputes 
that invGlve questions of commercial interest; 
but the checks which those disputes gave to 
their success, appear only to have excited their 
spirit of enterprise. 

Ill the year they obtained a second 

Charter, by which this ri^ht of exclusive trade 
was made perpetual; with a proviso, however, 
like the former, by which the Crown was de- 
clared to have the power of resuming the Grant 
(giving three years’ warning), “ if it was not 
found to promote the interests of the realm/* 
Though the Company had received the per- 
mission of the Emperor of Dehly to form con- 
siderable settlements, and establish factories 
upon the shores of the Empire, they had been 
hitherto prevented from taking advantage of 
this indulgence by the intrigues of the Portu- 
guese, and they were ultimately obliged to liavc 
recourse to force, to obtain justice from that 
nation, which claimed, on the ground of prior 
possession, an exclusive right to the commerce 
of the Indian seas. 

The vessels of the Company were armed, to 
oppose this arrogant pretension ; and in the 
year 1612^ a fleet of them, under Capt ain Best, 
defeated the Portuguese in two actions. These 
c 
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victories not only raised the reputation of thtf 
Englisli, but enabled them to establish a factory 
at Suratj under circmnstaiiccs every way propi- 
tious to their success. Anxious to confirm the 
advantages which they had obtained, the Com- 
pany solicited the King of England to send an 
Embassy to tlic Court of the Emperor Jeliauii- 
gier, to settle tlicir commerce upon a more 
secure and liberal basis. King James complied 
with their request ; and Sir Thomas Roe pro- 
ceeded in the year 16'14 to the Imperial Court, 
which was then residing at Ajniere. 

He was received with every honour by 
Jehaungier, who seemed disposed to accede to 
all his recpicsts : but the caution of his son and 
ministers, and the intrigues of the Portuguese 
missionaries, prevented tliat success which had 
been expected. 

A confirmation of former grants, and an ex- 
tended privilege of having resident agents at 
some of the principal towns in the Empire, 
were, however, obtained; and having finished 
this arrangement, the Ambassadour returned to 
Surat, where he passed some time in settling 
the new factories at that place, and Raroach, 
and then sailed for Persia, where he was 
equally, if not more, successful with Shah 
.Abbas the reigning Sovereign of that nation, 
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from whose friendship lie obtained every ])ri- 
vilcge whicli ('ould promote tlie commerce of 
the Company witli tlie Persian Gulf. 

The effort which the Portuguese had made to 
check the progress of the English on the conti- 
nent of India, was feeble, and perhaps accele- 
rated their success, by stimulating them to 
active and decided measures; but it in some 
degree deranged their finances, as it forced 
them to the expense of military equipments. 
Their pecuniary embarrassments were greatly 
incrcascil by the unfortunate result of an en- 
deavour, which was made at this period, to share 
with the Dutch in the lucrative trade carried on 
by that nation witli the Spice Islands; where, 
though the superiority of the English charac- 
ter at hist gave them success, and enabled them 
to ecmciiiate some of the Malay Princes, and 
to obtain the cession of several valuable settle- 
ments, tlieir factories were ultimately destroyed. 
Tills was effected by a course of policy, which 
a sordid cruelty could alone have generated, 
and a spirit of unfeeling avarice executed ; and 
which, though it attained it’s immediate object, 
has excited lasting feelings of resentment in the 
British Nation, and left an indelible stain upon 
the fame of that Country by whom it was 
adopted. 
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The Massacre of Amboyna (for such the 
event, which closed this scene, r must ever be 
termed) had the effect, which the cold calcu- 
lating foresight of it’s perpetrators had antici- 
pated; and from it’s occurrence, in 1622, the 
English may be said to have abandoned the 
commerce of the Eastern Islands to their rivals. 

This catastrophe, some radical defects in the 
constitution of the Company in England, the 
smallness of their capital, and their increased 
expenditure, added to their want of forts, and 
their consequent reliance on the precarious pro- 
tection of the native Governments, appear at this 
period to have brought the affairs of the Com- 
pany into great distress. Their commerce, 
which had from the first depended upon lucky 
adventures, began rapidly to decline ; and theii 
liistory, for a long period, offers nothing but a 
detail of misfortunes in trade, connected with 
a series of spirited actions, particularly at sea, 
where the English invariably asserted their cha- 
racter, and revenged themselves upon the Dutch 
and Portuguese for the injuries which they suf- 
fered on shore. 

It was during this moment of distress, that 
an accident led to the formation of that Settle- 
ment in Bengal, which has since proved the 
source of all their prosperity. The Company 
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were indebted to the professional skill of a 
physician for this origin of their power and 
greatness. 

This gentleman, whose name was Boughton ^ 
had proceeded from Surat to Agrah, and had 
the good fortune to cur e the daughter pf jthe 
Emperor Shah Jehaun of a severe illness; for 
which, among other rewards, he received the 
privilege of carrying on a free trade. He went 
to Bengal, and there his abilities obtained him 
equal favour from the Nabob of that Country, 
who extended the privilege, which had been 
given to him personally by the Emperor, to all 
his Nation, and in the year 1636 the Company’s 
servants at Surat built a factory at Hoogley, 
about one hundred miles from the mouth of 
the branch of the Gauges, which takes it’s name 
from that town. 

But this event, though it opened a new and 
rich channel of commerce, was not sufficient to 
arrest the decline of the Company’s affairs ; and 
the very existence of that body, as a corpora- 
tion, would a|)pcar to have been nearly annihi- 
lated during the civil wars in England. 

The trade to India was indeed thrown open 
from the year \65^J, to 1657, on which year 
Cromwell renewed the privileges of the Com- 
pany. Nothing can be more opposite, than 
the accounts given by different authors of the 
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result of this short suspension of the Company's 
monopoly. One, who wrote in 16’8], asserts, 
that the Nation had nearly lost, during* this pe- 
riod, all its privileges in India; that the value of 
English commodities was lessened; and that 
those of India were advanced; while another, 
whose work appears in IGSO, declares, that 
when the East India trade was laid open, the 
English merchants afforded the Indian commo- 
dities so cheap, as to supply most parts of 
Europe, and even Amsterdam itstdf. And the 
last fact would appear to be couflnned l)y that 
passage in the letters of Thurloe, the Secretary 
to Cromwell, which states, that the merchants 
of Amsterdam “ having heard that the Lord 
Protector would dissolve the East India Com- 
pany at London, and declare the navigation 
and commerce to the Indies to be free, and 
‘‘ open, were greatly alarmed; as they con- 
sidered such a measure would be ruinous to 
their own East India Company.”'^' 

Ihc death of Cromwell disappointed those 
expectations, which the Company had latterly 
cherished, from tlie support of his Govennnent: 
but these were more than fulfilied by a new 

Thcsi' h\o slaU'jiK'iits are not at such Nananccas they may 
at first sight appcai. A sinhlcu and grciit compcliiiou of our 
incrchaiitb in India would produce tlu> dlects stat-'d by both 
naiters. 
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Charter, which tlicy obtained from Charles the 
Second, dated April l6'6l. 

The Charter of Queen Elizabeth had invested 
the Company with an exclusive right of com- 
merce for fifteen years; and tliat Corporation 
was declared a perpetual body politic by a Char- 
ter of James the First : hut in that obtained from 
Charles the Second, the old privileges were not 
only confirmed, but new ones of great import- 
ance added. They were vested with a right 
of exercising civil jurisdiction and military au- 
thority; and with the power of making war or 
concluding peace with the “ Infidels of India;’' 
the State reserving to itself, by this distinction, 
those prerogatives with respect to European 
Covernments. The clause in the Charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, wliich stated, 
that it should become null and void after three 
years’ warning, if the privileges granted [)roved 
in any way detiimcntal to the general interests 
of the Nation, was, however, inserted in all those 
subsc(|uently granted. 

Charles the Second having married the In- 
fanta of Portugal in obtained the Island of 
Bombay, in as a part of tlie portion of 

that Princess; hut finding the expense of sup- 
porting that possession greater than it’s reve- 
nue, he ceded it to the Company, in tiie twenti- 
eth year of his reign. Five years afterward lie 
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granted to them the Island of St. Helena ; and 
in the same spirit which dictated these important 
cessions, the whole aid of his GoVernrfient was 
applied to promote their interests and pro- 
sperity. 

This encouragement and protection, com- 
bined with the active exertions of the Com- 
pany, raised them to an apparent state of afflu- 
ence; which, though it excited attack, gave 
them great means of resisting it. The Charter 
granted in l66l, was confirmed by Charles the 
Second in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, 
and their privileges were extended by an act 
passed in the thirty-fifth. But they were still 
more indebted to James the Second, whose in- 
fluence had been their chief support during his 
brother’s life, and who, when he ascended the 
throne, granted them increased immunities, and 
a still larger portion of the royal power. He 
authorized them to build fortresses, to levy 
troops, to determine causes by Courts Martial, 
and to coin money. By these privileges he 
raised them into a Power, which they dis- 
graced by a thousand acts of corruption, vio- 
lence, and tyrannical oppression. 

It has been well observed by an able anony- 
mous author, who has written a History of the 
early period of the East India Company, that 

unlimited power'in the hands of a single 
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“ person, may be prevented from degenerating 
into acts of tyrannj^, by the terrors of igno- 
miny,*or by’ personal fears. But a bo(ly of men^ 
‘‘ vested* with authority, is seldom swayed by 
“ restraint of e[dicr kind : as they derive, indi- 
“ vidually, but little applause from their best 
“ measures; so the portion of infamy, which 
‘‘ may fall from each for the worst public ac- 
‘‘ tions, is too small to affect personal character. 
“ Having, therefore, no generous inducement to 
follow virtue, the most sordid passions fre- 
‘‘ qiiently lead them into vice. It is from this 
circumstance, that the decisions of public 
bodies* sometimes partake of that mortifying 
species of tyranny, which i$ incapable of re- 
** dress, and yet is beyond revenge. These ob- 
servations may be applied, without the least 
‘‘ injustice, to the actions of the Indian Com- 
“ pany both at home and abroad, ^va rice, the 
“ most obstinate and hardened passion of th^ 
‘^Jmman mind, being the first principle ofeom- 
“ merce, was the original bond of their union 5 
“^nd humanity, justice, and even policy, gave 
“ way to the prospect or love of gain.” 

* Those republics, wliose conduct would appear an exception 
to this rule, lia\e acted under the influence of motives, which 
could not exist in the minds of men, who had no national feel" 
ing for the country they ruhd, and only viewed their possessions 
and power as Sources of cjininiercial advantage. 
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Besides that want of generous principle,” 
the same author adds in a note upon tlie above 
paragraph, “ which seems excluded from the 
very constitution of a sovereign corporation 
of commerce, the great distance of their ad- 
“ ministration in India secured the Company 
from a general inspection into their conduct, 
and conse(|uently furnished ample opportuni* 
“ ties for a wanton and uncontrolled exercise of 
‘‘ power. All resistance, therefore, to their ar- 
hitrary edicts, whether they regarded tlieir 
own servants or the natives of the country, 
was considered as treason, and punished with 
severity. The rulers at home had their fa- 
“ vourites abroad, whom they protected in the 
“ most cruel and oppressive measures by their 
“ authority. Hence it happened, that private 
resentments and selfish views were too fre- 
quently the only rules of their conduct; and 
that their administration had scarce any other 
“ principle of union, than a mutual permission 
“ to commit injustice. Even the exclusive pri* 
vilege, which was thought necessary for the 
‘‘ prosperity of their commerce, became an 
engine of tyranny against all those whom 
‘‘ they considered as interlopers; and such in- 
stances of their barbarity might be produced, 
supported by facts, as would excite horror.” 
This author, who, though neither moderate 
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iior impartial, is very able, and argumentative, 
supports this general reasoning with some strong 
facts. Of the*se, such only will be adduced, as 
appear to* rest on credible authority. The Com- 
pany had for a period thrown a veil of secrecy 
over tlieir affairs, under which those who ma- 
naged them had no doubt practised many frauds. 
Though they had doubled their ca|)ital in the 
year 1 (j 8'2, they liad not taken in more than one 
halt of the sum at first subscribed ; and at tlie 
moment they were endeavouring to support an 
ajipcarance of health in a declining body, by 
making extravagant dividends to the proprietors 
of stock, they had incurred a debt of two mil- 
lions ; and, instead of answering the legal de- 
mands against them, had allixed a paper to the 
treasury door, declaring they would pay no more 
till a cciTain date, jhough they pretended at the 
same time that their alfairs were in the most 
flourishing condition.* 

Ihcse deceptions at home M^ere supported by 
iniquities abroad; where the Company’s factors, in 
obedience to the instructions of their emplovers, 
first borrowed large sums, and then quarrelled 
with their creditors.'! ^ Sir John Child^ one of 
the most notoiious of their Governors, is repre- 


Whites ‘ Account of Indian Trade.* 
t Hamilton, Vol. I. IS^- Harris, Vol. U. 
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sented to have gone still further, and to have 
seized thirteen large ships at Surat, the property 
of the merchants of that place, and to have 
retired with his shameful spoil to Bombay * 

Though the Company had obtained a new 
Charter from Queen Mary in 1694, several fla- 
grant abuses in the conduct of their affairs were 
detected by Parliament, in 1695. Their home 
expenses, it was found, had rapidly increased 
from the sum of ^1200^ per annum to that of 
^ 90 , 000 ^ and their OgjOTPr, .Sir Thomas 
Cftoke, on whose notes this money had been 
lent, jvas tcjpiii.e(I*>.by a Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties, to .iuq;kj£,a discovery, from which it ap- 
peared that ten thousand pounds of this cash 
had gone to the King himself,, ,and other sums 
to his Ministers and principal servants.! The 
Duke of Leeds, who was the most obnoxious 
otfender, was impeached for receiving five thou- 
sand pounds; but King William put a sudden 
end to the session ; and by that act not only 
quashed the impeachment, but checked all fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The principal, and indeed natural, enemies 

* As afterwards appeared on oatli, in tlie Court of Exchequer. 
The value of /300,000 of this spoil was sent home to the Com* 
mittce of the Court of Directors, who gave the orders, — White’s 
^ Account of Indian Trade.* 

I Jppriials, April 1695 . 
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of the Company, against whom all their violence 
both at home and abroad was directed, were 
those English merchants, who wished to interfere 
with their monopoly, and who were termed, in 
the language of the day, interlopers. Their en» 
deavours to check and destroy these, led, no 
doubt, to many acts of oppression, which have 
been exaggerated, by the writers of the suffering 
party, into deeds of the most barbarous tyranny. 
The interlopers, however, in spite of that vio- 
lence of which they compUined, continued to 
gain strength; and in I698 they were able to 
bring under the cognizance of Parliament the 
Charter granted to the Company in 1694; and 
having outbid that Corporation, by offering an 
advance of two millions* sterling at eight per 
cent, in consideration of an exclusive right of 
commerce with the East being vested in the sub- 
scribers, a Bill was passed in their favour. But 
their triumph did not last long, for tlie old 
Company obtained a confirmation ot their Char- 
ter in the ensuing season. On the adoption of 
this measure, the Nation had two East India 
Companies by parliamentary authority, instead 
of one by prerogative.! Nothing could be 
more violent, than the contests of these Com- 


• The old Company olTered «£ 700,000, at 4 per cent, 
t Kalph, Vol. II. pa^o 845. 
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panics during the short period that they ^on* 
tinned separate. The great efforts of both were 
directed to the object of gaining power in the 
House of Commons ; and in the general elec- 
tions of J7OO each was detected in bribery and 
corruption. The old Company corrupted mem- 
bers, and purchased voices ; the otlicr, seats. 
Thus the one bribed the representatives, the 
other the constituents. Ihit, tired out at length 
with a struggle which tlircatencd ruin to both, 
they united their stock under the Charter 
which had been granted to the old Company, 
bearing date the 5th of September IbgS; and 
assumed that name under which they have ever 
since been incorporated, The United Kiist India 
Compamj, I?,, 

During such contentions at home, the state 
of the Company’s affairs abroad may be ima- 
gined. The spirit of the principles upon whicli 
these were regulated, will be collected from an 
extract of a letter from their Governm- at home 
to an Officer, who had been appointed Judge.for^ 
civil affairs in India, ^ ‘‘ I, expect,” says this 
commercial despot, “ my will and orders shall 
“ be your rule, and not the laws of England, 
“ which are a heap^^of nonsense,, compiled by a 

number of country gentlemen, who hardly 
“ know how to govern their own families, 
“ much Jess the regulating Companies, and fo- 
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" reign Commerce. Having now the power 
‘‘ of condemning the Company’s enemies, or 
‘‘ such a^ shall be deemed so, particularly those 
“ that shall question the Company’s power over 
“ all the British subjects in India, I expect my 
‘‘ orders from time to time shall be obeyed, and 
“ received as Statute Laws.” 

The union of the two Companies in England 
had not an immediate effect in reconciling their 
servants cither at home or abroad; and it was 
some period before their rooted animosities gave 
way to a feeling of common interest. It did, at 
last; and in the year 1708 the united Corpora- 
tion obtained a Bill most favourable to their 
commerce and privileges, which was granted, on 
condition of their lending to Government the 
sum of X 120,000, over and above the two mil- 
lions which had been lent when the new Com- 
pany was first established. 

That tranquillity, and consequent commercial 
prosperity, which the Peace of Utrecht brought 
to Europe, was felt by the British Settlements 
in the East ; and these were about this period 
(1713) under the rule of men of prudence and 
ability. But success created enemies. A very 
general clamour was raised against their mono- 
poly, which was stated to be adverse to the ge- 
neral commercial interests of the Kingdom ; and 
they were obliged to agree to aii arrangement, 
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which was considered advantageous to the State, 
in order to maintain their right of exclusive 
trade to India. 

The affairs of the united Company continued 
in the same prosperous condition, both at home 
and abroad, till war was declared between 
France and England in the year 1744. The 
French, who had failed for nearly eighty years 
in all their attempts to erect and support an 
East India Company, had succeeded in accom- 
plishing this object about the year 172O; and 
the regular returns made by this Company 
from tlie period of their establishment in India, 
had been so considerable, that the jealousy of 
the British Company was raised, and the Go- 
vernment entering with some degree of warmth 
into that jealousy, turned their attention to- 
ward the East, when war was likely to arise 
between the two Nations. The French, anxious 
to promote a commerce, still in it’s infancy, had 
proposed a neutrality between the two Compa- 
nies as early as the year 1742, which the Court 
of Directors at first accepted, and tlien rejected. 
When, therefore, war commenced iu Europe in 
1744 , the flame soon spread to Asia. Their re- 
spective Sovereigns assisted each Company. 
The pursuits of commerce yielded to the occu- 
pation of arms ; and the strange spectacle was 
presented, of two European Nations combating 
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with eiich other on tlic shores of India, aided 
by different Native Princes of the Country. 
These Cliiefs, ’impelled by a short-sighted 
policy, thus saciiiiced their permanent inde- 
pendence, for the attainment of momentary ob- 
jects of hatred and ambition. For it was early 
in this contest very obvious, that whether the 
troops of England or France prevailed, the 
native allies must become dependent on the 
Conqueror. 

What has been said of the History of the 
Company, shows in a very strong light, not 
only the origin, but the character, of their early 
power; and proves the urgent necessity, which 
existed, from the earliest period of their associa- 
tion, for the strict and constant interference of 
the Legislature of the Country, to check ex- 
cesses, by which the national character of Eng- 
land was so exposed to injury. The Company, 
or ratlier the individuals of the Direction by 
whom the C orporation was governed, were in a 
great degree dead, as has been shown, to tliose 
feelings which urge the mind to good and great 
ictions. They, in fact, recognised no motive, 
but a desire to enrich themselves, their rela- 
tions and dependents. Their strength as a 
L'ommunity, which was the natural consequence 
of this system, increased with their means of 
corruption and oppression ; and such was the 


D 
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venality of the times, that it appears that'hardlj 
any, however high their station, escaped tin 
contamination. 

The occurrence of war, in 1744, betweer 
England and France, was the commencement oi 
a new era to British India. The same systen 
of Government remained ; but the scene wai 
changed. It had gained importance, from be 
coming one of national contest, and from th( 
new actors who were introduced. These wen 
no longer unobserved factors, and agents of { 
trading company, whose obscurity left then 
without an incentive to virtue, or a dread ol 
shame; but officers of distinction, who not only 
acted under the control of honourable superiors, 
but under the observation of their Country, 
which now began to take a warm interest in 
Indian affairs. 

Though it cannot be supposed that the desire 
of fame, thus excited, could, by it’s operation 
on the minds of a few individuals, effect a com- 
plete change in a system, which was radically 
bad ; it must be acknowledged to have had a 
wonderful effect. India became a scene, in 
which character and reputation, as well as 
wealth, were to be acquired; and many of 
those, who were employed in distinguished 
stations in that Country, attained the highest 
honours, which respect and approbation can 
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bestow, or courage and talents command. The 
names of Lawrence and Clive (both of whom 
conimencccl their career about this period of the 
History of the Company) will live as long ds the 
annals of England ; and be regarded as glorious 
examples, until the qualities of valour, military 
skill and elevated genius, shall cease to receive 
the applause and admiration of mankind. 

The Peace of Aix la ('hapelle, which was con- 
•cluded in J74(S, terminated those direct hostili- 
ties which the French and English nations bad 
carried on in India; but fhe armies, which both 
States maintained at that period on tl)e coast of 
Coromandel, continued to assist different native 
Princes, with the object on each side of obtain* 
ing, through such policy, a strength that would 
make their power, at the renewal of a contest, 
paramount to the other. 

Both the English and French had proceeded 
in this course for some years, with fluctuating 
success ,>“W lieu the embarrassment, to which it 
led, induced the Directors of each Company, to 
apply to their Sovereigns, to interpose their 
power to mediate their differences: and the 
terms of accommodation were actually agreed 
upon, when the war of 1756 broke out between 
the two Nations, and caused their armies in 
India to enter upon a more extended field of 
contest than ever. This contest was marked 
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by a series of unparallelled success on the part 
of the English, who remained, at the peace of 
176:3, Sovereigns of the rich Provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa, of the Northern Circarsr 
of part of the Carnatic, and of all their old pos- 
sessions on the Malabar Coast. 

In addition to the strength, which these pos- 
sessions gave to the Government of the Eng- 
lish Company, we may add the resources of 
its Allies, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and the 
Vizier of Oude, whose power it had supported, 
and over both of whose Courts the English in- 
fluence was so completely established, that that 
Nation might be said to command the resources 
of their dominions. 

The rapid aggrandizement of the Company 
naturally called the observation of the Adminis- 
tration in England to their aftairs ; and in the 
year I 767 , the House of Commons appointed a 
Committee to investigate the nature of the Com- 
pany’s Charters, to consider their Treaties and 
Grants, and to calculate all expenses, civil, 
naval, and military, which had been incurred 
by Government on their account. 

Their right to any territorial acquisition, was 
at this period boldly questioned, and their mono- 
poly was a subject of very free discussion ; but 
they found means, as they had on former occa- 
sions, to silence opposition from those quarters 
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where they thought it might be dangerous. 
Their personal and political influence in the 
State had Increased with their fortune and pa- 
tronage; and too many had become interested 
in the golden harvest, which about this period 
opened in the East, to make it easy to control, 
much less to subvert, a body so strong and so 
united. The result of this inquiry, therefore, 
was a compromise between the Company and 
the Ministers, by which the possessions of the 
former were confirmed to tliem for the term of 
two years, on condition of their paying the pub- 
lic i;400,000 per annum. A new engagement, 
very nearly similar to the former, took place in 
176'i); hut the period of it‘s duration was ex- 
tended for five years. 

Before this agreement expired, tlie Company's 
aflairs fell into considerable embarrassment : 
and in 1773 they petitioned Government for 
pecuniary aid, which was granted; but the in- 
quiry, that the House of (’ominous made upon 
this occasion into their afllairs, was followed by 
an act of the Legislature, which made many 
important changes in tlieir Government both 
at home and abroad. The principal of these 
were : 

1st. That the Court of Directors should in 
future, instead of being chosen annually, be 
elected for four years; six members annually; 
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but none to hold their seat for longer than four 
years. 

Sd. That the qualification stock 'should he 
£1000 instead of £500: i!3000, two votes; 
and ot’6000, three votes. 

3d. That in lieu of the Mayor’s Court, the 
jurisdiction of Avhich was limited to small mer- 
cantile causes, a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
consisting of a Chief Judge and three Puisne 
Judges, should be appointed by the Crown, 
with great and extended powers of cognizance 
over the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
subjects of England, their servants and depend- 
ents, residing within the Company's territories in 
Bengal. 

4th. A Governor General, with four Coun- 
SQllors, were appointed to Fort William, and 
vested with full powers over the other Presi- 
dencies. When any differences occurred, the 
opinion of the majority was to be decisive; and 
this Board was directed by the act to transmit 
regular reports of it’s proceedings to the Direc- 
tors, who were, within fourteen days of the re- 
ceipt of their despatches, to furnish copies of 
them to one of his Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State, to whom they were also to send copies of 
any rules and ordinations which they made; 
and these were, if disapproved by his Majesty, 
to become null and void. 
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' This act appointed Warren Hastings, Esquire, 
Governor General of India ; and John Clavering, 
Esquire, the Honourable George Monson, Rich- 
ard Barwell, and Phillip Francis, Esquires, the 
four first Counsellors. 

It would be foreign to the intent of this 
work, to enter into a narrative of Mr. Has- 
tings’s Government. It was, from it's com- 
mencement till it’s termination, marked by 
events of uncommon magnitude, which ultN 
mately gave rise to a discussion, which not only 
dift'used a more general kowledge of Indian af- 
fairs, but awakened the British Nation to a 
more just sense of the importance of it's inte* 
rests in India. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of con- 
tending parties and factions at this period, there 
are some leading facts relating to this part of the 
History of British India, upon which all dispas- 
sionate minds are now agreed. It is admitted, 
even by those who condemned part of his con- 
duct, that Mr. Hastings, during a time of unex- 
ampled public embarrassment, and at a moment 
when he had to contend against those from whom 
he should have derived support, showed all the 
active energy of a great Statesman ; and, by his 
spirited and extraordinary exertions, saved the in- 
terests of his Country in India from that ruin with 
which they were threatened ; and in which they 
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undoubtedly would have been involved, had a 
man of less resolution, fortitude and genius, 
held tl)C reigns of Government. Tliis is his 
praise; and no man could wish higher: but the 
most stienuous advocates of this distinguished 
person, while they defend liis personal integrity, 
are forced to acknowledge, that the whole sys- 
tem of the Government over which he presided 
was corrupt, and full of abuses. The control, or 
rather right of supcrintendance, given bv the 
act of 1774 to his Majesty's Ministers, had 
tended more to increase, than diminish the ra- 
dical defects of the system. The Ministers 
were vested with a right of interference, but 
had little, if any, responsibility witli respect to 
the conduct of the Indian Government. Their 
favour and aid were indispensable to the Go-» 
vernor General ; and, to secure it’s continuance, 
it became necessary, that, in addition to the 
friends of (he Directors of the Company, those 
of the Ministers of tlic Crown should be served. 
Thus the exercise of his patronage in India be- 
came the chief, if not tlie only means, through 
which the Governor General could expect sup- 
port ill England ; and the canvassing nature of 
the constitution of that Country made it un- 
likely, that any Minister w'ould cast away such 
a source of strength as a share in the rich ap- 
pointments of the East. Consequently, this 
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system, corrupt and inefficient as it was, might 
have long continued, had not an unwearied 
spirit of investigation dragged the voluminous 
records of the Company into light, with the 
view of criminating their principal agents. The 
first or Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons, of which Mr. Dundas was President, 
commenced the attack; and it’s reports vv’ere 
soon followed by tliose of the Select Committee, 
which acting under the direction and guidance 
of Mr. Burke, one of the wisest men and great- 
est orators England ever boasted, disseminated 
among all classes a general knowledge of the 
affairs of the Company. 

There can be no doubt, that the promoters of 
these imjuiries (however mixed their motives 
might have been) became entitled to the grati- 
tude of their (ountry; as, unless such know- 
ledge had been made general, every attempt to 
ameliorate and improve a Government, wbere the 
temptations to continue a corrupt system were 
so strong, must have proved vain and abortive. 

The extended jurisdiction, given by the act of 
177^ to the Supreme Court of Judicature esta- 
blished at Port William, was found in it’s ope- 
rations so hostile to the prejudices of the Natives 
of the Company's Provinces, and so likely to de- 
J'tioy that authority, which it was meant to sup- 
port, that it was limited by a subse(|uent act, 
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passed in 1781, to th^ Town and Suburbs of 
Calcutta, 

From the year I779, when an act was passed, 
by which the right of the Company to terri- 
torial possessions was only extended for on^ 
year, till the year 1783 a continual conflict ex- 
isted between the Directors and his Majesty’s 
Ministers, respecting the terms on which the 
Company’s Charter and exclusive privileges 
should be prolonged and supported. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the various oiFers, 
which were made, during this contest, by that 
Corporation, or to particularize those which 
were rejected or accepted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers: the great measures, by which this 
period was followed, have condemned them to 
oblivion ; nor had they any pretensions (for 
tliey were avowedly temporary expedients) to 
escape the fate which they have experienced. 

The most serious discussions, regarding In- 
dian aifairs, took place in 1783. Mr. Dundas, 
who had been Chairman of one of the Com- 
mittees of Inquiry, brought forward in the 
beginning of this year a Bill, which proposed 
few great changes, except that of appointing 
a person, who, under the high title of Governor 
General and Captain General, should exercise 
in his own person (under certain checks) com- 
plete authority and control over British India. 
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This high public Officer was to be approved, 
but not nominated, by the Crown, by whom 
alone he cbuld be removed. It was proposed 
by this Bill, that his Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State should receive copies of all de^ 
spatchcs: and to these provisions were added 
vSome good general rules with regard to the pre- 
servation of the laws, religion and usages, of 
the Natives. The principle of this Bill, which 
was the introduction, during the remainder of 
the Charter, of a more active interference on 
the part of the executive Government in the 
administration of the affairs of the Company^ 
was generally approved. It was allowed, that 
a more efficient and energetic local Govern- 
ment was required ; and that a responsibility 
more defined and more operative on all parties^ 
than that established by the act of 1773, was 
indispensable to correct the gross abuses of the 
existing system ; but there was a wide differ- 
ence of opinion in the House of Commons 
regarding the nature of those checks, which it 
might be expedient to fix over the controlling 
powers, which it went to establish ; and it was 
on this ground, that it’s utility was chiefly 
combated. Though this Bill for the Govern- 
ment of India did not succeed, it gave birth to 
one of a nearly similar character, which was 
introduced and carried l)y Mr. Pitt in the next 
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sessions. But as that great measure chiefly 
owed it’s success to the feelings created in the 
minds of the Directors and Proprietors by the 
agitation of the plan brought forward by his 
political rival Mr. Fox, it will be first necessary 
to take a short view of that measure. 

In 1783, Mr. Fox brought forward his cele- 
brated Bills for the better regulation and 
government of the British possessions in India. 
These Bills* proceeded on a principle, stated in 
their preamble, that disorders of an alarming 
nature and magnitude had long prevailed in the 
administration of the territorial possessions, 
revenue and commerce, of British India: that 
the Natives were reduced to distress, and the 
public interests in danger of being ruined; a 
remedy was in consequence become necessary, 
and the following was proposed : 

That the whole power, now vested in the 
Court of Directors and Proprietors, should be 
for the space of four years transferred to seven 
Directors or Commissioners, named in the act; 
to aid whom, nine Assistant Directors, named 
also in the act, were selected from Proprietors 
holding at least £2000 stock each. These, 
however, were entirely placed under the orders 

* They were two ; one meant to regulate the home, or, as 
the Rill termed them, the donmtk affairs of the Company ; the 
wther, their foreign Government 
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of the former. On tlie occurrence of the death, 
resignation, or removal, (on charges substantiated 
before the 1 louse of Commons,) of one of the 
seven principal Directors, the vacancy was to 
be supplied by the King ; if one happened 
among the nine Assistant Directors, the Pro- 
prietors of stoek (as qualified by the act of 
1773) were to elect another. 

The principle of these Bills, in regard to the 
power to be given to the Governor General, 
was directly opposite to that of Mr. Dundas. 
It was declared, that the powers of the Gover- 
nor General in Council should on no occasion 
he delegated to such Governor alone, or to any 
person or persons whatever; and the Governor 
General and Council were restricted in all cases 
as much as it seemed practicable, hut particu- 
larly in that ot making war. The Governor 
(General was declared not to have the power of 
entering, or invading with an armed force, the 
dominion of any Prince of India, except upon 
intelligence, the credibility of which was to he 
admitted, ami individually recorded by the ma- 
jority of the Members of his Council, that such 
Prince was about to make war on the Company 
or their Allies. The Governor General and 
Council were not permitted, without orders 
fi'om the Commissioners, to enter into any 
^ftensive alliance for the sharing any Country 
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between the Company and a Native Prince; 
nor were they to hire out any troops (European 
or Native) in the territories of dny Indian 
State. 

These were the leading provisions of these 
celebrated Bills, which, though passed with a 
great mfyority in the House of Commons, were 
thrown out by the Lords, and terminated in the 
expulsion from office of the Statesman by whom 
tliey were framed, and the party by whom they 
were supported. Mr. Fox’s measure was de- 
claredly temporary, and adopted as an expedient 
for the moment. The seven Commissioners, 
whom he proposed, were to act like Trustees 
to a Bankrupt House of Commerce, and were to 
manage the affiiirs of the East India Company 
until it was determined what was best and 
wisest for the future regulation of their con* 
cerns. What would have been the ultimate ar- 
rangement for the Government of India, had 
this plan been carried into execution, cannot be 
known ; but it is not probable that the Company 
would ever have regained their power. It is 
not, however, intended to enter in this place 
into any discussion regarding the merits or de- 
fects of Mr. Fox’s Bills. The wisdom and 
foresight, which these in some parts displayed, 
were certainly clouded by strong party spirit 
and prejudice; and, from the want of correct 
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and complete information, many of his leading 
principles were every way inapplicable to the 
actual state of fhe Country for which they were 
framed by that great Statesman. . 

This scheme, though it was an improve- 
ment upon the former administration of India, 
would probably have been found erroneous in 
some of it’s most fundamental principles; but 
particularly in that, by which, instead of giving 
confidence to the ruling authority of India un- 
der great and direct responsibility, it multiplied 
checks upon the local Government; and thus, 
by the diminution of it’s power, lowered and 
weakened it’s means of action; and rendered it 
more incompetent, than it had been before, to 
those great, and indeed sovereign, functions, 
which it has to perform. The clamour against 
Mr. Fox’s Bill was excessive. Ilis scheme of 
seven Commissioners was represented as a 
means, which he had devised to perpetuate his 
own power. His measures went, it was said, 
to establish an influence in the hands of Minis- 
ters, unknown to the Constitution of the Coun- 
try : and the East India Company, who had 
been before hated and abused on account of 
their monopoly and imputed crimes, became 
the object of pity and commiseration ; and were 
represented by the writers of the day, as an in- 
ured and unprotected Body, who were likely 
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to have their privileges violated, and their rights 
invaded, by a rash and ambitious Minister. 

From this violence of party rage, the right of 
regulating the. Company s affairs became a poli- 
tical conflict between two great and nearly 
equally balanced parties ; and the scale was 
turned by a coalition between Mr. Pitt and the 
Court of Directors, or rather the great majority 
of the Proprietors of India Stock; who, though 
originally adverse to any interference in tlieir 
concerns, when they found they could not avert 
that event, naturally chose that side which was 
least unfavourable to what they considered as 
their established riglits and privileges. 
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It will be useful, in this place, not only to take 
a view of Mr. Pitt’s Kill of 1784, but of the 
explanatory Act of 1786', and of such Acts as 
have been subsequently passed ; as they coU 
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lectively form the basis of the present constitu- 
tion of our Indian Government,' the ^nature of 
which will be best elucidated by a concise 
statement of their principal provisions ; and this 
statement will prevent the necessity of inter- 
rupting the narrative with any repetitions on 
this branch of the subject. 

Mr. Pitt’s Bill of 1784, appointed six Privy 
Counsellors to be Commissioners for the affairs 
of India; of whom, one of the Secretaries of 
State for the time being was President. These 
Commissioners, who were appointed by his 
Majesty, and removable at his pleasure, were 
vested with a control and superintendance over 
all civil, military and revenue, Officers of the 
Company; and the Directors of that Corpora- 
tion were obliged to lay before them all papers 
relative to the management of their possessions ; 
and to obey all orders which they received from 
them, on points connected with their civil or 
military government, or the revenues of their 
territories. 

The Commissioners were obliged to return 
the copies of papers, which they received from 
the Directors, in fourteen days, witli their ap- 
probation ; or to state at large their reasons for 
disapproving of them ; and their despatches, so 
approved or amended, were to be sent to India, 
unless the Commissioners should attend to any 
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representations of the Court of Directors, re- 
specting furtlicr alterations in them. 

The Court of Directors had no power to send 
any orders regarding their civil or military 
government, without the sanction of the Com- 
missioners; hut tliese might (if the Directors 
neglected to send true copies of their intended 
despatches, upon any subject, within fourteen 
days) send from themselves orders and instruc- 
tions relative to the civil or military concerns 
of the Company, to any of the Presidencies of 
India ; and these instructions the Court of 
Directors were, in such case, bound to forward. 

If the Commissioners forwarded any orders 
to the ( ourt of Directors on points not relating 
to the civil or military government, or to the 
revenues of the territorial possessions of the 
Company, the Directors might appeal to the 
King and C ouncil. 

In all cases of secrecy, and particularly such 
as related to war or |)cacc with the Native 
Powers of India, tlie Coniniissioncrs liad the 
power of sendino- their orders to the local 
Governniciit of India, through a Secret Com- 
mittee ot the Court of Directors; wltich Com- 
mittee, by the act, could in this case only he 
considered as tlie vehicle of the instructions to 
the local authorities in India. 

The chief Government in India was by this 
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act to consist of a Governor General and three 
Counsellors; and the Commaiidcr-in-Chief of 
the forces for the time being had a voice and 
precedence next after the Governor General; 
but was not to succeed, in the event of a va- 
cancy, unless by special appointment of the 
Directors. 

The constitution of the Government of the 
subordinate Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay, was the same as Bengal ; and at both, the 
Governor had, like the Governor General, a 
casting vote in Council. 

These Settlements were by this act placed 
completely under the rule of the Governor 
General in Council, on all points connected with 
negociations with tlie Country Powers, peace or 
war, and the application of their revenues and 
forces. 

Tlic King had a right, by this act, to recall 
the Governor General, or any Officer of the 
Company, from India : and if the Court of 
Directors did not within two months nominate 
some person to a vacancy, which occurred in 
any of the principal stations, such as Ciovernor 
General, Governor, Cominandcr-in-Chief, or 
Counsellors, to which it was their duty to ap- 
point, the Crown became possessed of the right 
to make such nomination. 

It was declared by this act, that as the pur- 
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suit of schemes of conquest was repugnant to 
the wish, to the honour and the policy, of the 
Uritish Nation, that it was not lawful for the 
Governor General in Council of Fort William, 
without tlie express authoiity and concord of 
the Court of Directors, or of the Secret Com- 
mittee, eitlier to declare or commence hosiilitics, 
or to enter into any treaty for making war 
against any of the Native Princes or States in 
India, or any treaty guaranteeing* the dominions 
of such Princes or States, except when hostili- 
ties have been commenced, or preparations 
actually made for the attack of the British 
Nation in India, or of some of the States and 
Princes, whose dominions it shall be engaged 
by subsisting treaties to defend. 

The subordinate Presidencies were prohibited 
by this act from making war or peace, without 
orders IVom Fort William, the Court of Direc- 
tors, or the 'Secret Committee; except in cases 
of sudden emergency or imminent danger, when 
it would be luinous or unsafe to postpone such 
hostilities or treaty. The Supreme Government 
had the power given them of suspending any of 
the Governors ol’ the subordinate Settlements, 
who disobeyed their orders. 

A new and extraordinary Court was consti- 
tuted by this act, for the trial of Indian delin- 
quents. It was formed of a specified number 
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of Members of the House of Lords and House 
of Commons ; and had great powers given to it, 
for the purpose of bringing to justice persons 
wliom it was stated, that common Courts could 
not reach. But it is needless to dwell upon this 
part of the Bill, as it was, in consequence of re- 
presentations from the British subjects in India, 
completely new-modelled and changed. 

An act was passed in 1786, by which several 
parts of the act of 1784 were explained and 
amended. The power of appointing a civil ser- 
vant, of twelve years’ standing, on the occurrence 
of a vacancy, to Councils, was given to the 
local Governments of India. 

The appointment of a Commander-in-Chief to 
Councils was made an act of option, not of ne- 
cessity. The Directors were vested with tlie 
power of appointing the Commander-in-Chief 
in India Governor General, &c. of making the 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras and Bombay 
President of those Settlements; and, what was 
more important, the Governor General, and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, were vested 
by this act with a discretionary right of acting, 
in extraordinary cases, without the concurrence 
of their Councils, being held solely and per- 
sonally responsible for any consequences, which 
might ensue from the measures adopted under 
such circumstances. 
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This great power was only given to such Go- 
vernor Geiieual or Governors, as were specific 
cally appointed to those stations, and did not 
devolve to their casual successors ; and it did 
not extend to cases of a judicial nature, or to 
the alteration of any established regulations for 
tlie civil government of the British Settler- 
mcnts in India. 

In 1797, an act was passed, by which Courts 
were established at Madras and Bombay with 
powers nearly similar to those which liad been 
before given to the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Bengal. These Courts were made alto- 
gether independent of the Company’s Govern- 
ments in India ; but they were not competent 
to try informations against the Governor or 
Council, unless in cases of felony or treason. 
The regulations of these Courts were in some 
respect altered, by an act passed in 1800, when 
a Chief Judge, and two Puisne Judges, were 
appointed to the Court of Judicature at Madras. 

The intention of Mr. Pitt’s Bill for the better 
administration ot Indian affairs, was avowedly 
more that of temporary reform, than of final 
establishment. It’s object was rather directed to 
a correction of abuses, and to a control of power, 
than to the complete removal of admitted evils, 
or the actual introduction of an efficient system. 
More could not have been expected, and pets 
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haps was not intended. As his plan proceeded 
on tlie avowed ground of niaintiuuing, instead 
of demolishing, the established constitution of 
the Company's Ciovernmcnt, a great part of the 
efficiency of the new system was sacrificed to the 
forms of the old ; and much of that embarrass- 
ment, which has attended the operation of this 
measure, may be traced to that spirit of concilia- 
tion in which it was originally framed. 

The circumstances under which this system 
commenced, were purticukiily favourable to it’s 
success and popularity. The admitted abuses 
which it corrected, the great strength of the 
Administration in England at the time when it 
was introduced, the ability and influence of the 
President of the Hoard of Control, and the firm- 
ness and integrity of the nobleman who was 
first invested with the high powers, which the 
amended Bill of 1786 so wisely gave to the 
Governor (lencral of India; all contributed to 
cover it’s defects, and to bring it’s meiits into the 
most prominent point of view. But subsequent 
even. shave shown, that it required all these 
aids to render it successful, and that the failure 
of any one of them would have had the most 
serious effect upon it's operation. 

In proof of this assertion, it is only necessary 
to advert to the eagerness with which the Court 
of Directors have seized every opportunity, 
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wliich the casual weakness or changes in the 
Afiniiiiistratioii of the Country has afforded 
them, to regain that influence and authority, 
which they had lost. Since the dissolution of 
IVfr. Pitt’s first Administration in J 801 , they 
liave been engaged in continual contentions 
with the Board of Control. During almost the 
whole period that Lord Dartmouth presided at 
that Hoard, these contentions literally pre- 
vented the necessary orders being sent to 
India; and it may be doubted whether the 
conciliatory policy, which his immediate suc- 
cessor (under nearly similar circumstances) 
tlioiight it expedient to pursue, was not at- 
tended with equally bad effects to the public 
interests. 

The Court of Directors are a highly respect- 
a])lc body of men ; and they have acted under 
this Bill, as all men in their situation would 
liave acted. They liave regretted the loss of 
power, and liave desired to regain it. They 
liave been placed in a situation, where they had 
two interests to promote, which were generally, 
if not always, opposite in their nature. The 
one, the general interests of the Nation; the 
other, the particular interests of the Corpora- 
tion, Can it be either a subject of surprise or 
reproach, that tlie Directors have generally 
proved true to the latter? or, in other words, 
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that they have supported an interest, which 
supported them ; that they have been faithful 
to their constituents, and to the vital principles 
of their constitution, which, though well adapt- 
ed to the administration of those commercial 
interests for which it was first framed, was un- 
suited to the Political Government of a large 
Empire. This fact, indeed, was admitted by 
all, that from the theory of Mr. Pitt’s Bill the 
power of the Court of Directors, as a Political 
Body, should be extinct; but the result has 
proved otherwise. The influence of the Com- 
pany in the House of Commons has supported 
their authority in Leadenhall Street; and wl)cn 
the Administration has not been strong, the 
control over them has been almost nugatory. 
There certainly can be no reasonable objection 
to the Court of Directors, considered as a body 
of liberal and well-informed men, being in- 
trusted with the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India; but there is an objection, and a 
strong one, grounded on the nature of their 
constitution, as the Directors of a commercial 
company. In the present great scale of our 
Indian Empire, those intrusted with it’s Go- 
vernment should be suited, from their habits 
and objects in life, to the arduous duties which 
they have to fulfil : their views should be ex- 
tended to the general prosperity of the Empire 
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which tliey rule; and not confined, or rather 
directed, to a particular branch of it : and they 
should (into whatever shape the nature of the 
(^vernment of England required them to be 
formed) be constituted upon principles, which, 
while they subjected them to a severe and di- 
rect responsibility to their Country, left their 
exertions in the execution of tlic great trust 
committed to them free and unembarrassed. 

The failure of Mr. Pitt’s Pill in it’s operation 
in this essential point, was foretold by Mr. 
Burke. “ The scheme of reconciling a Direc- 
tion really and truly deliberative’ (said that 
gifat Orator and Statesman) “ with an office 
really and substantially controlling, is a sort 
‘‘ of machinery, that can be kept in order only 
a short time. Either the Directors will 
‘‘ dwindle into clerks, or the Secretary of State, 
“ as has hitherto been the case, will leave 
“ every thing to thejn, often through design, 
“ and often through neglect. If botli should 
affect activity ; collision, procrastination, 
“ delay, and in the end utter confusion, 

‘‘ must ensue.” 

I he best mode of judging every system of 
this nature, is by its practical result; and a 
cursory view of the piincipal political events, 
which have occuned in the Government of 
India since the introduction of Mr. Pitt's Bill, 
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will be the best comment upon the merits and 
defects of a measure, which, it never must be 
forgotten, was deemed, as I have before stated, 
bj it’s great author, as an experiment; and one 
in wliich, from the difiBculty of the task, human 
wisdom could hardly venture to anticipate suc- 
cess. 

The first person to whom the great powers, 
vested in the Governor General of India by the 
act of Parliament passed in 1786, were in- 
trusted, was Marquis Cornwallis ; and the cha- 
racter of that nobleman was suited to the high 
charge. Firm in his purposes, possessing un- 
wearied zeal, and unsullied honour, he pro- 
ceeded toward the objects which he had in 
view, with a vigour and decision which com- 
manded success. The great reforms and changes, 
which he ettccted in the military and civil esta- 
blishments of India, and the system of inter- 
nal rule that he introduced into the Provinces of 
Bengal and Bahar, will ever reflect the highest 
honour on his name. 

The consideration he enjoyed in England 
greatly promoted that success which attended 
him in India. His rank and character, while it 
placed him above the influence of the Ministers 
of the Crown, or the fear of the Court of Direc- 
tors, commanded a respect from the civil and 
military servants of the Company, which, added 
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to the increased powers with which he was 
vested, freed liini from every shadow of opposi- 
tion. He was enabled, from the same causes, to 
stimulate to exertion, by the distinction which 
his personal favour bestowed, the first talents in 
India ; and to combine the efforts of every am- 
bitious and honourable mind in the support of 
the measures of his Administration. 

It is not necessary to enter into any detailed 
history of Lord Cornwallis’s Government. A 
concise review of the prominent political events, 
which marked his Administration ; and of those 
principles, which guided his conduct under 
themi ; will sulficiently elucidate the subject, 
and answer the object of this Sketch. 

The principal event, which occurred during 
his Administration, was the war with Tippoo 
Sultaun. This had it's origin in a violent acfres- 
sion of that Prince, who, on the ^ 29 th of Decem- 
ber 178.9, stormed the lines of the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, a Prince who was acknowledged under 
the protection of the English Government, by 
the stipulations of a treaty, which had been 
concluded witli Tippoo in 1784. 

To understand the nature and extent of the 
great political changes which were the conse- 
quences of this event, it will be necessary, be- 
fore I detail the causes of the war witl^^ Tippoo 
Sultaun, to trace, in a succinct manner, the 
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history of the alliances which Lord Cdrn><^allis 
thought it his duty, on this important occa- 
sion, to form with the States of Hyderabad and 
Poonah. 

By a treaty, concluded between the Nizam 
and the Company in 1766, the latter engaged to 
furnish that Prince with a subsidiary force, 
when it was required, to settle the affairs of his 
Government; with a provision, however, that 
they should be at liberty to withdraw either a 
part or the whole of such force, whenever the 
safety of their own Settlements, or the territo- 
ries of the Carnatic, rendered sucli a measure 
necessary ; and by a subse(]uent article of the 
same treaty, the Nizam engaged (with a similar 
provision) to afford the Company, when re- 
quired, the aid of his troops. 

A corps of two battalions joined tlie Nizam’s 
army under this treaty; but were soon obliged, 
by the treachery of tliat Prince, who formed a 
connexion with Hyder, to return to the Com- 
pany’s territories. 

The rupture, which this conduct on the part 
of the Nizam caused with the Company's Go- 
vernment, terminated in 1768 in another treaty, 
by which that Prince not only agreed to con- 
sider Hyder Naigue as an usurper, and to revoke 
all sunnuds, or distinctions, which that Chief 
had received from him or any former Soubahdar 
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of the Deckan ; but to aid the Company in ob- 
taining possession of the Dewanee of the Car- 
natic Balaghaut (or the Country of Hyder), on 
tlie condition of their paying him a peishcush of 
seven lacks of rupees for that Country. 

The cession of the Circar of Guntoor to the 
Company, on the death or misconduct of the 
Nizam’s brother, was an express stipulation of 
this treaty ; and it was also agreed, that the 
English should furnish the Nizam, on rerpiisi- 
tion, with a subsidiary corps of two battalions 
of Sepoys, with guns; on the condition, how- 
ever, of his defraying the actual expense of 
such corps, while it remained in his service. 

This corps had never been required by the 
Niz.am : and the connexion between that 
Prince and the Company was, notwithstanding 
this treaty, of a general and unsettled nature, 
till the year 1788; when Lord Cornwallis, with 
a view to obtain the Guntoor Circars, and to 
effect a settlement of the arrears of peishcush 
due for the Circars, deputed a British Resident 
(Sir John Kennaway) to Hyderabad. 

The demand of the cession of Guntoor, agree- 
ably to the condition of the treaty of 176’8, was 
accompanied with military preparations, which 
secured a prompt compliance on the part of the 
Nizam; who, from the unfortunate issue of a 
recent contest with Tippoo Sultaun, appeared 
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to be, at the moment when it was made, most 
anxious for the alliance of the Ikitish Govern- 

r 

ment; and, with a view to this object, he had 
deputed Meer Abdool Cassim to Calcutta, for 
tlie purpose of conveying fully his sentiments 
and wishes to tlie Governor General. 

The mission of Meer Abdool Cassim* was 
productive of a new engagement, (explanatory 
of the treaty of 1768,) conveyed in the form of 
a letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Nizam; 
but declared by the former to be equally bind- 
ing upon the British Nation as a regular treaty, 
which, Lord Cornwallis informed the Nizam, 
he was prevented entering into (unkss just 
cause should be given) by the laws of his Coun- 
try, and the injunctions of the King and Com- 
pany of England. 

This public instrument, which was dated the 
1st of July I78y, after Stating the motives, wliich 
regulated the conduct of the English (iovern- 
ment in insisting on the cession of the Giintoor 
Circars, and the objections which existed to 
giving any further security, than the pledge of 
national faith, for the regular payment of the 
peisheush, (the arrears of wliich had been 
settled in a manner satisfactory to both parties,) 

* This able man was aflervvards better known under bis title 
Moer Alluni. lie died Prime Minister at Hyderabad in 
Nov. 1808. 
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proceeds to explain the 6th article of the treaty 
of 1768, wjiich, it states, shall be agreed to mean, 
‘‘ That the force engaged for by this article, 
(two battalions of Sepoys, and six pieces of can- 
non manned by Europeans.) shall be granted, 
whenever the Nizam shall apply for it ; making 
only one exception, that it is not to be em- 
ployed against any Powers in alliance with the 
Company ; viz. Pundit Purdhaiin, Madhajee 
Scindiah, Madhajee Ragojee Bhonslah, anti other 
Mahratta Chiefs, the Nabob of Arcot, Nabob 
Vizier, or the Rajahs of Tanjore and Travam 
core.” 

This explanation altered one very material 
part of the alliance. The right, which the Com- 
pany had, under the treaty of 176S, to withhold 
or withdraw the subsidiary force with which it 
was bound to aid the Nizam, was abrogated; 
and tlie right of that Prince to keep and em])loy 
that force in any manner he chose, so long as it 
was not employed against the above specified 
Princes and Cliicfs in alliance with the Com- 
pany, was fully recognised and established. 

It would appear from subsequent parts of this 
letter, that Meer Abdool Cassim must have been 
directed to use his endeavours to persuade the 
Governor General to adopt measures for the ful- 
filment of those articles in the treaty of 1768, 
which related to the vesting of the Dewaiiee of 

V 
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the Carnatic Balaghaut in the Company, on the 
condition of paying a sum of seven lacks of 
rupees annually to the Nizam for that Country; 
or, in other words, to proceed, on the grounds 
of the treaty of 1768, to dispossess Tippoo 
Sultaun of his territories. 

The Governor General rejected those proposi- 
tions, as inadmissible, from the lapse of time 
whicli had occurred, and the relations of general 
amity in which the British Government then 
stood to the Prince, whose possessions such an 
engagement would affect. 

But, though Tippoo Sultaun had not shown 
any open indication of hostility against the En- 
glish Government, or it’s Allies, at the period to 
which we allude, his conduct must have been 
such, as to make Lord Cornwallis believe, that 
he cherished hostile projects against the British 
Government; or his Lordship would hardly, 
in consequence of the above propositions of the 
Nizam, have entered into a political engage- 
ment with that Prince, which might justly be 
deemed more than merely defensive against 
Tippoo Sultaun. 

The desire, indeed, of not offending against 
the letter of the Act of Parliament, would ap- 
pear on this occasion to have led to a trespass 
on it’s spirit, by the revival of an offensive alli- 
ance against Tippoo Sultaun; for such the treaty 
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of 1768 undoubtcflly was; because, though 
Lord Cornwallis, in his letter of the 1st of July 
1789, declares, that circumstances have totally 
prevented the execution of those articles in the 
treaty of 1768, wliich go to vest the Company 
with the Dewannee of the Carnatic Ballaghaut; 
yet he adds, Should it hereafter happen, that 
‘‘ the Company should obtain possession of the 
“ Country mentioned in those articles with 
your Highness’s assistance, they (the Com- 
** pany) will strictly perform the stipulations 
in favour of your Highness and the Mah- 
rattas.” 

It is necessary to remark in this place, that 
two treaties had been concluded, subsequently 
to the treaty of 1768, between Hyder Ally 
Khan and the British Government; and the 
latter State had concluded a treaty of peace with 
his son Tippoo Sultaun in 1784, by which it had 
fully recognised his right of sovereignty to the 
territories which he possessed ; and assuredly, 
under such circumstances, the revival, with any 
modification, of an olfensive alliance against his 
power, could not but alarm that Prince. Nor 
was his alarm likely to be dispelled by that 
qualification in the engagement, which pro- 
vided, that no immediate operation should be 
undertaken against his dominions ; as the ex- 
pression, by which that qualification was fob 
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lowed, showed, that the eventual execution 6f 
those articles, which went to divest him of his 
territories, was not deemed an improbable, or, 
at least, an impossible occurrence by the con- 
tracting Powers. 

Another part of this engagement, which ap- 
peared calculated to excite apprehension in the 
mind of Tippoo, was, the stipulations which re- 
garded the employment of the subsidiary force 
granted to the Nizam; which was made discre- 
tional, with the exception of not acting against 
some specified Prince and Chiefs, Allies of the 
British Government; among whom he was not 
included. 

That such ideas were entertained by Tippoo, 
from the moment he heard of the conclusion of 
this engagement, there cannot be a doubt. It 
would indeed appear, by a letter from the Resi- 
dent at Poonah, that the Minister of that Court 
considered this engagement as one of an offen- 
sive nature against Tippoo Sultaun. 

There is no person acquainted with the nature 
of the times in which this engagement was 
formed, but must be sensible that every mea- 
sure of precautionary policy was then necessary, 
on the part of the British Government, to coun- 
teract and frustrate the ambitious designs of 
Tippoo Sultaun : but what has been stated will 
show, that the literal construction of the restric- 
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tions of the Act of Parliament had, upon this 
occasion, the e,ftcct of making the Governor 
General pursue a course, which was perhaps not 
only questionable in point of faith ; but which 
must have been more offensive to Tippoo Sul- 
taun, and more calculated to produce a war with 
tliat Prince, tlian an avowed contract of a de- 
fensive engagement framed for the express and 
legitimate purpose of limiting his inordinate 
ambition. 

As soon as the actual hostile aggressions of 
Tippoo Sullaun relieved Lord Cornwallis from 
the restraints under wliich lie considered himself 
placed by the letter of the Act of Parliament, 
he hastened to secure, by every effort within his 
power, the hearty co-operation of the Nizam, in 
the war in which that aggression had involved 
the Company. In his instructions to the Resi- 
dent at the Court of that Chief, under date the 
128th of January I75M), he directs him to inform 
tlie Court of Hyderabad of the infraction, hy 
Tippoo, of the treaty of peace between him and 
the Company; to take every opportunity in his 
power to cx|)ose in it’s proper colours the faith- 
less character of that Prince, and to explain to 
the izani and his Ministers the great adv^an- 
tages, which they may derive from forming a 
close connexion with the British Government. 

Ihe Governor General also authorized tin? 
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Resident to assure the Nizain, (as an induce- 
ment to brini^ him to an early declaration in 
favour of the British GovernmenV,) that no 
peace would be concluded vvithTippoo, wilhout 
securing to him a full participation of the advan- 
tages which might he obcained by tlie war ; and 
that as the condiuT of 'l1[)poo had placed the 
English Government at liberty, it was ready to 
enter into a defensive alliance with the Nizam, 
for the mutual guarantee against Tipjx )0 of the 
territories, which might he possessed hy the 
respective parties, when the war should be 
terminated. 

The Governor General, in the same instruc- 
tions, vested the Resident of Hyderabad with 
the fullest power to encourage every advance, 
which might be made by Ti|y|)oo Sultaun’s tribu- 
taries, or subjects, toward forming a connexion 
with the Company; and directed him to employ 
persons of rank in obtaining information of 
Tippoos designs; or in persuading any of his 
Ministers or principal Officers to abandon him, 
and to act under the direction of the English 
Government in their endeavour to overturn Ids 
power; and the Resident was assured, tliat 
whatever engagements he might contract with 
persons of that description, should be punctually 
fulfilled by Government. 

A treaty of oftensive and defensive alliance 
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was, in conformity to these instructions, con- 
cluded with the Nizam on the 4 th of July I 7 <^ 0 , 
and ratified by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil on the 29th of the same month. 

The provisions of this treaty were, that mea- 
sures should be immediately taken to punish 
Tippoo Sultaun, and to deprive him of the means 
of disturbing the general tranquillity. That the 
Nizam and Paishwah should both vigorously 
prosecute the war; that the former should send 
a contingent of ten thousand horse to act with 
the Company’s army, which body were to be 
paid by the Company; that an equal division 
of conquests between the contracting parties, 
was to be made, at the conclusion of the peace, 
with the exception of such forts and territories 
as the Honourable Company might take previ- 
ously to the commencement of hostilities by the 
other parties. 

lhat particular Zemindars and Polygars, who 
were specified, having been formerly dependent 
upon the Nizam and Mahrattas, should (if their 
forts and territories were taken) be placed upon 
the same footing, in relation to these Powers, 
as formerly. That iji the event of a peace be- 
coming expedient, it should be settled by 
mutual consent ; and that, after it’s conclusion, 
any attack by Tippoo on one of the parties, 
was to be punished by all, in the mode, and on 
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the conditions, which the contracting parties 
might hereafter settle. 

It appears from the correspondence of the 
Resident, that the Nizam tliroughout this nego- 
tiation testified the greatest suspicion of the 
Mahrattas; and at one conference he asked 
tlie British Resident, What this Government 
would do, if, during the absence of his aimy, 
while assisting the Company, the Paishwah, in- 
vited by Tippoo, should invade his dominions? 
“ The Company ought to sacrifice them all in 

your Highness’s defence,’’ replied the Resi- 
dent, with an honourable warmth, which gave 
confidence to that Prince ; wlio, however, con- 
tinued to use his earnest endeavours, during 
the negotiation of this treaty, to induce the 
English Government to make, by a specific 
article, the guarantee of his dominions. And 
tliough the Governor General, from a just ap- 
prehension of giving offence to the Paishwah, 
and of losing the benefit of liis co-operation in 
the war, evaded a compliance with his request, 
he nevertheless authorized the Resident to give 
the Nizam assurances, which were calculated 
to confirm his hope of accomplishing this object 
at a more favourable juncture. 

The principle on which Lord Cornwallis re- 
sisted the solicitations of the Nizam on this 
point, is distinctly expressed in liis despatch 
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to the Resident, of tlie 12th April 1790. “ I 
“ trust,” lie states, “ that the more that his 
“ Highness rcJlccts upon the nature of his pro- 
position, that I should engage to interfere, in 
case the Mahrattas should at any time make 
“ unreasonable cletnands upon him; he will 
more clearly see, that as the Mahrattas have 
acceded heartily and cordially to the con- 
federacy, it would be highly improper in me 
‘‘ to suppose that they would be inclined to 
** treat one of their own Allies with injustice; 
“ and consequently, that such an assurance 
“ must appear to them in a light highly injuri- 
“ ous and offensive. 

But in order,’’ his Lordship continues, 
to prove to his Highness how anxious I am 
to go every justifiable length to show my re- 
gard to his interests, and to gratify him in his 
“ wishes, you may inform him, that, provided 
the Mahrattas do not positively object to it, 
I will agree to it’s becoming an additional ar- 
tide in the present treaty ; that should dif- 
“ fcrcnces arise between any two of the Con- 
“ federates, the third party shall be bound to 
interpose his good offices, and to take every 
“ means in his power to bring those differen- 
ces to a just and amicable settlement.” 

The Resident was, in the same despatch, au- 
thorized to inform the Nizam and Jiis Minis- 
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ters, that, should an article to the above effect 
be assented to by the Poonah Government, 
and any case should arise, in which L©rd Corn- 
wallis’s interference should be called upon, in 
consequence of it, they should always find him 
in the best disposition to endeavour to save his 
Highness from the necessity of submitting to 
mortification or injury. 

These assurances appear to have had the ef- 
fect of giving confidence to the Nizam, and of 
reconciling him to the treaty in the shape in 
which it was concluded; and in a despatch to 
the Resident, under date the 2C)th July, which 
accompanied the treaty, Lord Cornwallis con- 
firmed the hopes which his former assurances 
had led that Prince to entertain upon this 
point. 

I am perfectly convinced,” he informs the 
Resident in a paragraph of his despatch, “ that 
“ you will spare no pains to show the Nizam 
how much he is called upon, by considera- 
lions of honour and interest, to fulfil his en- 
“ gagements with the strictest punctuality, and 
‘‘ to exert the whole power of his Government 
“ in the most vigorous prosecution of the war ; 

and although it will be necessary for you to 
“ be constantly upon your guard against en- 
couraging his Highness and his Ministers in 
too sanguine hopes respecting the value of 
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the future connexion, .which they may ex- 
‘‘ pect to forni with this Government, and to 
avoid ‘making use of any expressions of at- 
“ tention to the Nizam’s interests, which could 
‘‘ furnish ground for jealousy to the Mahrattas; 
“ yet you may constantly assure the Nizam 
and his Ministers, that they may depend 
upon receiving the most unequivocal marks 
of cordiality and friendship from the Com- 
“ pany, in return for whatever proofs they 
shall give of their attention to our interests 
and wishes in the prosecution of the present 
‘‘ war; and that they will find us well dis- 
“ posed, when a proper opportunity oflers, to 
‘‘ take such further steps for drawing the con- 
nexioii closer between tlie two Governments, 
as may be consistent with good faith and a 
due attention to subsisting engagements with 
our other Allies.” 

Such w^as the policy, which the Marquis 
Cornwallis pursued on this critical occasion 
with the Nizam. lie afibrded to that Prince 
immediate security, by the aid of a subsidiary 
force; he held out prospects to him of great 
and permanent advantages, by the favourable 
conditions of the ofiensivc and defensive alli- 
ance against Tippoo SultaUn ; and by the 
assurances convened to him through the 
British Resident at his Court, he taught him 
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to expect, in the further happy cultivation and 
improvement of the alliance, which had been 
contracted, a complete security, at a more con- 
venient opportunity, against that most serious 
of all dangers which threatened his power, the 
restless and insatiable ambition of his Mahratta 
neigliboLirs. 

The wisdom of this policy was seen in it’s 
lesLilt The Nizam co-operated witli perfect 
sincerity in the war against the Sultaiin ; and 
though the character of his troops and the habits 
of his Government, prevented that benefit from 
liis aid, which might have been expected from 
the numbers of his army, and the extent of his 
resources, there cannot be a doubt, but that his 
exertions, however ill conducted, contributed 
in a considerable degree to the happy termina- 
tion of a war, which indeed could never have 
been carried on upon such a scale without his 
assistance. 

The connexion of the British Government 
with the Court of Poonah subsequent to the 
treaty of Salbhye, had been of a general though 
friendly nature. Lord Cornwallis liad, on the 
first appearance of a rupture with Tippoo, di- 
rected his attention to an alliance with the 
Paishwah; and when the conduct of the Sul- 
taun made war unavoidable, he transmitted in- 
structions to the Resident at Poonah, Sir Charles 
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Mallet, of nearly similar import to those de- 
spatched on the same occurrence to the Resident 
at Hyderabad. There existed no subsidiary en- 
gagements with the Court of Poonah : and in 
these instructions, which were dated the 27th 
of January 1790, his Lordship expressed a hope, 
that the Mahrattas would act by themselves in 
the war, as he apprehended risk, from the com- 
position of their army, (being almost all cavalry,) 
to any small body of English infantry : he, how- 
ever, informed the Resident, that if they could 
not be induced to take an active part without 
the aid of a British corps, measures should be 
taken to afford it. 

The Poonah State appears to have been, from 
a variety of causes, perfectly inclined to the 
proposed alliance : but the emergency of the 
period made those delays, which are habitual to 
a JMaliratta State, a subject of the most serious 
anxiety ; and it would appear from a despatch 
from Lord Cornwallis to Sir Charles Mallet, 
under date the 28th of February, that he felt 
strongly at this moment the injurious operation 
of those restrictions, which had prevented his 
cultivating, at a less urgent and more favourable 
period, the alliance of the Paishwah. 

Some considerable advantages have, no 
‘‘ doubt, been experienced,” his Lordship states, 

‘‘ hy the system of neutrality, which the Legis- 
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lature required of the Governments in ibis 
Country ; but it has at the same time been 
attended with the unavoidable inconvenience 
of our being constantly exposed to the 
** necessity of commencing a war, without hav- 
“ ing previously secured the assistance of efii- 
cient Allies.” 

The late outrageous infraction of the treaty 
of peace by Tippoo Sultaun,” his Lordship 
adds, furnishes a case iit point. We could 
“ not suffer the dominions of the Rajah of Tra- 
“ vancore, who was included by name, as our 
Ally in that treaty, to be ravaged or insulted, 
“ without being justly charged with pusillani- 
mity, or a flagrant breach of faith, and with- 
** out dishonouring ourselves, by that means, in 
** the view of all the Powers in India; and as 
“ we have been almost daily obliged, for several 
** years past, to declare to the Mahrattas, and 
to the Nizam, that we were precluded from 
“ contracting any new engagements with them 
‘‘ for affording them aid against the injustice or 
“ ambition of Tippoo, I must acknowledge, 
“ that we cannot claim, as a right, the perform- 
“ ance of these promises which the Mahrattas 
‘‘ have repeatedly made, to co-operate with us 
** whenever we should be forced into a war 
with that Prince.” 

His Lordship repeats his intention in this 
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despatch, to offer the Mahrattas a defensive al- 
liance agajnst Tippoo ; to which they would, he 
states, “ in reason and equity have a good 
“ title, if they were to take a part with us, 
“ without having made such a previous engage- 
“ mcnt.” 

In a despatch to the Resident at Poonah, 
under date the 22d of March, Lord Cornwallis 
authorizes the Resident to declare to the Court 
the objects, which he has in view in the war; 
the first of which he states to be an indemnifica- 
tion for the expenses and losses sustained by the 
Company, either in preparations or in military 
operations. In the event of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas joining. Lord Cornwallis declares his 
next object will be to oblige Tippoo to restore 
all, which he or his father have usurped or re- 
tained from either of these Powers ; as well as 
to force him to surrender that part of the Car- 
natic, Payen Ghaut, which he now possesses ; 
and, on account of the shocking barbarity with 
which he treated the Nairs on the Coast of 
Malabar, he declares it to be his intention, “ to 
‘‘ insist upon his setting those people free from 
“ all future dependence upon him.” 

After some delay, a treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance against Tippoo Sultaun, was 
concluded between the English Governmentand 
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the Paishwah on the 1st of June, and ratified on 
the 5 th of July, 1790 . 

The conditions of this treaty were in sub-^ 
stance little different from that concluded with 
the Nizam. It was stipulated, that the Paishwah 
should have an option, during the war with 
Tippoo, of the aid of an equal English force to 
that serving with the Nizam; and that he 
should, jointly with that Prince, furnish cavalry 
to serve with the English army, if such aid was 
required. 

The Court of Dowlut Row Scindiah, and of 
Ragoojee Bhonslah, were solicited by the Go- 
vernor General to exert their influence to pro- 
mote the success of this important negotiation: 
but their efforts, if they even used them, would 
never have prevailed upon the wary Nanah Fur- 
navese, who then presided over the Paish waifs 
councils, to adopt such a line of policy, had he 
and the military Chieftains of the Poonah State 
not been stimulated by stronger motives ; among 
which may be included, a deep sense of recent 
injuries sustained from Tippoo Sultaun, an ap- 
prehension of the future violence of that Prince, 
and an expectation of regaining the fine Pro- 
vinces, which had been wrested from them by 
him and his father Hyder Ally Khan. 

Similar motives had operated on the mind of 
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the Nizam: And Lord Cornwallis, though he 
left no expedient untried, which promised to 
promote the*alliance with both that Prince and 
the Paishwah, was fully sensible that his hopes 
of success rested entirely upon the grounds which 
I have stated, llis Lordship indeed observes, 
in his letter to Sir Charles Mallet, under date 
the 28 th of February 1790 , “ My dependence 
upon the support of both those IVjwers (tlie 
“ Paishwah and the Nizam), upon the present 
“ occasion, is grounded solely^ upon the ex|)ecta- 
“ tion of their being guided by the common in- 
fluence of passions, and by considerations of 
“ evident interest, which ought to dispose them 
to seize a favourable opportunity with eager- 
ness, to reduce the power of a Prince, whose 
ambition knows no bounds, and from whom 
both of them have suffered.’' 

It will he now necessary to rectir to those 
events, which immediately produced the war 
with Tippoo ; the conduct observed at the 
peiiod ut their occurrence by the Government 
of Fort St. George; and the measures which 
that conduct led Lord Cornwallis to adopt. 

The pretext upon which Tippoo Sultaun 
a))|)r()aehed the Country of Travancore, was to 
recover two places, Cranganore and Jay cotta, 
which the Pajah had purcliast d from the Dutch ; 
but which Tippoo alleged were dependent upoi; 

G 
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him, as forming part of the possessions of his 
tributary the Rajah of Cochin. Tlie Rajah o< 
Travail core had been desired by 'the Madras 
Govern ’lent (acting under instructions from 
Bengal) to annul this arrangement; but had 
remonstrated, on the grounds of Tippoo’s asser- 
tion being false, the places in question having 
he alleged, been obtained by the Dutch from 
the ]\)i tiiguesCj to wlioni they had belonged 
long before the Rajah of Cochin became tribu- 
tary to the Mysore Government. 

. In consequence of this remonstrance, which 
was forwarded to Bengal, the Supreme Govern- 
ment sent detailed instructions to the Govern- 
ment of Foit St. George. 

The purport of tliese instructions, wliich were 
dated the 1 3th of November 1789, was, that if 
the places in question were found, on full in- 
vestigation, to have belonged to the Rajah of 
Cochin subsequently to that Chief’s having be- 
come a tributary of Mysore, the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore must be obliged to restore them to the 
former possessor: If, on the contrary, tliey 
had not belonged to the Rajah of Cochin subse- 
quently to the period stated, the claims of 
Tippoo Sultaun were to be resisted, and the 
legitimately acquired right of the Rajah of Tra- 
vancoie to these possessions was to be supported. 
In the event of Tippoo’s liaving obtained pos- 
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session of them previously to the arrival of the 
instructions, thp Madras Governinent was 
directed to* open a negotiation with him, 
with a view to effect, if possible, an amicable 
adjustment of the point on the above principles. 
“ Of whatever importance” (the Supreme Go- 
vernment observes in a paragraph of this de- 
spatch) “ the two places in ((uestion may appear 
‘‘ to the defence of the territories of the Rajah 
of Travancore, it cannot be opposed to the 
serious consequences of a war: hut wc are 
'' equally convinced, that a tame submission to 
insult or injury would, in it's effects, prove 
the most fatal policy.” 

The Supreme Government further directed 
the Government of Fort St. George to take no 
measures, without it’s previous sanction, for dis- 
possessing rippoo Sultaun of Cranganore and 
Jaycotta, if he was in actual possession of those 
places, unless he attacked the other territories 
of the Rajah of Travancore: but, on such an 
attack being made, they positively ordered the 
Government of Fort St. George to deem it an 
act of hostility, and the commencement of a 
war, which they were to prosecute with all pos- 
sible vigour and decision. 

These instructions do not appear to have been 
fully attended to by the Government of Fort 
St. George ; . who, indeed, in their letter of the 
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3d of January, arraigned tlie reasoning upon 
which they were grounded, and state their opi- 
nion, that the proceeding of tlie Kajah of Tra- 
vancore, in purchasing the forts of Cranganore 
and Jaycotta from the Dutch, was unwarrant- 
able on every principle of policy and justice ; 
and therefore not entitled to the support of the 
British Government. 

Under these impressions, they do not, in the 
letter they addressed to Tippoo, inform liim, 
agreeably to the instructions of the Supreme 
Governinent, that it was the intention of the 
English Government (if the right of the Dutch 
to sell these places was cstablislied) to resist any 
attack, wliich lie made upon them; and the 
letter, which they addressed to the Rajah of 
Travancore on the sanie occasion, was not only 
silent on this point, but, in it’s general tenour, 
calculated to discourage that Prince from en- 
tertaining any expectation of support or assist- 
ance. 

The Government of Fort St. George had also 
been directed to assemble the army, to suspend 
the investment, to stop all payments to the 
Nabob’s creditors, and to make no disbursement, 
which could be avoided, in order that the whole 
resources of the State might be applied to mili- 
tary preparations; but these instructions seem 
to have been in a great degree eyaded, if not 
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neglected. The military preparations were made 
in a tardy manner, and on a limited scale, for 
the declared purpose of saving expense; and 
the provision of a large proportion of the in- 
vestment was continued. 

These proceedings were early marked by the 
strongest censure of the Supreme Government; 
who, in a despatch under date the 8tli of Feb- 
ruary, commented on them with great severity, 
and demanded, in the most categorical terms, an 
explanation of the causes, which liad, upon this 
critical occasion, led the Government of Madras 
to disregard, in the manner in which it had 
done, their positive and repeated orders and 
instructions. 

After Tippoo was repulsed from the lines of 
Travancore, he had addressed two letters (under 
date the 24th of December and 1st of January) 
to the Government of Fort St. George ; in 
which he attempted to palliate his conduct upon 
that occasion, and to attribute the attack to the 
sudden impulse of revenge, which his army felt 
at the conduct of some of the troops of the Ra- 
jah of Travancore. These letters were full of 
extravagant professions of friendship to the En- 
glish Government. These professions, though 
contradicted by the whole tenour of Tippoo’s 
Conduct, seem to have been received by the 
Government of Fort St. George, as strong pre- 
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sumptive proof of the peaceable intentions of 
that Piince; anti in a letter, from Mr. John 
Holland, Governor of Fort St. George, to Lord 
Cornwallis, under date the IJth of February, in 
which he advises his Lordship of his intention 
to proceed to England, he makes use of the fol- 
lowing expressions : As tar as I am able to 
‘‘ judge, it is not Tippoo’s intention to breal^ 
‘‘ with the Company; he probably feels him- 
self injured by the condi|Ct ot our tributary, 
the Rajah of Travjiucore; and it rests with 
your Lordship to consider how far $uch con- 
duct may have been consistent with the re- 
spect which he owed this Government, or 
‘‘ with tlie laws of Nations. I confess it ap- 
pears to me a very important question ; and 
from the late letters received from Tippoo 
Sultaun, there is every reason to think that 
he will be disposed to enter into nego- 
tiations for the adjustment of the points in 
dispute.” 

The indignation, which the whole tenour 
of the ponduct of the Government of Fort 
St. George, upon this occasion, had excited in 
the mind of Lord Cornwallis, was forcibly ex- 
pressed in his Lordship’s letter to Mr. L- J- Hol- 
land, the acting Governor of that Presidency, 
under date the mh of March 1790; which 
lie concludes with the following passage : 
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So far am I from giving credit to the late 
“ .Government for economy, in not making the 
necessary preparations for war, according to 
the positive orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, after having received the most gross 
insults that could be offered to any Nation; 

‘‘ I think it very possible that every cash of that 
ill-judged saving may cost to the Company a 
crore of rupees : besides which, I still more 
“ sincerely lament the disgraceful sacrifice 
'' which you made, by that delay, of the honour 
of your Country, by tamely suffering an inso- 
lent and cruel enemy to overwhelm the do- 
minions of the Rajah of Travancorc which 
“ we were bound by the most sacred ties of 
‘‘ friendship and good faith to defend.” 

Lord Cornwallis had determined to proceed 
immediately to Fort St. George, to prevent the 
serious dangers, which appeared to him to 
threaten the public interests from the conduct 
of the local authority at that Presidency; but 
the arrival of General Meadows, who was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Holland, led him to 
change his resolution, and to entrust to that 
Officer the conduct of a war, which in a despatch 
to his address, under date the 8th of March, he 
describes, as “ a measure not less necessary to 
“ vindicate the insulted honour of the Nation, 
than to provide for it s future security, by ac- 
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complisliing, at a favourable moment, the re* 
“ duction of the power of Tippoo Sultaun/' 
The Government of Fort St. George, in a de- 
spatch, under date the 8th of March, subsequent 
to the arrival of General Meadows, transmitted 
to the Supreme Government a letter, which had 
been received from Tippoo Sultaun, in reply to 
the letter addressed to liim by Mr. Holland. In 
this letter Tippoo entered into a long defence of 
his conduct, both as that related to the Rajah of 
Travancore, and to the Nabob of the Carnatic; 
and assented to the suggestion, wliich had been 
made by Mr. Holland, of appointing Commis^ 
sioners, whom, however, lie requested might be 
sent to his Court. No answer was made to his 
communication by the Government of Fort St. 
George, who expressed (in this despatch to 
Bengal) an opinion, that a compliance with his 
wishes of sending Commissioners to his Court, 
would be highly derogatory to the dignity of 
the English Government. 

The Supreme Government, in their reply to 
this communication, stated their having before 
directed, that the attack of the lines of the 
Rajah of Travancore should he considered a de- 
claration of war ; and they had, they said, con- 
cluded, that the Government of Fort St. George 
were, in obedience to tlieir repeated orders, 
either busy in making the necessary preparations, 
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or in carrying on tlie war with vigour ; nor did 
they see how any negotiation could commence 
witli honouV, till full reparation was made by 
Tippoo Suitaun for the outrages which he had 
already committed. 

In concluding this letter they direct, that 
the Presidency of Port St. George should, in 
answer to all Tippoo’s letters, explicitly in- 
form him, that it had incontrovertibly 
appeared, that Cranganore and Jaycotta 
were held by the Dutch as independent 
“ possessions, and never paid tribute to the 
Rajah of Cochin; and therefore that the 
Dutch had an undoubted right to dispose 
of them to the Rajah of Travancore, or to 
any other Power, whom they might think 
proper; that they cannot look upon the 
‘‘ attack which Tippoo made upon the Rajah 
‘‘ of Travancore’s lines to have happened by 
accident, as he was upon the spot, and 
‘‘ conducted it in person ; and as the Rajah 
“ has been in possession of those lines upwards 
of twenty years, and they were consequently 
guaranteed to him by the late treaty of peace; 
so violent an act of hostility can be seen in 
no other light, than as an infraction of the 
“ treaty with the Company.” 

General Meadows, on the receipt of these 
fmal instructions, proceeded from Madras to joiq 
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the army, which was assembled on Trichinopoly 
plain, and reached the camp .on the 24th of 
May. He had informed Tippoo Suftaun of his 
arrival ; and after he had joined the army he re- 
ceived a letter from that Prince, remonstrating 
against the assembly of troops, which had taken 
place on the frontier of tlie Company’s domi- 
nions, and requesting to be allowed to send a per- 
son of rank to make such explanations, as were 
necessary to restore confidence and friendship 
between the two States. To this letter General 
Meadows returned the following short and dig- 
nified answer: 

I received yours, and I understand it’s con- 
tents. You are a great Prince; and, but for 
your cruelty to your prisoners, I should add, 
an enlightened one. The English, equally 
incapable of offering an insult, as of submit- 
** ting to one, have always looked upon war as 
declared from the moment you attacked their 
Ally, the King of Travancore. God does not 
** always give the battle to the strong, nor the 
race to the swift; but generally success to 
“ those, whose cause is just; upon that wc 
“ depend.” 

On the 12th of June, and a few days subse- 
quent to the despatch of this letter. General 
Meadows entered the territories of the Sultaun; 
and commenced a war, which was terminated 
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by Lord Cornwallis in person, on the 23d of 
February 1792, io a manner most glorious to the 
British Government, and it’s Allies : Tippoo 
Sultaun having, by the preliminary treaty, which 
was concluded gn the 22d of February 1792, 
agreed to cede half Ins territories, and to pay,- 
as a compensation for the expenses incurred by 
the allied Powers in carrying on the war, the 
sum of three crores and thirty lacks of rupees.’*' 

It is foreign to my purpose to detail the 
events of this war, which are indeed sufficiently 
public ; I shall proceed, therefore, to a consider- 
ation of the leading features of that Policy, 
which induced Lord Cornwallis to commence 
the war; and to conclude, at the period when 
he (lid, a peace with Tippoo Sultaun. 

After the conduct of that Prince showed that 
he was decidedly hostile to the British Govern- 
ment and its Allies, the policy of Lord Corn- 
wallis was neither directed to obtain a delay of 
hostilities; nor limited to the object of repelling 
the immediate danger with which the State, 
over whose councils he presided, was threatened. 
When fully satisfied of the designs of Tippoo, 
lie hastened to attack him. ide saw tlje great 
advantages which were likely to result from 
early active offensive operations; and thg mo- 
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rnent he resolved on war, he contemplated (as 
appears from the wliole tenour of his correspon- 
dence previous to the commencement of hostili- 
ties) the increase of the Company’s territories 
in the quarters of the Carnatic, and Malabar, as 
a desirable object of policy ; both as it added to 
the power and resources of the British Govern- 
ment, and as it reduced those of one of it’s 
most formidable rivals. Acting upon the same 
principles, he held out conquest and increased 
resources, as incentives to the ambition of the 
Nizam and the Paishwah in the contest, in 
which he solicited them to engage, as Allies of 
the British Government 

The promptness and spirit with which Lord 
Cornwallis entered into a war, to vindicate the 
honour of the Company’s Government from the 
insult, which had been offered to it by the at- 
tacks on one of it’s Allies, raised the reputation 
of that State for strict adherence to it’s engage- 
ments. 

An event also occurred at the close of the 
war, which was calculated to improve that im- 
pression, and to establish on the strongest 
grounds the superior firmness, good faith and 
power, of the British Government. 

The Rajah of Coorgh, who bore a hereditary 
hatred to the family of Tippoo, bad during the 
war with that Prince been most active and 
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zealous in aiding the English Government; and 
in reward for bjs faithful services, as well as 
with a view of placing his Country as a barrier 
between the dominions of Tippoo and the Com- 
pany’s possessions on the coast of Malabar, 
Lord Cornwallis included the tribute of Coorgh 
among the cessions, which were to be made to 
the English Government, agreeably to the pre- 
liminary treaty. 

It is dillicult to state how far the personal 
resentment, which the Siiltaun entertained 
against the Rajah, and the importance which he 
attaclicd to the local position of his territories, 
might have led him to resist the cession of the 
tribute of Coorgh, if it had been demanded as 
an express stipulation of the preliminary treaty. 
It is evident, that this demand, in the shape it 
came, was very unexpected, and was considered 
by the Sultaun as a departure from his prelimi- 
nary engagement. He argued, and not without 
the appearance of reason, that the stipulation 
by which he agreed to cede lialf of his domi- 
nions to the Allies from the Countries adjacent to 
their own, could never be applied to the cession 
of this tribute, or of his right as Lord Para- 
mount over a Prince, wliose territories were 
situated within a short distance of his capital, 
and unconnected (from their being above the 
Ghauts) with the other cessions made to the 
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Company. The irritation of the Sultaun upon 
this question was excessive ; ,ancl, in his en- 
deavours to carry this point, he was equally im- 
pelled by motives of personal resentment against 
the Rajah, and a just appretiation of the value, 
from local position, of the Country of Coorgh, 
which commanded the best approach to his 
capital, and consequently the best road to 
Malabar. The same considerations, however, 
which led him to desire to retain the superiority 
of Coorgh, determined Lord Cornwallis not to 
grant it; and the whole settlement, which had 
been concluded, was brought to issue upon this 
question : but Lord Cornwallis, though he 
might have regretted not having earlier made a 
specific demand of the Coorgh tribute^ was too 
sensible of the degree in which this (piestion in- 
volved the national character, to agree to sacri- 
fice to the vengeance of the Sultaun, a Chief, 
who had been so forward to assist us in the 
operations of the war. He was not even shaken 
by the immediate prospect of renewed hostilities, 
which at one period threatened to be the inevit* 
able result of this difference ; and his ultimate 
success, in obliging Tippoo to resign all claims 
upon the Country in dispute, not only esta- 
blished the superiority of the British arms, in- 
creased the respect and admiration of the Allies; 
but confirmed in the strongest manner those 
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impressions, which liad been made by the 
grounds on which this war had been under- 
taken, ‘ 

The desire of not destroying what has been 
termed tlie balance of power in India, is gene- 
rally stated to have been one of the principal 
causes, which prevented Lord Cornwallis from 
prosecuting the war to the total annihilation of 
Tippoo; which, it is always assumed by those 
who assert this, he had it completely in his 
power to do. Without intending to deny that 
Lord Cornwallis might have destroyed the 
power of Tippoo, I certainly believe, that he 
must have been influenced to the line of policy 
he pursued by more powerful and more proxi- 
mate causes, than that speculative apprehension 
of danger from the increase of the dominions of 
the Nizam and the Maluattas, which has been 
so often ascribed as his motive for concludina: 
tlie peace. It must be remembered, that a divi- 
sion of the territories of Tippoo, though it 
would have added greatly to the dominions of 
these States, would have been attended with a 
more than proportionate increase to tlie power 
and resources of the British Government, who, 
after the destruction of so formidable and inve- 
terate an enemy, would liave had less cause than 
before to dread their hostility. This policy 
might be disputed, if either the conduct or the 
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character of the Sultaun had justified a hope, 
that the reduction of his power, by the aliena- 
tion of half his territories, would have cluinged 
his sentiments; or, if the British Government 
could have placed a reasonable reliance on his 
good faith or friendship; hut it is evident no 
such expectations were indulged by Lord Corn- 
wallis at the period when he made the peace ; 
for that nobleman, in his letter to the Court of 
Directors, which accompanied the ddiiiitive 
treaty, describes Tippoo as “ a faithless and 
“ violent character, upon whom no dependence 

could be placed.” Witli this just impression 
of his character, added to his knowledge of his 
ambition, his military habits, and his connexion 
witli the French, Lord Cornwallis must have 
considered him, even in his reduced state, as 
much more likely to distuib the trancjuillity of 
the Company’s possessions, than cither the 
Nizam or Mahrattas. 

The conduct of Lord Cornwallis upon this 
important occasion, was undoubtedly inllucuced 
by more obvious and stronger reasons. The 
finances of Government were in a very embar- 
rassed state: The general sentimeut in England 
was adverse to any war whatever in India : The 
Court of Directors had, in several of their de- 
spatches, and particularly that under date tlie 
21st of September 1791, which reached his 
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Lordship previously to the co<ncluS'ion of the 
definitive treaty, earnestly called his attention 
to the conclusion of an early peace, as alike 
essential to the finances and the interests of 
the Company : and they declare, in that de- 
spatch, their readiness to sacrifice some portion 
of the advantages, which they mig^ht justly 
expect from the success of the war, rather than 
risk it’s continuance. To these causes may be 
added the jealousy, which subsisted between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas; the difficulty of 
managing the unwieldy force of the former, 
and the serious apprehensions whicli were en- 
tertained of the treachery of the latter. These 
apprehensions were greatly increased at the 
time when tlie army was at Seringapatam, by 
the approach of Madhajee Scindiali towards 
Poonah, with the rumoured intention of esta- 
blishing Ills infiuence over the Paishwah, and 
of mixing in the war witli no favourable 
disposition to the interests of the Company’s 
Government. 

The accounts, which had arrived in India 
previously to the conclusion of this peace, of 
the prospect of an immediate war with Spain, 
and the probability that such event would in- 
volve Great Britain with France, was another 
strong inducement for Lord Cornwallis to 

H 
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bring the war with Tippoo to a termination; 
that he might be prepared to repel apy attacks 
of the latter Nation, or to direct the efforts 
of our arms against it’s Settlements in India. 

These plain and strong reasons will, with- 
out seeking for a general and speculative 
ground of action, sufficiently account for Lord 
Cornwallis having concluded a peace with 
Tippoo at the period he did ; as well as for that 
anxiety and uneasiness with which, from his 
letter, which accompanied the treaty of peace, 
he appears to have contemplated the probable 
renewal of hostilities. He had accomplished 
all those objects, which he had in view at the 
commencement of the war; and, under the 
circumstances in which lie was placed, he 
could not think himself justified in exposing 
to any hazard, by it’s continuance, the great 
advantages which he had obtained, 

The conduct of Lord Cornwallis to Tippoo 
Sultaiin, after tlie peace, was lionourable and 
dignified; and the affectionate manner in which 
he treated the hostage Princes, would probably 
liave made an impression on any other Prince, 
But Tippoo appears to have received such 
marks of kindness, more as insults to his 
wounded pride, than as proofs of friendship; 
and no part of his subsequent conduct gave 
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cause to hope, that he was sincere in his pro- 
fessions pf amity; or that the peace, which 
had been concluded, would be permanent. 

Though no specific change was made, after 
the termination of the war, in the conditions 
of the alliance with the Nizam; the relations 
of friendsliip between that Prince and the 
Company became more intimate, from the 
sense of the mutual benefit, which had at- 
tended the alliance; and the subsidiary force 
conrinued in his service. A contrary feeling, 
however, appears to have been produced about 
this period in the Court of Poonah ; the 
causes of which it may not be unuseful to 
state. A general proposition was made, after 
the peace with Tippoo Sultaun, to Lord Corn- 
wallis, by Hurry Punt, the Commander of the 
army of the Paishwah, for eventually subsidiz- 
ing a British detachment, of the same force and 
on the same terms as that with the Nizam, to 
aid the Paishwah ; and it was declared, that the 
purpose for which this force was required, was 
that of enabling the Paishwah to reduce to 
obedience any dependent, which might prove 
refractory. This proposition was rejected by 
his Lordship on general grounds ; but he states 
in a despatch upon tlie subject, that the princi- 
pal cause of objection to the measure, was his 
conviction, that it was meant to obtain the 
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countenance and support of the British Govern- 
ment against Madhajec Scindiah ; ^ of v^hose de- 
sign of establishing his inilucnce at Poonah, 
Nanah Furnavese then entertained the most se- 
rious apprehensions. 

This occurrence, no doubt, added to that 
jealousy, which the Poonah State had from the 
first entertained of our more intimate connex- 
ion with the Nizam; and laid the foundation of 
that contest, which so soon afterwards ensued 
between those States. 

The independent power of Madhajee Scin- 
diah, which was first recognised by the British 
Government in the treaty of Salbliye, was 
matured during the Government of Lord Corn- 
wallis; who declaredly governed by that sys- 
tem of neutrality, wliich the Legislature had so 
rigidly prescribed, and does not appear to have 
thought himself at liberty to make even a 
political effort to prevent that Chief’s aggran- 
dizement. The consequence was, the complete 
establishment of Scindiah’s power over the 
northern parts of Ilindoostan ; the possession, 
by that Chief, of the person of tlie Emperor of 
Delhi ; the formation of a large and formidable 
corps of regular infantry under European Offir 
cers, chiefly Frencli ; the erection of founderies 
and arsenals ; in short, the accumulation of 
those vast military powers and resources, which 
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tfitabled his immediate successor to carry on a 
war at t)ie same moment in the Deckan and 
Hindoostan against the British Government and 
it’s Allies. 

Previous to the commencement of the war 
with Tippoo Sultaun, Scindiah had made over- 
tures to become a party in the confederacy 
against that Prince, on the condition of an im- 
proved alliance with the British Government, 
of whom he solicited two battalions, to remain 
with the army with which he at that period 
proposed to march to Poonah. He also expres- 
sed an expectation, that the British Govern- 
ment would engage to defend his possessions- 
in Hindoostan during his absence. In addi- 
tion to these specific recpiests, he demanded the 
general aid of the Company against the Rajpoot 
Chiefs in Hindoostan, who continued to resist 
his authority. These conditions were, for a 
variety of obvious causes, deemed inadmissible; 
and no alliance of the nature which he wished^ 
was formed. Hence the councils of this Chief 
were, as I liave before stated, suspected, to- 
wards the close of the war with Tippoo^ of 
being more of a hostile, than a friendly nature 
to the British Nation. 

The conduct of Madhajee Scindiah, subse- 
quent to the conclusion of the peace with Tip- 
poo, appears to have been viewed with consi- 
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clerable jealousy by Lord Cornwallis ; and 
upon receiving a paper of intelligence, transmit- 
ted by the public news writer of Dehly in July 
which stated, that the Emperor of Delhi 
had written to the Paishwah, and to Scindiah, 
informing them, that he hoped, through their 
exertions, to obtain some tribute from Bengal; 
that nobleman furnished the British Resident 
at Scindiah’s Court with particular instructions 
upon the subject. In these instructions, which 
were dated the 9th of August 179^2» be states, 
that thougli the want of authenticity of the 
paper of intelligence received from Delhi pre- 
vents his making a formal representation upon 
this point, he is very desirous that his sentb 
inents should be conveyed to Scindiah and his 
Ministers in the most explicit manner; and he 
desires the Resident (should he not be able to 
discover the truth of the statement in a man- 
ner that would justify a public representation) 
to take advantage of any opening, which oc- 
curs, to deliver his sentiments. “ You will,'’ 
he observes, inform Scindiah, that, in the 
“ present situation of the King, I consider all 
letters written upon political points in his 
‘‘ name to be by his (Scindiah’s) sanction and 
authority only ; and that you are instructed 
by me to add, that an attempt to establish 
principles of the above description, by any 
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Power whatever, will be warmly resented by 
this Government. 

‘‘ You will,” he continues, “ in the course of 
any conversation or correspondence, which 
you may hold with Scindiah upon this point, 
“ take care to] recall, in the most forcible 
» manner, to his recollection, the spirit of 
moderation and forbearance, that has been 
manifested by the Government during the 
'' long period in which he has been employed 
in extending his conquests in the northern 
parts of Hindoostan; and that it would give 
us pain to be forced to depart from the neu- 
“ tral and pacific system, that we have hitherto 
observed in that quarter. You will, at the 
“ same time, inform him, that it is by my 
‘‘ particular directions that you say, that we 
have no desire to make any new acquisi- 
tions ; nor even to interfere in the internal 
“ affairs of the Empire, if we can avoid it with 
honour and safety ; but that if any of our 
neighbours should be rash enough to insult 
us by unjust demands, or in any other shape 
“ whatever, we feel ourselves both able and 
“ resolved to exact ample satisfaction.” 

These instructions were grounded on that 
proud but just sense of national honour, which 
will not suffer itself to be approached by the 
breath of insult, and which keeps danger at a 
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, distance by it’s alacrity to me^t it. They ap- 
pear to have had at the moment the best 
.effects; Scindiahs Minister having assured the 
Oritibh Resident, that the use which his mas- 
ter wished to make of the Emperor’s favour, 
was to establish his authority over the territo- 
ries which he held, not to subdue or invade 
those of others. 

No political connexion of any intimacy had 
ever subsisted between the British Government 
npd Ragojec Bhonslah. The personal character 
of that Chief, and the local situation of his ter- 
ritories, made it unlikely, that any eilicient aid 
could be obtained from his co-operation in the 
wai with Tippoo. But Lord Cornwallis never- 
theless neglected no means to conciliate him to 
an ac(|uiescencc in the justice and policy of 
that measure, and even invjted hipi to join tlie 
confederacy. With a view to those "objects, he 
deputed a Resident to his Court, wlio was em 
trusted also with the negotiation of some minor 
points, connected with the commercial inter, 
course between the two States ; and directed to 
convey a just impression to the Rajah’s mind of 
the imperious causes, which liad obliged the 
Governor General to marcli a body of troiops 
through the Province of Cuttack, before he 
could obtain the Rajah’s approbation of that 
measure. 
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In order to complete this general view of the 
political administration of Lord Cornwallis, I 
shall liere shortly refer to those principles of 
policy, which regulated the conduct of that 
nobleman in the cultivation of the more intimate 
alliances, which subsisted between the Company 
and those native Princes, whom a course of 
events had rendered immediately dependent 
upon it’s support and protection ; and whose in- 
terests were, from the nature of their political 
relation, identified with those of the English 
Government, 

The chief of those Princes, are the Nabob of 
the Carnatic and the Vizier of Oude. A brief 
statement of the leading measures, which Lord 
Cornwallis adopted with these two Princes, will 
be sufficient to throw every light, which is re- 
rjuired, upon this part of the subject. 

Subsequently to the arrival of Lord CornwaL 
lis in India, Sir Archibald Campbell (then Go* 
vernor of Port St. George) negotiated a treaty 
with the Nabob of the Carnatic. This treaty, 
which was concluded on the 24th of February 
17B7, was framed upon the principle of piovid- 
by an arrangement founded on just and 
equitable grounds, for the defence of the posses- 
sions of the Nabob and the Company in the 
Carnatic, and Northern Circars, 

Ihe princi}>al of it’s conditions were, that the 
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Nabob should contribute an amount of nine 
lacks of star pagodas annually toward the sup- 
port of the military peace establishment, which 
was to be maintained by the Company, for the se- 
curity of the dominions of the two contracting 
parties ; that, in the event of a failure on the part 
of the Nabob in the punctual payment of this 
sum, tlie Company was to possess a right to ap- 
point it’s own Officers, with adequate authority 
to superintend and receive from the Nabob’s 
Aumildars or Managers, the revenue of certain 
districts, which were specified, and, by an article 
of this treaty, made answerable for the regular 
payment of the annual amount above mentioned. 
It was further stipulated, that after the amount 
of the deficiency had been realized, the Officers 
appointed by the Company were instantly to be 
recalled. These provisions, however, were only 
for a state of peace. In the event of war oc- 
curring, it was agreed, that the Company should 
charge themselves with it’s conduct, and that 
four-fifths of the revenue of their possessions in 
the Carnatic and Circars should be applied to it’s 
prosecution; and by another article the Nabob 
agreed, that four-fifths of his revenue should be 
applied to the same purpose ; and that his pro- 
portion qf the debt of the war should be settled 
at twenty-five fifty-one parts. In the event of 
the above four-fifths, or any part of it, being 
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diverted from the current expenses of tlie war, 
or the debts, and'Cxpenses incurred tliereby, the 
Company was vested by the treaty with a right 
of appointing receivers and superintendants, to 
receive the revenues of all the Nabob’s Country 
from the Nabob's Officers, in the same mode, 
and upon the same conditions, as had been fixed 
in tlie case of districts mortgaged for the secu- 
rity of the annual payment of nine lacks of pa- 
godas, the amount fixed for the military peace 
establishment. 

Such were the leading conditions of an alli- 
ance, which, at the period at which it was con^ 
eluded, was considered as a great improvement 
of the political relations, which subsisted be- 
tween the Company and the Nabob of the Car- 
natic; and such it certainly was in one essential 
view. It vested the sole military power in the 
Company; and thereby gave security to the 
Empire, which had been before exposed to the 
most serious danger, from it’s resources being 
applied to the support of two armies formed 
upon opposite principles, and acting under dis- 
tinct and often distracted opposite authorities. 

This was, however, the only view in which 
this arrangement could be considered beneficial; 
in every other, it evidently carried the seeds of 
it’s own destruction. The sword was placed in 
one hand, the purse in another; and to combine 
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both, in order to produce that efficient exertiw, 
which the contracting parties were aware might 
be required for their mutual safety, it became 
necessary, unless the Nabob altered the whole 
principles of his Government, to introduce a 
complete change into the administration of 
those Provinces, from which their resources 
were to be drawn, during the actual existence of 
a war with a foreign State. In addition to this 
inconvenience, or rather danger, it must be 
evident, that the constant changes of authority, 
to which the territories of the Nabob were by 
this treaty made eventually subject, were likely 
to be destructive to every hope of improvement 
in the Country, or of permanent comfort and 
prosperity to it’s unfortunate inhabitants. 

The early result of this treaty, was a failure 
on the part of the Nabob in the most essential 
of it’s conditions; and when the war occurred 
with Tippoo Sultaun in \ 79 ^\ Lord Cornwallis 
found himself obliged to take possession of all 
his Highness’s Country, to secure the two States 
against the dangers to which he thought them 
exposed, from the mismanagement of the Na- 
bob’s Officers. This consideration made him 
direct the actual appointment of the Company’s 
Officers to collect the revenue ; contrary to the 
stipulations of Sir A. Campbell’s treaty, which 
left the collections to be made by the Nabobs 
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Officers, under the super intendance and autho* 
rity of the Company’s Officers. The Governor 
General, however, directed that the Nabob 
might be permitted to appoint Officers to ob-^ 
serve the conduct, and inspect the accounts, of 
the servants of the Company, in order that a 
satisfactory settlement of accounts, upon the 
principles prescribed by the alliance, might 
hereafter be made between his Highness and 
the British Government. 

In a letter, under date the 2 1st of June 1790, 
in wliich Lord Cornwallis directs the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George to adopt this measure, 
he states most forcibly the causes, which have 
led to ifs necessity; and gives positive orders 
for it’s immediate execution. He expresses in 
this despatch great regret, that the Nabob has 
not been prevailed upon to give his assent to 
its adoption. The Government cannot, how- 
ever, he states, gratify the Nabob’s private sen- 
sations, by forbearing to take efficient steps to 
exact the performance of his engagements td 
the Company, without being guilty of a flagrant 
neglect of the attention, which was due to the 
honour and interests of their Countrv, arid to 
the security of his Higliness’s own dominions. 

Lord Cornwallis also expresses in these in- 
structions his expectation, that the Nabob would 
ere long become sensible of the interested and 
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criminal motives of those advisers, who had in- 
fluenced him to resist the solicitations of the 
Madras Government ; and that he would soon 
see, that while his people were treated with jus- 
tice and humanity, a liberal fund would be 
secured for the support of his own dignity, and 
that of his family ; and the remainder of the re- 
venues (to use Lord Cornwallis’s own words) 
** would be rescued from the liands of extor- 
‘‘ tionefs and usurers, and honourably applied to 
** the defence and protection of his subjects and 

dominions.” 

The assumption of the Country of the Nabob 
facilitated greatly the 0 ])erations of the war; 
not only from it’s placing the resources of the 
Carnatic in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, but from giving that State the undivided 
power of drawing forth, in the most prompt 
manner, every military supply, which the Coun- 
try possessed, to the aid of the public service. 

When Lord Cornwallis returned to Fort 
St. George, after the termination of the war 
with Tippoo, he opened a negotiation with the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, which terminated in the 
conclusion of a new treaty with that Prince on 
the 12th of July 1792. 

The preamble of this engagement annulled 
the treaty of 1787, concluded by Sir A. Camp- 
bell, on the grounds of a representation received 
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from the Nabob under date the 9 th of June 
1792, addressed to Marquis Cornwallis, which 
stated, that the resources of the Carnatic were 
not competent to enable him to perform the 
stipulations of the above engagement; and that 
the security which the Nabob had agreed to 
give to the Company for the regular discharge 
of the stipulated sums (which he had to pay 
under that engagement), was not equal to the 
ends intended : The engagement also, into 
which the Nabob had entered with the Com- 
pany for the liquidation of debts due by him to 
private persons, was annulled; and the treaty 
entered into by Lord Cornwallis was declared 
to provide for all cases stated in either of the 
engagements, which it annulled. 

By this treaty, the defence of the territories of 
both States was (as fixed by Sir A. Campbells 
treaty) intrusted to the Company, who were, 
in the event of war, to assume the management 
ot the Carnatic ; which was to remain in their 
hands during the continuance of such war, and 
to be returned to the Nabob at its termination; 
unless in cases, which were particularly speci- 
fied. It was also a stipulation of this engage- 
ment, that, as long as the Company remained in 
possession of the Carnatic, they should pay to 
the Nabob one fifth part of it’s revenue. 

The Nabob, by an article of this treaty, agreed 
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to pay nine lacks of pagodas annually, on accbuht 
of the expenses of the military establishment of 
the Company during peace ; and further to pay 
the sum of six lacks twenty-one thousand one 
hundred and five pagodas annually for the liqui- 
dation of the debts due by him to his private 
creditors. 

The Company were to be put in possession of 
the Poligar tribute, as part payment of these 
sums; and the Nabob was to receive credit for 
the sum of two lacks sixty-four thousand seven 
hundred and four pagodas on this account, with-* 
out the Company's having a right to make any 
deduction for charges of collection. The 
amount remaining after this deduction, which 
the Nabob was to pay annually on account of 
military expenses, and the liquidation of his pri- 
vate debts, viz. twelve lacks fifty-six thousand 
and four hundred pagodas, was to be paid in re- 
gular instalments; and in the event of any 
failure on his part, specified districts, yielding 
revenue to the amount stated, were, under the 
conditions of this treaty, to be assumed by the 
Company; and the Nabob was, on this event 
occurriniT, to recall all his Officers from the 
above districts, except one in each, who was to 
remain, and annually to receive from the Com- 
pany’s Officers attested statements of iPs gross 
revenue and nett receipts. 
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The revenue of these Countries, when as- 
sumed, was tO'bc deducted from the sum to be 
paid by the Nabob ; and they were to remain in 
the possession of the Company until the arrears 
due on the instalments were cleared, and the 
debts due by tlic Nabob to his private credit- 
ors were fully liquidated ; after which, those 
districts were to be restored to his authority. 
It was, liowevcr, stipulated, that on his failure 
in the regular payment of any of the instalments 
of the amount of six lacks thirty-five thousand 
two hundred and ninety-five ])agodas, wliich 
would remain to be paid annually on account 
of military expenses exclusively of the paisli- 
cush or tribute, the Company possessed a right 
to reassume such one or more of the specified 
districts, the revenue of which was equal in 
value to the amount of the instalments, which 
had fallen in aricar; and, on such event occur- 
ring, the district or districts so reassnmed were 
never to be again restored to the Nabob. 

llesides these regular and stipulated pay- 
ments, tlie Nabob agreed to defray such addi- 
tional charges, as were incurred in granting him 
the occasional aid of the Company’s troops to 
support his authority, or preserve internal order 
in his dominions. 

riicse were the principal conditions of the 
tJ’eaty, whicli Lord Cornwallis made with the 


1 
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Nabob of the Carnatic, to whom he rebtoi ed' his 
Country soon after it’s conclusion.^ Though 
there can be no doubt this engagement simpli- 
fied in some points, and greatly amelioraled in 
others, that which Sir A. Campbell had con- 
tracted ; it corrected none of it’s radical defects. 
The most material point in which this treaty 
diflFered from tlie one which had been before 
concluded, was, in that stipulation, which pro- 
vided for the complete introduction of a new 
authority in the Government of the Carnatic, on 
tlie occurrence of war with any foreign Power. 
This change of authority, which was condi- 
tional in the treaty of 1787, was rcndcicd abso- 
lute by that of 1 By tliis essential altera- 
tion, those faint liopcs, which might before have 
existed, of benefit to the couti acting parties 
from the operation of an efiicient administration 
of the affairs of the Nabob, or any of his suc- 
cessors, were altogether extinguished. This 
treaty also left the Nabob as much exposed, as 
the former one, to the destructive intrigues of 
interested and bad advisers; and to the luinous 
arts of usurers and extortioners, who, it was 
evident, would continue, as they had done be- 
fore, to stimulate him, by every effort in their 
power, to the baneful resource of anticipating 
his revenues, for the purpose of avoiding, or at 
least protracting, the diminution of his personal 
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iiutliority, by tlie alienation of any part of his 
territories. 

Lord Cornwallis, however, appears, from the 
general tenour of his despatches, written at the 
moment, to have entertained strong hopes of the 
happy operation of this treaty. But the autho- 
rities in England did not partake of this impres- 
sion, and they early directed an endeavour to 
modify the whole arrangement, which they ap- 
prehended (and, the event proved, with justice) 
would never yield those advantages, which had 
been expected from It’s conclusion. 

It will he necessary, in order to understand 
the nature of the arrangement whicli Lord 
Cornwallis made with the Vizier of Oude, to 
take a short general view of the connexion, 
wliich previously subsisted between the Com- 
pany and that Prince. 

Jiy tile treaty of Eyzahad, which was con- 
cluded with the Nabob Vizier Asupli ud Dowlah, 
in the beginning of the year 1/75, soon after 
the accession of that Prince to the Musnud, the 
f ompany came into possession ot Benares, Ciha- 
zipfire and Chunar; and it was stipulated, that 
a regular brigade of the Company’s troops should 
be stationed in the territories of the Nabob for 
the defence of the Siibah of Oude, Corah and 
Allahabad. The Nabob agreed to pay the 
uiouthly amount of two lacks and sixty thou- 
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sand rupees for the services of this corps, as 
long as it was stationed with him ; and it was 
also agreed, that if lie required further aid to de- 
fend other countries than those specified, a sum 
should be fixed, at the period of the requisition, 
proportioned to the service. 

A few months after this treaty was concluded, 
Asuph ud Dowlah, in consequence of tlie great 
disorders which prevailed in his Country, and 
the want of discipline and irregularity of his 
army, applied to the Governor General for the 
aid of a body of English Officers sufficient for 
six battalions of Sepoys, a corps of artillery, and 
a proportion of cavalry. This corps would, he 
slated in his application, be a complete check 
upon the remainder of his army, and greatly 
strengthen his Government, lie left the forma- 
tion entirely to the English Government, en- 
gaging, that he would make arrangements, by 
which it’s pay should be regularly discharged. 

The corps, which was thus formed, was in 
1777 incorporated with the army of tlie Com- 
pany, and stationed at Furruckabad. It was 
termed the temporary brigade, in distinction 
from the regular brigade in the Nabob’s service, 
which was fixed at Cawnpore. The annual 
charge to the Vizier for the temporary brigade, 
was about twenty-three lacks of rupees. 

The Vizier was informed by tlie Governor 
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General, at the period when the temporary bri- 
gade was .formed, that it should remain a fixed 
charge to him for so long a time as he should 
require it for his service. The Court of Direc- 
tors, however, appear to have disapproved of 
this stipulation. “ If by this proposition,” they 
state in a despatch upon the subject, “ it is in- 
tended to leave the Vizier at liberty to dis- 
charge the troops at his pleasure, we tliink 
such a stipulation dangerous, and likely to 
operate to our very great inconvenience; and 
“ if more be meant than is expressed, and you 
“ intend to exert your influence, first to reduce 
‘‘ tlie V'izicr to acquiesce in your proposal, and 
“ afterwards to compel him to keep the troops 
“ in his pay during; your pleasure, your inten- 
“ tions arc unjust, and a correspondent con- 
duct would reflect great dishonour on the 
“ (’ompany.” 

d'iic emharrassment, which the Court of 
Directors anticipated from this arrangement, 
soon arose. In the year 1779, (two years after 
the measure had been adopted,) the Vizier, on 
the ground of a great defalcation of his revenue, 
caused by a failure of rain, declared his inability 
to make the advances necessary for the payment 
ot the brigades, and the satisfaction of the other 
claims of the Company : and, though the esti- 
mate of the M'hole demand of the Company on 
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him for the year was 13,612,188 rupees, he re* 
fused to grant orders to the Resident for more 
than 6,882,000. The Resident, when lie re- 
ported this proceeding, transmitted a letter from 
tlie Vizier, under date the IJJth of November 
1779, in which he professed his attachment to 
the Company; but earnestly solicited, that a 
consideration of his distress might lead the 
English Government to relieve him from the 
burden of maintaining the new lirigade sta- 
tioned at Futty Ghur, which he declared was 
not only useless to his Government, but the 
cause of great loss in bis revenues and customs. 
He also rc(piired the sanction of the Govern- 
ment to the dismission of some other corps in 
Ids service, which were commanded by Euro- 
pean Officers; and, according to his sratemcnl, 
attended with great expense, and v(‘rv little 
utility. 

The Government of llcngal considered, that 
a compliance with the Vizier’s wishes would ex- 
pose both his interests and those of the Company 
to the greatest danger ; as it was evident, that 
he possessed no immediate means of preserving 
the internal tranquillity of his own territories, 
much less of protecting them from the danger 
with which they were actually threatened b\' 
the Mahrattas, with whom a war was at the 
moment deemed unavoidable. Ifnder this iin- 
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])res.sion, tliey directed the Resident not only 
to insist upon a full and prompt performance of 
his pecuniary engagements to the Company ; 
hut to declare to him, that he stood pledged to 
maintain the armies, which had been formed 
for liis protection ; and that in the present 
circumstances of his Government, and that of 
the Company, (threatened with immediate 
war,) to disband any part of those troops 
which were maintained for his service, was 
a measure no less improper for Inm to sug- 
gest, than it was for the English Government 
to adopt. 

A letter was written at the same time by the 
(lovcrnor General to the Vizier, in which the 
dangerous consequences, which were likely to 
result from a compliance with his re(|uests, were 
most forcibly stated. It never could have been 
supposed, the Governor (Jeneral informed him, 
that, wlien he applied for tlie new brigade, the 
Company would have been at the pains to raise 
and discijdine so large a body of men, and to 
augment their establishment by the addition of 
suel\ an extraordinary number of Officers, as 
were necessary to command them ; if they were 
liable to be burthened with the sole weight and 
expense of maintaining these Officers, by a sud- 
den resolution on the part of the Nabob to dis- 
charge them, without previous and timely notice, 
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and witlunit tlicir consent. lie explicitly in^ 
forincd the Nabob in this letter, that, if be was 
determiued to witlidraw liiinself from the alli- 
ance and assistance of the Company, lie must 
give sufiicient time and notice of his rcfiolution, 
ill order to prevent the interests of the Company 
suffering from a hasty execution of it: that 
he could not consent to the Vizier dismis- 
sing the Company’s troops at such a distance 
from lionie, at such a crisis : and he expected as 
much time would be given to dispose of the 
force, when the V^izicr had no occasion for it's 
services, as there bad been for raising it Mr. 
Hastings concluded tliis letter, by expressing 
his conviction, that, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate failure of the liarvest, his Highness’s 
funds were still sufficient to pay a force, which 
seemed so indispensable for the security of his 
Country. He tbeieforc insisted on his making 
good his payment to the Company, even if he 
was obliged to leave in ariears, or disband, part 
of his own troops in order to effect that neces- 
sary object. 

No doubt appeared to have been entertained, 
at the period of this occurrence, of the imperi- 
ous necessity, which compelled the British Go- 
vernment to refuse compliance with the re- 
quests of the Vizier, but the evils of a subsidiary 
engagement, the stipulations of which were not 
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absolute, and the dissolution of which depended 
to a great .degree upon the caprice of a native 
Prince, were never more forcilrly experienced; 
and it perhaps required all that wisdom, firm- 
ness, and decision, which marked the charac- 
ter of Mr. Hastings, to save the public interests 
from the great danger, to which they were on 
this occasion exposed by the conduct of a 
weak and profligate Prince; who, acting under 
the induence of wicked and designing men, 
would have sacrificed, for the gratification of 
his pleasures, or the attainment of a temporary 
object, the permanent interests and security of 
his own Country, and the interests and security 
of that State with which he had, from a course 
of events, become completely identified. 

'J'hough the Nabob Vizier was obliged to 
.ic<|uicsce, foi the moment, in the urgency of 
the reasons stated by the Governor General, he 
took the first favourable opportunity of renew- 
ing his solicitations upon the subject ; and 
when he had proved his attachment to the 
llritish Government in a very unequivocal man- 
ner, by his conduct during the rebellion of 
Cheyt Sing, Uajah of Ileuares, he again ear- 
nestly reiiuested the attention of Mr. Hastings, 
who, under a more favourable impression of his 
designs, than he had before entertained, con- 
'-•Inded an engagement with him upon the I.91I) 
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of Septenil)er, 1781. By tliis engagement it 
was agieetl, that the temporary brigade should 
be recalled within the limits of the Company’s 
possessions, that the different corps of Sebundy* 
ill his service under English Officers, should be 
reduced, and that he should only be charged 
with the expense of the original brigade, which 
had been fixed at the rate of 260,000 rupees per 
month, and one battalion of Sepoys to be sta- 
tioned with the Resident at Lucknow ; the 
expense of which was fixed at the rate of 
25,000 rupees per month. 

In the event, however, of the Vizier even 
requiring a further aid of troops, he was, by 
the terms of this engagement, to be charged 
Avith their actual pay, and allowances, from the 
date on which they crossed the Carumnassa river. 

All the conditions of this engagement ap- 
pear to have been carried into execution except 
the most essential, that which related to the 
recall of the temporary brigade, which Mr. 
Hastings states (in a general account of his 
proceedings, published in England), that he 
was prevented from fulfilling b)' some political 
causes, to which the nature of the times obliged 
him to pay attention. He furtlier states in the 
same document, that, by a subsequent accom- 
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inodation, into wliich lie entered witli Asupli 
ud Dowlak in 178-1, when he visited Lucknow, 
lie again positively agreed to withdraw the de- 
tachment from Furruckabad, and actually left 
orders with the Resident at Lucknow to that 
effect; hut that, on his return to Calcutta, he 
found tliis measure completely at variance with 
the opinions of the other Members of the 
Hoard; and he thought it his duty, from a con- 
sideration of his situation, (being on the eve of 
resigning the (Jovernment,) not only to give 
U]) all idea of cairying this arrangement into 
effect: but to make the repeal of his former re- 
solution, upon this subject, an act of his own 
authority ; that it might not appear the etlect 
of opposition ; and tiu rcliy produce a danger- 
ous intliienee on the credit of the succeeding 
Adniinistratiou. 

No material changes in the connexion be- 
tween the Company and the ^'izier occurred 
during the shoit (iovernment of Sir John 
]\Iacj)herson ; but these delays made the Vizier 
more anxious for the accomplishment of his 
oliject; and immediately after the arrival of 
Marquis Cornwallis in India, Asupli ud Dowlah 
deputed his ablest and most confidential Minis- 
ter, Ilyder Beg Khan, to Fort William, with a 
view of explaining his situation to that noble- 
>"aii, and of effecting an arrangement, which 
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would relieve him from some part of the exist- 
ing burden on his finances. 

The nature and result of this negotiation 
were fully stated by Lord Cornwallis in a 
minute, which he recorded upon the 20th of 
April ; which document elucidates, in the clear- 
est manner, the principles which regulated the 
conduct of that nobleman in the final set- 
tlement of this diflicult and important rpiestion. 

The Vizier had expressed, through Ilyder 
Beg Khan, his expectations that the English 
Government would recall the brigade from 
Furruckabad, agreeably to the stipulations en- 
tered into by Mr. Hastings when at Lucknow ; 
but Lord Cornwallis expressed his opinion, 
that the continuance of that force in the 
dominions of the Vizier was cciually essential 
to the interest of the Vizier and the Company. 
His Lordship stated in a letter, which he ad- 
dressed to the Vizier upon this occasion, the 
motives which made him desire the continuance 
of this force in his dominions ; and in the mi- 
nute, which he recorded upon the subject, he 
sums up the arguments, which had induced 
him to this line of conduct, by the following 
remarks ; “ I shall only observe,” he states in 
that document, “ that I by no means consi- 
“ dcred a single brigade stationed at Cawn- 
“ pore, as adequate to the defence of the 
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Vizier’s frontiers ; that although it did not 
appear to me tliat there was reason to ap- 
prehend any immediate attack upon them, 
“ the recall of so considerable a part of our 
force, as the Fiitty Ghur brigade, might 
have precipitated that event; that it is well 
known, that the forces in the service of the 
Nabob Vizier are under no discipline, and 
barely siifhcicnt to preserve the internal 
peace of his dominions ; that Ids own imme- 
diate subjects are retained within the bounds 
of duty and allegiance by the respect inspired 
“ by the Company's troops ; that tlie character 
of the Vizier, his inconsiderate profusion in 
“ his expenses, his inattention to provide for 
them, and his total disregard to every thing 
but momentary gratifications, rendered it 
impossible to depend upon his care, either 
“ for the protection of his Country from fo- 
“ reign invasions, or internal commotion; and 
that although the charges attending the con- 
‘‘ tinuance of the brigade at Futty Ghur exceed 
the sum we are authorized to claim from him, 
under the orders of the Court of Directors, 
the arrangements made by this negotiation 
render the additional charge of little im- 
portance, when the magnitude of the objects 
‘‘ is considered.” 

Lord Cornwallis also observes in this mi- 
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luitc, that from a general statement of the 
payments, which the Nabob Vizier had made 
under different heads to tlie Company for a 
period of nine years, those amounted to the ave- 
rage of eighty-four lacks per annum ; thougli, 
by the treaties of 1775 and 1781, the Nabob 
had only bound himself to pay to the English 
Government the sum of 3,121,000 rupees, and 
3,420,000 rupees per annum. 

Ills Lordship adds in this document, that by 
the engagement which he had concluded with 
Hyder Eeg Khan, the annual amount of the 
Vizier's payment was permanently fixed at fifty 
lacks of rupees per annum ; and lie expressed 
his conv'iction, that this amount would fully 
indemnify the Company for all expenses to 
which they might he exposed from their con- 
nexion with the Vizier; ami that Prince had, 
lie was assured, perfect ability to make this 
auiuial (lisbursemeut, without suffering in either 
his eonvenicncc or dignity. 

llyder lk*g l\h:m aecpiiesccd iu tliis arrange- 
ment; with a declaration, however, that he re- 
lied upon tlie justice of (iovenimcnt, and it’s 
regard for the interests of his master, to dimi- 
nish the ('xpenses for the maintenance of the 
Company s troops in his dominions by a recall 
of part of thorn, whenever policy or conve- 
nience should warrant such a measure. 
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Lord Cornwallis, in his letter to the Vizier, 
made a promise to the effect of the expectation 
expressed by Ilydcr Ilcg Khan ; hut, in his 
minute on this subject, his Lordship acknow^ 
ledges, that he could not foresee a period when 
such a measure could with prudence be accom- 
plished. 

His Lordship in this very able minute took a 
view of the nature of the connexion between 
the Company anti the Vizier; and the line of 
conduct, which it was, in his opinion, the duty 
of the English (lovernment to pursue toward 
that Erince, with the object of improving and 
preserving the alliance. 

“ The connexion," he observes, “ between him" 
(the Cizicr) “ and the Company now stands 
upon the only basis calculated to render it 
“ permanent. M e undertake the defence of his 
Country ; and in return he agrees to defray 
“ tlie leal expenses incurred by an engagement 
ol so much value to himself. The internal ad- 
“ ministration of his affairs is left to his cxclu- 
“ sivc management ; and my attention will be 
“ constantly directed to the preservation of this 
system, whilst the Vizier continues to fulfil 
“ the stipulations into which he has entered. 

“ By this declaration of a noninterference in 
“ the detail of the Vizier's Government, I do 
not mean to preclude myself, or this Board^ 
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“ from making representations to him on tlie 
** subject of his administration, whenever it 
“ may be essentially necessary ; or of proposing 
“ to the Vizier any general arrangement, ofim- 
portance to the interests of both Govern- 
ments : mutual convenience may render such 
propositions expedient; and on these grounds 
“ only they ought to be made. The Board will 
also, I imagine, see a necessity of giving their 
countenance to the Nabob Hyder Beg Khan, 
“ or whoever may be the acting Minister of the 
Vizier. At present he possesses the entire 
confidence of his master, who is anxious to 
procure for him the avowed protection of this 
“ Government. I made no difficulty in assur- 
ing the Nabob Hyder Beg Khan, that he 
‘‘ might depend upon the support of this Go- 
vernment whilst he served his master with 
“ fidelity; governed the Country with justice 
and humanity; and strictly adhered to the 
“ engagements formed with the Honourable 
“ Company.” 

Lord Cornwallis was too well aware, from the 
information which he had obtained, of the pri- 
vate character of the Vizier, not to be sensible 
of the indispensable necessity, wliich existed, 
for his giving a decided support to the Minister 
Hyder Beg Khan, and to those, who were like 
him favourable to the friendship, which had been 
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established between the two States: and the 
sentiments l>e recorded upon this point, prove 
in the fullest manner, that, if an emergency 
had happened, he would not have been deterred 
by any apprehension of the great responsibility, 
which he incurred, (by a departure from the 
prescribed system of noninterference and neu- 
trality,) from the adoption of those decided 
measures of practical policy, which he might 
have deemed, under the actual condition of af- 
fairs at the moment, best calculated to promote 
the interests and security of the Empire com- 
mitted to his charge. 

His intentions, indeed, upon this point, as 
well as the reasons upon which they w^ere 
founded, are explicitly stated in the able minute 
to which I have before alluded. 

The Board are well informed,” he observes, 
“ that the administration of affairs in the Oude 
Government depends entirely upon the Mi- 
nistcr; that the Vizier himself takes no far- 
ther concern in it, than to give the sanction 
“ of his name and authority to the acts of his 
“ servants ; and that such is his disinclination 
to eveiy thing that has the a])pearance of 
business, that even this formality is not com- 
plied with, on his part, without reluctance. 
“ Ihe Vizier himself being profuse to an ex- 
treme, and little solicitous concerning the 
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mode of obtaining funds to supply his habits 
of dissipation; the Company must rather look 
to the Minister, than to him, for the punctual 
'' performance of his engagement. Exposed as 
he is to tlic effects of caprice and intrigue, it 
is impossible to determine how long the 
Nabob Hyder Beg Khan may continue to 
“ possess the confidence of the Vizier. 

“ The embarrassments attending his situation 
are many; as he will find it difficult, if the 
idea which I have formed of his master’s cha- 
racter is just, to combine the two objects, of 
conciliating the esteem and affection of the 
“ Nabob, and establishing a system of Govern- 
ment calculated to promote his true interests. 

I forbear to expatiate further on this subject, 
and only hope, that no occuiTcnce will ever 
happen to compel this Ciovernment to intcr- 
“ fere between the Vizier and his acting Minis- 
ter; or to give countenance to the latter 
“ against tlic approbation of the former.” 

These were the principal features of tlie only 
arrangement of political importance, wliich took 
place with the Vizier of Oude during Lord 
Cornwallis’s administration of the Company’s 
affairs in India. It’s operation was perhaps as 
happy, as tlie personal character of Asuph u 
Dowlah admitted of it’s being; but the indo- 
lence, dissipation, and extravagance of that 
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Prince, created a constant embarrassment in his 
afiairs, and rendered it often diiliciilt for him to 
fulfil Ills engagements with the Company; of 
the value of whose aid and protection he appears 
always to have become least sensible, when the 
tranquil state of his dominions proved most 
forcibly the benefits of the alliance. 

Until the last year of Lord Cornwallis's ad- 
ministration, a peace existed hetween (ireat 
Ilritain and France, which enabled his Lordship 
to employ the whole of the Pritish force in In- 
dia against Tippoo Sultann, during the war 
with that Prince; and to avoid that increase of 
military establishment, which must have been 
made, if it had been recjiiisitc to provide for the 
defence of the exposed parts of our possessions 
against the possible attacks of France, or to liave 
e([uipped aimameiits against the colonies and 
possessions of tliat State, or it’s Allies. 

\Vhen the account of war between France 
and Kngland reached India, Pondicherry was 
immediately attacked, and taken, by an army 
from Fort St. George, under the Commander of 
the forces of that Piesidency, Major (General 
Sir John Brathwaite. Lord Cornwallis had 
hastened from Fort William, to take the direc- 
tion of^this service; but did not reach the 
coast till it was accomplished, lie diil iiot 
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return to. Bengal, but sailed for England in the 
month of August 1793. 

The extraordinary success, which attended 
Lord Cornwallis’s administration of the affairs 
of British India, is no doubt in a considerable 
degree to be attributed to the manly spirit, 
sound judgment, and unshaken firmness, which 
distinguished the character of that respectable 
nobleman. But a retrospect to the former his- 
tory of India will enable us to discover a still more 
powerful cause of that success, in the exercise 
of those great civil and military powers, which 
were, by the confidence of his King and Coun- 
try, vested in his person. It was the possession 
of these powers, which enabled him to unite, 
with such effect to the promotion of every ob- 
ject in his administration, the hitherto divided 
and distracted local authorities of British India; 
and the active control, and direction, which he 
assumed over the subordinate Jhesidcncies of 
Fort St. George and Bombay, during the whole 
of his Government, placed their means and re- 
sources as much at his immediate command as 
those of Bengal. 

The impression originally made upon the 
minds of the native Princes of India by the rank 
and character of Lord Cornwallis, was confirmed 
by their observation of his extended powers* 
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Their attention was directed to the supreme 
authority of the' British Nation in India with au 
awe and respect, which they had never before 
paid it. The manner in which Lord Cornwallis 
drew forth tlie strength and resources of the 
British Government to tlie reduction of Tippoo 
Sultaun, excited sentiments of equal astonish- 
ment and alarm ; and the success of that war, 
combined with the great addition of strength, 
of territory, and of reputation, which it’s termi- 
nation brought to tlie English Government, 
while it extorted the admiration of all the native 
Powers of India, raised their fears; nor was it 
possible that these, which were the result of 
actual events, could be removed by any display 
of moderation, which in itself implied a sense of 
that superiority, which formed the just ground 
of all their apprehensions. 

The Indian Government in England could 
not be insensible to the probable effects of the 
great changes, which had taken place in the 
state of British India. They had seen (perhaps 
with regret), that events, which they had no 
power of controlling, had forced Lord Corq- 
wallis to an actual departure from that pacific 
system of forbearance and neutrality, which 
they had believed practicable, and which they 
had so earnestly recommended to his attention; 
and that in opposition to those views, which 
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they liad taken of their interests, tlicir territo- 
ries had been greatly increased, and their polili- 
cal itdations much extended, during his adminis- 
tration. 

The admission of that necessity, which forced 
Lord Cornwallis into a course of measures so 
contrary to their wishes and policy, does not 
appear to have been followed by a conclusion, 
that the same causes might again produce the 
same effect; and a general impression would 
appear at this period to have been received in 
England, that the exertions of that nobleman 
had placed the affairs of the Company on the 
true footing of security and strength, which 
had been so long desired ; and that nothing was 
requisite, but mild, moderate, and conciliatory 
councils, in the local authorities, to secure tlie 
lasting tranquillity and prosperity of the British 
possessions in India. And this error seems 
more extraordinary, Avhen wc consider the 
actual state of every native Power in India, as 
represented in those authentic public documents, 
which have been referred to in this concise 
narrative of Lord Cornwallis s Administration. 
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Sir John Shore, a most respectable civil ser- 
vant of the Company, who had, by a scries of 
important services in India, recommended him- 
self to the favour and notice of the Court of 
Directors, was appointed to succeed the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis as Governor General of India; 
and it appears to have been expected by the 
authorities in Kngland, that all those great ad- 
vantages, which Lord Cornwallis had obtained, 
would be confirmed and improved by the ability, 
local knowledge, and industry, of bis successor. 

The state of the different native Powers of 
India at the period when Sir John Shore took 
charge of the Supreme Government, has been 
described. The condition of affiiirs certainly 
did not promise a very long exemption from 
hostilities; but it was, on the other hand, in 
every respect free from danger. The English 
Government had at no period been so strong in 
actual military force and resources. It’s princi- 
pal enemy, Tippoo, was much reduced. The 
Suhahdar of the Deckan, the most important of 
all it’s Allies, was firm to his engagements, and 
disposed to the cultivation and improvement of 
the friendship which had been established be- 
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tween him and the Company : and the Mahrat- 
tas, thougJi tlieir jealousy had evidently been 
greatly excited by the success of it’s arms, and 
the extension of it’s territories and political re- 
lations, regarded tliat State with a respect and 
apprehension, wliich was likely to make them 
cautious how they offended it. 

In taking a general view of the leading poli- 
tical transactions of Sir John Shore’s Govern- 
ment, it appears of great consequence to observe, 
how far that course of policy, which he thought 
it his duty to pursue, affected this state of af- 
fairs; and to what extent those favourable im- 
pressions, which I have described, as existing 
among the native Powers, and which, in an 
Empire like that of British India, have a value 
beyond force, were changed by the measures of 
his Administration. 

1 hough no war with a foreign Power occur- 
red during the Administration of Sir John Shore, 
that period was marked by political changes in 
the state ot India of great importance ; and 
tliese merit particular attention, as it is impossi- 
ble to form any Just opinion of the events, which 
have since happened, without a clear and dis- 
tinct knowledge ot those occurrences by which 
they were immediately preceded and produced. 

fhe political event ot most consequence, 
winch happened during his Administration, was 
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the rupture, which took place between the 
Nizam and Mahrattas. In order to understand 
the causes of this rupture, and the nature of 
tliat interference by which the British Govern- 
ment attempted to prevent it’s occurrence, it 
will be necessary to trace in a cursory manner 
the changes, wliich took place in the Courts of 
Hyderabad and Poonali, from the period of the 
conclusion of the peace at Scringapatam, till the 
period of the disgraceful convention of Kurdlah, 
which may be considered as having annihilated, 
for the moment, the independence of the Nizam 
Government 

The Marquis Cornwallis, soon after the con- 
clusion of the war with Tippoo Sullaun, made 
an endeavour, in fulfilment of the iOth and 13th 
articles of the treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Nizam and Paishwah, to re- 
duce into the form of an explicit and definite 
treaty of guarantee, those articles in the sub- 
sisting treaties, by whicli it was generally 
agreed, that the contracting Powers should 
guarantee to each other, against any future at- 
tacks of the Sultaun, those territories, which 
they actually possessed at the termination of the 
war with that Prince. 

His Lordship, in his letter under date the 7th 
of August 1792, to the Resident at Poonab, 
states his opinion respecting the great import- 
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ance of this arrangement, for the common 
security of the respective parties; and he also 
defines, in that despatch, the principle upon 
udiich he conceives tliis treaty should be 
framed. 

‘‘ The Allies,” he observes, “ are bound to 
guarantee against 3’ippoo the territories that 
** each of them might possess at the conclusion 
of the war; but it must always be adverted 
** to, that the stipulation is merely defensive, 
and cannot operate unless Tippoo should at- 
tack either of them without just provoca- 
tion. 

“It must therefore be clearly expressed in 
“ the treaty of guarantee, that in case any dif- 
“ fereiice should arise between one of the latter 
“ and Tippoo, the other Allies are to have a 
“ riglit to expect that the nature and circum- 
stances of such difference shall be fully 
“ communicated to them, in order that they 
“ may give their opinion and advice, and en- 
“ deavour to settle it by a temperate negotia- 
“ tion, and that they shall not be considered as 
“ bound to take up arms in his favour, until 
they arc convinced tliat he has justice on his 
“ side, and all measures of conciliation shall 
“ have proved fruitless. 

“ bhoLild a rupture become unavoidable, the 
interest and safety of the contracting Powers 
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“ will be so evidently and deeply involved in 
the event, that it would be highly iiijudU 
cioLis in them to limit their exertions in 
“ endeavouring to bring it to a speedy and 
“ honourable conclusion ; and it must, com 
“ sequcntly, be stipulated, that the whole 
“ force of each Stale is to be employed for 
“ that purpose. 

“ The distress and danger of the party, tliat 
“ may be attacked, being entitled to the great- 
** cst attention from the other members of the 
alliance ; it ought to be understood and 
settled, that, whilst no time should be lost 
in preparing their whole force to take the 
field, every immediate assistance, that may 
be practicable, should be afforded with such 
troops as may be in actual readiness for 
** service.” 

Lord Cornwallis subsequently framed a sche- 
dule of a treaty upon these principles, which 
he transmitted to the Courts of Hyderabad and 
Poonah. It is not necessary to detail the 
articles of this schedule, as the treaty was 
never concluded ; but it is of importance to 
notice those general causes, which led to the 
defect of an arrangement, which was stipulated 
by prior engagements ; and which was in every 
respect so essential to the real interests and se- 
curity of the British Government and it’s Allies* 
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At tlie period when this proposition was first 
made to thf^ Court of Hyderabad, a refei^nce 
had been made by it to the Britisli Govern- 
ment, relative to a dispute, wliich had occur- 
red between the Nizam and Tippoo, about 
some claims advanced by the latter on the 
Nabob of Kernoul ; and the Government of 
Hyderabad, with that puerility and petulance 
which too often characterize a native Court, 
demanded as the condition of it’s consent to 
the proposition of Lord Cornwallis, the inter- 
ference and support of the English Govern- 
ment in it’s dispute with Tippoo Sultaiin. The 
Nizam was, however, soon made sensible of 
the folly and unreasonableness of such a de- 
mand; and he made every reparation in his 
power for the errour, which he had commit- 
ted, by a full and unqualified assent to the 
guarantee treaty proposed by the Marquis 
Cornwallis. 

The conduct of the Court of Poonah was 
very different : it treated the guarantee pro- 
posed by the English Government with a delay 
and evasion, which clearly proved a desire of 
being relieved altogether from engagements, 
which might have the future effect of limiting 
or counteracting the designs, wdiich it che- 
rished against Tippoo and the Nizam. Acting 
rrpon these principles, a counter proposition for 
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a guarantee treaty was given in by Nanali Fur^ 
navese, the Minister of the Poona,h State, to 
the British llesident; which was, after some 
discussion, deemed altogether inadmissible, and 
rejected. This engagement included, among 
other articles, a recognition, on the part of the 
Allies, of claims of the Poonah Government on 
Tippoo for Chout, which was not authorized by 
the stipulations of the treaty of Seringapatam : 
and the Nizam, while he declared his perfect rea- 
diness to consent to the proposition made by 
Lord Cornwallis, was positive in the refusal of 
his ac(iuiescence to the engagement proposed 
by tlie Paishwah. 

After a vexatious and procrastinated nego- 
tiation, of considerably more than a year, this 
j)oint was altogether abandoned ; and the Bri- 
tish Government contented itself with a decla- 
ration, that it was satisfied with the verbal 
acquiescence of the Nizam ; and a vague pro- 
mise, which had been made during the nego- 
tiation by the Poonah State, which conveyed 
no more than that it would always be ready to 
act agreeably to existing treaties. The Nizam, 
throughout the latter part of this negotiation, 
showed great anxiety for the conclusion of a 
separate treaty of guarantee. He argued, with 
much apparent justice, that the failure of one of 
three parties in the fulfilment of it's engagements, 
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was no reason why the other two should ne- 
glect their faith; or sacrifice those advantages^ 
which liad been proposed in the union of their 
interests. It was also urged, that the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of guarantee, proposed by 
Lord Cornwallis with the Nizam, would be the 
most certain mode of bringing the Court of 
Poonah to give it’s consent to that necessary 
measure. 

These arguments, however, had no weight 
with Sir John Shore; who thought it more 
prudent to lose the benefits of an arrangement, 
which had appeared to his predecessor essential 
to the security and traiKpiiHity of the posses- 
sions of the Allies, than to incur any hazard of 
giving offence to the Mahrattas, whosejealousy 
he conceived would be further excited by the 
formation of any new engagement, which im- 
proved or consolidated the alliance between 
the English Government and the Nizam. 

Before I proceed to state those causes, which 
produced a war between the Nizam and Mah- 
rattas, it will be necessary to take a short view 
of the temper of those States, towards the Bri- 
tish Government, previous to it’s commence- 
ment. That of the Nizam s Court is fully de- 
sciibcd in a despatch under date the 1 st of 
January 1794, which Sir John Kennaway, Re- 
‘‘>iclent at Hyderabad, addressed to the Governor 
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General. In this the Resident states his con- 
viction, that the circumstances in which the 
Court of Hyderabad was then placed, and the 
character of those by whom it was ruled, were 
such, as gave us an opportunity, which it was 
wise and politic to use, to establish an influence 
and power in it’s councils, which would enable 
us to command it’s future exertions, and benefit 
from it’s recources under any events that could 
occur. 

Should, how’ever,” Sir John Kennaway ob- 
serves in this despatch, such an alliance, and 
the kind of interference above alluded to, k 
‘‘ deemed improper, and the limits to which 
‘‘ it is at present confined be considered as suffi- 
‘‘ cient; the friendship and confidence in us, 
“ which has been so happily cstablislicd in his 
Government, and the reliance which the 
** Nizam must ultimately place on tlie Coni- 
pany, for checking any hostile league, which 
** the Mahrattas may form against the rights or 
** dignity of his Government, will, 1 imagine, 
prevent his engaging in any measures to our 
“ prejudice ; and induce him even to be 
“ guarded in adopting any, of which our very 
marked and pointed disapprobation may be 
“ expressed.” 

The whole of the last political despatch of 
this distinguished public Officer is conclusive, 
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US to the temper of the Nizam towards the 
British Gavernmeiit at this period; and shows 
in the clearest manner the nature of those ex- 
pectations of aid and support, which he had 
been led by the whole tenour of Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s policy to expect from the British Govern- 
ment, in the event of his being exposed to the 
risk of destruction from an attack of the Mah- 
latta States. 

The temper of the Court of Poonali towards 
the British Government, was not more strongly 
marked by it’s refitsal to conclude the guaran- 
tee treaty, than by the extreme jealousy, which 
it showed, of the connexion between the Eng- 
lish Government and the Nizam; and the 
resentment, Mdiich it in consequence openly 
entertained against the latter. The councils 
of the Paishwah were at this period much 
swayed by Madhajee Scindiah, who was known 
to cherish views hostile to the general peace of 
India, over which it was his avowed ambition to 
re-establish tlic Mahratta authority. In a con- 
ference, which that Chief had with the agent 
of the Nizam at Poonah, he did not hesitate to 
state, in the most public manner, his dislike to 
the guarantee treaty ; and to advise the Nizam 
not to enter into any such engagement with 
the British Government; of whose intentions, 
he said, he entertained the greatest suspicions. 

L 
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Sir Charles Mallet, in his despatch to the 
Governor General, under date the 24th of July 
1794, states the endeavours which Madhajee 
Scindiah had made to defeat the negotiations 
respecting the guarantee engagements. In the 
same letter he represents Nanah Furnavese 
to be very averse to the violent councils and 
language of Scindiah; who (Sir Charles ob- 
serves) the Minister thinks is desirous of sub- 
verting his authority, and establishing his own, 
as more ccjual to the task of counteracting the 
dangerous increase of our power. 

Sir Charles . states, in a despatch under date 
the 14 th of October I794, his conviction, that 
no possible opening should be given to the en- 
croaching spirit of the Court of Poonah; 
“ which,'’ he observes, notwithstanding our 
“ uniform firmness and candour, throughout 
“ my whole Ministry, continues to contem- 
“ plate the mightiness of our power with a 
jealousy unwarrantable, but in the conscious- 
“ ness of it’s own principles, and it's inability 
to give others the credit due to purer mo- 
tives.” 

This opinion respecting the' temper of the 
Court of Poonali, was fully corroborated by 
every measure adopted by that Government; 
as well as by the language of those, who in- 
fluenced it’s councils, which is described in 
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several despatches from the Resident, written 
about this.pcriod, to have been of a nature very 
inimical to the British Government. Madhajee 
Scindiah is indeed particularly stated to have 
avowed openly his reliance on Tippoo, as a 
counterpoise to our increased power. 

What I have stated fully proves, that imme- 
diately before the occurrence of the ru])ture 
between the Nizam and the Afahrattas, the 
former entertained the most friendly disposi- 
tion towards the British Government, on the 
good faith and sincerity of which he was dis- 
posed to place every reliance; and that he 
consequently rejoiced at those events, which 
had established it’s great ascendency in the 
political scale of the Peninsula of India. 
Whereas the latter had reviewed the suc- 
cess of the Knglish with alarm; and contem- 
plated the actual state of their power with 
a degree of jealousy whicli approximated to 
Ijostility. 

Under the influence of such feelings the 
Mahratta States were likely to seek every op- 
portunity of diminishing our power; and there 
can be no doubt, that while they saw, in the 
reduction of the Nizam, an increase to their 
own power, they contemplated this, as one 
mode of injuring the British Government, 
by ik.jiriving it of the benefit and strength 
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which it might derive from it’s political con- 
nexion with that Prince. 

It is not necessary to enter into any detail 
of those grounds in which the quarrel between 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas originated. 
The seeds of rupture existed in the nature of 
their political relations. An unsettled ac- 
count was always pending between them : the 
Nizam owed arrears of choute, the amount of 
which was exaggerated by one party, and per- 
haps under- estimated by the other. But this 
was not the only claim to be adjusted. The 
artful policy of the Mahrattas had taught them 
to s\d3due the other Nations of India in the 
mode best suited to their habits and genius. 
They did not, like other conquerors, endeavour 
to establish their authority in an open manner; 
but commenced by obtaining a cession of a 
part of the annual revenue of particular provin- 
ces ; which the indolent and distracted Maho- 
medan Governments of India were glad to 
grant to these active freebooters, in the hope 
of obtaining, by such a concession, an exemp- 
tion to Countries exposed to tlieir inroads, 
from their ruinous depredations. But these 
concessions only generated further demands, 
and the establishment of other claims on the 
part of the Mahrattas. They proceeded to assert 
their right to collect, through their own Officers, 
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aJi equal share of the produce of some Pro- 
vinces, and a duty upon the revenue of others. 
This vexatious right of interference gave them 
an influence in the internal management of the 
Country, supported by the aid of a large and cor- 
rupt body of revenue officers. 

The mixed nature of this connexion was 
particularly suited to the character of the Mah- 
ratta Nation, which subsisted, as a confederacy 
of military States, almost entirely by plunder; 
and as they were, from their constitution, con- 
stantly liable to changes of fortune, it became 
important that they sjiould be able to abandon, 
at a period of weakness, without any resigna- 
tion of right, those advantages, which their 
predecessors had obtained. Hence they have 
often been known to unite, to enforce the pay- 
ment of huge arrears of claims, which their 
internal division^ had caused to lie dormant for 
years. 

The Government of the Subahdar of the 
Deckan had been a short time completely 
iindci their influence. Hie Nizam’s former 
Minister, Rukcen ud Dowlah, had at one 
period acted more at their command, than at 
that of his master;’’^ and the whole adminis- 

* The subserviency of that Minister to the views of the Afah- 
rattas, has generally been considered one of the chief causes 
that induced the Nizam to put him to death. 
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tration of liis successor, Azecm ul Onirah, had 
been a struggle to emancipate his Government 
from this tliraldoin. Events had favoured his 
endeavours; and before tlie revival of tlie alli- 
ance with the Englisli Government in 1788, he 
had succeeded to a considerable extent. But 
there can he no doubt, that the expectation of 
accomplishing this favourite object, was one of 
the principal motives, which led him to advise 
tlic Nizam to abandon all those alarms and pre- 
judices, which tliat Prince had ever entertained 
of the designs of the British Government; 
and to seek in it’s good faith, and friemlship, 
that powerful aid and support, which, in tlie 
actual state of India, was necessary to the 
security, tranquillity, and independence, of his 
Government. 

Directed by the same principles, which had 
led him to foim the alliance witli Marquis 
Cornwallis, the Nizam most earnestly solicited 
the interference of the English Government, 
to prevent those extremities, whicli he appre- 
hended from tlie conduct and military prepara- 
tions of the Mahrattas; and though the chief 
Officers of his Court acted, upon this occasion, 
in that weak and undecided manner, which is 
natural to almobt all the natives, there cannot 
exist a doubt, from the evidence of all that 
passed upon this subject, that the Nizam would 
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readily have pledged himself to have abided by 
the decision of the British Government on the 
dispute between him and the Paishwah ; pro- 
vided he had been assured that State would 
have adopted measures to make it’s decision 
respected. 

Tlie Mahrattas, on the other hand, received 
the proffered inediation of the English Govern- 
ment from the first with evasion and inatten- 
tion ; and from the moment tliey were fully 
satistied that we had no intention of aiding the 
Nizam, further than by the interposition of our 
friendly offices, and the expression of our 
earnest solicitude for an amicable accommo- 
dation between the two parties, they treated 
our intciferencc with a neglect that approached 
insult. 

The Governor General was fully sensible of 
the serious injury which the interests of the 
British Government were likely to sustain from 
a rupture, which might be said to commence 
in the annihilation of the most im])ortant of 
the pulitical relations, which liis predecessor 
had established, for the security of the British 
inteicsts in India. He was also aware, that 
the disputes, which were made the pretext 
ot this rupture, were easy of settlement; and 
were only a cover to the actual designs of 
the Mahiattas, which went to the annihilation 
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of the power of the Nizam. “ If” (Sir John 
Shore observed, in a letter under date, the 1st of 
October 1794, to the Resident at Hyderabad) 
the Mahrattas should proceed to extremities 
against the Nizam, it can only be, I think, 
“ with a resolution to annihilate the independ- 
“ cncy of his authority; for, notwithstanding 
** the sense which they may entertain of their 
superiority in the field, I see nothing in the 
articles disputed between the two States, as 
“ fill' as they have appeared, that does not ad« 
mit of adjustment; or of sufficient magnitude 
to induce them to maintain the rumours of a 
war. The preparations of the Nizam arc 
necessary for his own safety, and may contri- 
bute to suspend the Paishwah’s resolution.” 
The death of Madhajee Scindiah, which oc- 
curred during this negotiation, was an event 
most favourable to the effectual interference of 
the British Government ; and the Resident at 
Poonah expressed his opinion, that advantage 
might be taken with success of an occasion so 
propitious to the accomplishment of the object 
in view. The (iovernor Geneial was not, how- 
ever, of opinion, that the smallest risk should 
be incurred of offending the Poonah State, by 
any alteration in the course of policy, which 
had been pursued ; and Doulut Row Scindiah, 
who succeeded his uncle, hastened to assemble 
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liis army from the remotest quarters of Hin- 
doostan; equally with a view of strengthening 
liis personal authority, and of giving him an as- 
cendency in the confederacy forming against 
the Nizam. 

Immediately before the occurrence of hostili- 
ties between the Mahrattas and the Nizam, an 
alarm of a very serious nature attracted the at- 
tention of the British Government. Tippoo 
Sultaun. whose active spirit of hostility against 
that State had led him to commence intrigues 
with the French Government, the Court of 
Hyderabad, and the Court of Poonah, almost at 
the same moment that the peace of Seringapatam 
was concluded, had assembled an army; and 
threatened to come forward, as an Ally of the 
Mahrattas, against the Nizam, in the quarrel 
between those States. 

It became, under such circumstances, a ques- 
tion, What part the British Government was to 
act, in the event of this extraordinary occur- 
rence? and the subject was fully considered by 
the Governor General, who resolved, on the oc- 
currence of such event, not to aid the Nizam. 
The leading arguments, which influenced Sir 
John Sliore’s mind upon this occasion, merit 
notice ; as they elucidate very fully those prin- 
ciples, by which he judged it his duty to regu- 
late his conduct, in the administration of the 
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political aflairs of the great Empire committed 
to liis charge. 

It had been before decided, that we should 
take no part in the existing quarrel between the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas; as the act of the 
Legislature prohibited an interference, which 
would necessarily involve us in hostilities : but, 
when it appeared probable that Tippoo would 
act against the Nizam, another question arose ; 
in considering which, the Governor General not 
only took a view of our engagements, but of 
the peculiar claims which the Nizam appeared 
to have on our friendship and protection. 

That Piince might urge, he thought, that he 
was by treaty entitled to the aid of the Com- 
pany, as well as tlie Mahrattas, if Tippoo at- 
tacked him without just cause or provocation ; 
that the defection of one party could not exone- 
rate the other; and that, so fir from being jus- 
tified in refusing him aid against Tippoo, it was 
incumbent on us to stand forth, to compel the 
third party to perform it’s stipulations. 

The Nizam would, the Governor General 
knew, assert, that the obligation of assistance, 
as stated in tlie treaty, was clear, and admitted 
of no evasion ; that his reliance, in making the 
treaty, was upon our good faith, not upon that 
of the Mahrattas, whose treachery he well 
knew, and of whom he had intimated his suspi- 
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cions (luring the preliminary negotiations; that 
at the period we sought his alliance the con- 
nexion was so essential to our interests, that we 
must, if he had insisted upon it, have entered 
into an offensive and defensive engagement in 
general terms; and that if we considered our- 
selves at liberty to renounce the performance of 
our stipulations, because the Mahrattas had 
violated their engagements, or for other reasons 
of convenience or policy ; there was an end to 
that faitli, which is the basis of treaties, as such 
pretext could never be wanting, to authorize a 
departure from the most solemn obligations. 

Tippoo's aggression, the Nizam would state, 
must be with or without the concurrence of the 
Mahrattas; and in either case we ought to op- 
pose it; but more particularly if that Prince 
took the field as the Ally of the Paishwah; as 
that would be a direct and insulting violation 
of the tieaty, which we were bound by every 
consideration of duty and honour to resent. 

The Governor General, on the other hand, 
conceived that the treaty, on which the Nizam's 
claims to aid were grounded, was a tripartite 
engagement, which supposed a continued union 
between the three allied Powers: that such 
union was essential to it's continuance in 
any shape, because it was essential to the per- 
tonnance of the obligations imposed by it; and 
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a war between two of the parties, therefore, to- 
tally changed the relations of all. 

A junction between Tippoo and one of the 
two parties to the treaty, was, Sir John Shore 
thought, to be judged with reference to the 
causes of hostilities between the two parties ; 
and supposing that the injustice of the wMr 
between the Mahrattas and the Nizam was de- 
cidedly on one side, and that the other was 
compelled by unprovoked aggression, self-pre- 
servation would justify an alliance between the 
aggrieved party and Tippoo; but a confederacy 
between him and one of the parties to the triple 
alliance, grounded on ambitious motives against 
another party, would no doubt be a gross in- 
fraction of the treaty by that State confederat- 
ing with Tippoo. The inference from this 
reasoning, the Governor General thought, was 
rather against the Nizam, whose advance to 
Beder was, if not an aggression, certainly with 
a view of interfering in the internal affairs of 
the Mahratta Government; all the bad conse- 
quences of which had been repeatedly, though 
ineffectually, stated by the British Resident to 
the Minister at the Court of Hyderabad, 

Should the English Government support the 
Nizam against Tippoo, if the latter seized the 
opportunity of a war between the former and 
the Mahrattas, to attack his Country without 
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provocation ; that Nation would necessarily be 
involved in a war with the Mahrattas : a predi- 
cament never supposed in the triple alliance. 
The stipulations of that alliance, which bound 
the English Government not to aid the enemies 
of either State, seemed to impose a strict neu- 
trality on that Government, when these Powers 
were at war with each other; as such war was 
in fact a temporary subversion of the principles 
of the alliance. The arguments, which repre- 
sented the treaty of Paungul as a separate treaty ; 
or that the secession of one party did not release 
the other, because it is not so expressed in that 
treaty, were, Sir John Shore thought, quite in- 
admissible. The alliance was, he conceived, 
one formed by three parties, not two ; and to be 
maintained by their joint efforts; and not to 
admit, that the secession of one party released 
the whole, rcijuired, in his opinion, more than 
ever the treaty intended, as it involved the ne- 
cessity, or, at all events, the risk of a war with 
one of the parties to it ; a case, which tlie treaty 
never supposed ; and which is, indeed, contrary 
to that presumption upon which all it s stipula- 
tions are founded. 

Though the occurrence of war had suspended 
the operation of this alliance; the return of 
peace would, in the Governor General’s opinion, 
restore it to it s former footing ; and it was his 
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intention, if Tippoo attacked either the Nizam 
or the Alahrattas, while at war with each other, 
to call upon tlie third party to perform his sti- 
pulations. Such a call might, he conceived, in- 
duce the two parties at war to make peace ; or, 
at all events, would show whether Tippoo’s at- 
tack was in concert with one of the Allies, and 
establish a direct breach of the treaty against 
that Ally, who refused his aid in defence of the 
party attacked, and leave the English Govern- 
ment at liberty to act as it thought proper. Cut 
the Governor General did not conceive tliat 
State bound to assist either party, utdess peace 
was previously concluded between the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam. 

The Governor General did not expect the 
Nizam would ever yield his conviction to those 
arguments, which had satisfied his own mind 
upon this question. That Prince would, on the 
contrary, he thought, be inclined to view our 
neutrality as a desertion of his cause, which ill 
repayed his co-operation with us, and his anxiety 
to unite with us by the closest ties : and he 
concluded, from the above impression being 
made upon the mind of the Nizam, and from 
his political character, that, on the occurrence 
of the event alluded to, he would be likely to 
become in future an enemy to the British 
Government. 
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It was obvious to the Governor General at 
this periocl, that the Nizam, unsupported by 
the English Governnieut, must sink under the 
combined attack of the Mahrattas and Tippoo, 
who would become more dangerous than ever 
to that State by this change. But when he 
contemplated the difficulties, which presented 
themselves, from the vices of the Nizam’s Ad- 
ministration ; the impossibility of directing his 
politics, without usurping his Government; the 
difficulty of making any impression upon tlie 
Mahrattas ; the comparative facility with which 
they could injure the British Government; the 
magnitude of the resources and number of 
troops necessary to oppose the Mahrattas and 
lippoo; and the inevitable ruin of a long pro- 
tracted war; he thought the inducement to sup- 
port the Nizam, at the hazard of such impend- 
ing consccpiences, ought to be much stronger, 
than the apprehension of future evils, from the 
subversion of his power. 

In the event, however, of the Nizam’s power 
being annihilated, by a combination of Tippoo 
and the Mahrattas, the Governor General 
tliought there was as great a probability of 
their attacking each other, as of their uniting in 
an invasion of the frontiers of the Company. 
Our political consequence might, he conceived, 
lose something of it’s importance in the estimate 
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of the native Powers, by leaving the Nizam to 
his fate; hut, although fully aware of the great 
value of opinion to the British Government in 
India, he did not think it was on this occasion 
to be put in competition with the greater evils 
attending a war with Tippoo and the Mahrattas, 
which he believed would be the certain conse- 
quence of supporting singly the Nizam against 
Tippoo, if that Prince should attack him, whilst 
engaged in hostility with the Paishwah. 

The Governor General appears to have been 
very sensible to the loss of reputation at this 
moment; as he justly conceived that the con- 
duct of the British Government, in resenting 
the attack upon it’s Ally, the Rajah of Travau- 
core, and the character of the negotiation, by 
wliicli the war with Tippoo was terminated, had 
gained us the confidence of our Allies, and 
established the British reputation throughout 
India, for good faith, firmness, and moderation. 
But while Sir John Shore acknowledged the 
advantage of such impression, he conceived it 
more necessary to attend to considerations of 
self-preservation. 

Such is a short statement of that reasoning, 
on which the Governor Geneial concluded, that 
the British Government was neither bound by 
obligations of faith, nor considerations of politi- 
cal expediency, to support and defend it’s Ally) 
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the Soiibahdar of the Deckan, in tlie event of 
his being attacked by Tippoo during the period 
when he was engaged in a war witli the Mah- 
•rattas. Fortunately for the English Govern- 
ment, tlie speedy termination of the war be- 
tween the Malirattas and the Nizam, and the 
occupation of the Sultaun in liis own Country, 
prevented the occurrence of the event, which 
was dreaded ; and saved the British Nation from 
that great loss of reputation, and the many 
alarming evils, to which the Governor General 
foresaw it would be exposed; but which he 
deemed it better to incur, than to encounter the 
numerous difficulties, which he thought would 
attend a different line of action, Among these 
he considered a war as one, that was inevitable. 
But it may be (loubted whether a war would 
have been the inevitable result of a more spi- 
rited and manly course of policy. There indeed 
appears every ground to conclude, that while 
those impressions, which liad been made on all 
the native Powers of India, by the wise coun- 
cils and military success ot the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, were yet in full force, the decided inter- 
ference of the British Government would have 
deterred either the Malirattas, or the Sultaun 
from an attack upon the Nizam. 

The Governor General thought, at this 
period, that whether the disputes between the 
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Nizam aiul Mahrattas were terminated by war 
or negotiation, they would end in the subjection 
of the power of the former to the latter ; and, 
consequently, bring* a great accession of strength 
to the Mahrattas, whose power he thought even 
then exorbitant. The Nizam must, he con- 
ceived, when he despaired of the support of the 
British Government, court the alliance of Tip- 
poo; but their union he deemed impracticable: 
and he thought, tliat if the Sultaun attacked the 
Nizam without previous concert with the Mah- 
rattas, that the latter would make their own 
terms with the Court of llydeiabad, and then 
unite with the Englisli Government, to dclend 
It’s territories from the attack of I'ippoo. 

Thougli the Aveakness of the Nizam mighl 
ofler a temptation to Tippoo, the subversion of 
the British IhAwer, the Governor General con- 
cluded, was the great object of tliat Prince : and 
as he conceived the aid of the Nizam would not 
enable us to hold the l)alancc of India, he 
thought the confirmation of our alliance with 
the Mahrattas was an object of the first import- 
ance; as, with their aid, wc might ahvays op- 
pose Tippoo, or any European Power. 

Sir John Shore expressed, at this period, In'! 
full conviction, that the only means of main- 
taining tranquillity, was to have our military 
establishment on so respectable a footing, as to 
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impose peace upon our neighbours. This was, 
he tliought, the wisest as well as most economi- 
cal system. He appears also to have strongly 
lelt (as Lord Cornwallis had done before) the 
injury and danger to which our interests miglit 
eventually be exposed, from the operation of the 
restrictions of the act of 1793, with regard to 
our alliances with the native States of India. 

The clause of that act, which forbids us from 
declaring war, or commencing hostilities; ex- 
cept where hostilities have actually been com- 
menced, or preparations made for their com- 
mencement, against the British Government, 
was, the (lovcrnor (General conceived, in it’s 
literal construction, decisive against any inter- 
ference on our part, in favour of the Nizam, if 
attacked by Tippoo without the co-operation of 
the Mahrattas ; and the circumstances of the 
case confirmed, he thought, this construction, in 
point of expediency. But he considere(l it very 
possible, without any view to the extension of 
our dominions, that a case might arise, in which 
tlic security of our possessions might be best 
consulted, at tlic risk and even certainty of hos- 
tilities, by taking part with one State against 
another; and the (juestion was, Whether we 
should be justified in such a determination, 
where we are not bound by treaty to deferui or 
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guarantee a State, which it might, under such 
circumstances, be expedient to assist? 

From the above short abstract of Sir John 
Shore’s recorded sentiments upon this import- 
ant question, it appears, that lie had resolved to 
abandon the Nizam to the resentment of Tippoo 
Sultaun, on the ground of such a measure being, 
in his opinion, defensible in point of faith ; ex- 
pedient in point of policy ; and conformable to 
the letter of the Act of the Legislature, for the 
better government of our possessions in India. 
He conceived, that the English Government 
would be fully justified in their abandonment 
of the cause of that Prince, as long as h ev as 
involved in a war with the Mahrattas; because 
the latter State was one of the parties to the 
triple alliance: or, in other words, that if Tip- 
poo succeeded in the hostile design, wliieh the 
(iovernor General believed him to entertain, of 
fomenting a disunion among the Allies; and 
entered into a league with the Mahrattas, 
(which formed on their part a complete breach 
of the triple alliance,) the English Government 
was thereby emancipated from all obligation to 
fulfil it’s treaty with the Nizam, who had faith- 
fully pel formed the conditions of an alliance, 
which had been negotiated (as stated by the 
(jovemor General) upon the admitted principle 
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of his entire reliance on the good fiiith of the 
British Nation, and of his expressed conviction 
of the treachery of the Mahrattas. 

The Governor General appears also to have 
been contented to sacrifice, upon this occasion, 
part of that high reputation and character, whicli 
the conduct of his immediate predecessor had 
obtained to the British Government in India; 
provided he could, by such sacrifice, secure im-’ 
mediate exemption from the difficulties and 
dangers to which, he thought, the State might 
be exposed by a more spiiited and decided 
course of action. 

One of the chief causes, which made the 
Governor General determine not to aid the 
Is izam, was the existence of that weakness in 
his Administration, and need of support, which 
three years before had been considered as the 
just and legitimate motive, which induced that 
Ihincc to seek and cultivate the connexion 
with the British Government. 

The Governor General appears also to have 
been swayed by a hope, that he should in some 
degree disarm tlie hostile jealousy of the Mah- 
rattas, by not supporting the Nizam, against 
whom it was obvious their resentment liad been 
particularly excited, by the relations of friend- 
ship which that Prince had recently contracted 
^vlth the English Government; and under the 
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great and alarming political changes, which he 
foresaw would result from the destruction of the 
Nizam's power, he found a consolation in the 
possibility of a subsequent rupture between 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas, and in the hope that 
the latter (whose power he states to be already 
exorbitant) would find an occupation more im- 
mediately inviting, than an attack upon the 
British territories, in the consolidation of their 
vast power by the final subjection and reduction 
of the few petty States, which continued to re- 
sist their authority in Hindoostan. 

lie conceived that the literal construction of 
the Act of Parliament was, under his interpre- 
tation of the guarantee treaty, decidedly against 
the British Government aiding the Nizam, iF 
attacked by Tippoo, while at wav with the 
Mahrattas ; and that the circumstances of the 
case were such, as to confirm the construction 
in point of expediency. 

This conclusion, it is to be observed, was 
formed, after assuming that defection of one 
party from a triple offensive and defensive alli- 
ance, and it’s actual union with that very Power 
against whom the alliance was originally formed, 
for the purpose of attacking one of the other 
parties of the alliance, cancelled the obligation 
of the remaining party, and gave it a right to 
remain neuter. But allowing this general posi- 
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tion to be correct, it was hardly applicable to 
the particular case under discussion. For the 
Nizam, the party with whom it was argued, 
that the cno'ao*emcnts of the Eim'lish Covern- 

O o o 

ineut had become iinalid, or rather dormant, 
by the secession of tlie JMahrattas, had (as I 
have before mentioned) concluded the treaty, 
which bound liim to the triple alliance; on the 
declared principle of placing his sole dependence 
upon the faith of the British Government, 
lie both entertained and expressed fears, at the 
very moment of signing the treaty, of the hos- 
tile and treacherous designs of the Mahrattas : 
and these tears were only removed by repeated 
and solemn assurances of the permanent friend- 
ship ot the lliitish Go\crnmcnt. 

]\fai(|uis Cornwallis declared, in liis letter 
under date the 12sth of February 175)0, to tlic 
Kesident at Poonah, that the jMahratta State, 
i)y acting against Tippoo in concert with the 
Ihitidi Government, hecame entitled, in reason 
and ecpiity, to a defensive alliance against that 
liince, even thongli no [)revious engagement 
existed. This declaration sufficiently showed 
the sense, which that nobleman entertained of 
the obligations, which the mere act of aid, 
during hostilities, (independent of formal en- 
gagement,) imposed upon the British Govern- 
incut. He was fully sensible, that we owed 
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our power in India to that reputation, which led 
the most perfidious Nations to rely with confi- 
dence upon the verbal assurances of our Repre- 
sentatives ; and to consider, that in espousing 
our cause in any war in which we were en- 
gaged, they established a riglit, that nothing 
but their own misconduct could ever forfeit, to 
our future friendship, and to our protection 
against any Power whom they had ofiended by 
their exertions in our favour. 

Sir John Shore, however, was fully aware of 
the reproaches which the line of conduct, that 
he proposed to pursue, might draw upon the 
British Government; and the loss of reputation 
and political consequence, which that State 
would sustain, by abandoning the Nizam. But 
though he declared himself fully sensible of the 
value of opinion in India, he did not “ think it 
“ could be placed’' (on this occasion) in com- 
petition with the greater evils, which he 
thought likely to attend a war with the Mah- 
“ rattas and Tippoo Sultaun.” It may appear 
difficult to fix the nature or extent of the 
exertions, which a State would be warranted in 
making upon any occasion, to maintain it’s re- 
putation and character; because those are quali- 
ties, of which the precise value can never be 
ascertained ; but the history of every Nation in 
the Universe sufficiently prov.es that they have 
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been always most cherished by States, which 
were rising, or in the zenith of their power; 
and only neglected by those which were on 
their decline, or on the eve of dissolution. If 
this rule be just, with regard to States in gene- 
ral, how much more must it apply to that ex- 
traordinary Empire, which the British Nation 
has founded in the East! For there can be no 
doubt that Empire is held solely by opinion; or, 
in other w^ords, by that respect and awe with 
which the comparative superiority of our know- 
ledge, justice, and system of rule, have inspired 
the inhabitants of our own territories; and that 
confidence in our truth, reliance on our faith, 
and dread of our arms, which is impressed on 
every Nation in India. 

These feelings are in the first place to be 
ascribed to tliat wretched and oppressive rule, 
from which the introduction of our power re- 
lieved our present subjects ; and to the compa- 
rative trant|uiHity and happiness, which they 
enjoy under our dominion : and, in the second, 
to those principles of ialscliood and treachery, 
whicli mark the intercourse of the native States 
of India with each other, and which make each 
of these, in their turn, anxious to cultivate the 
friendship of a Nation, which, though different 
in religion, in usages and in language^ lias 
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maintained a character for faith and courage, 
which gives the highest value to it’s friendship. 

Assuredly, if this view of our situation be 
just, vve can contemplate no danger so great, as 
that, which hazards the smallest diminution of 
that reputation, upon which the British Empire 
in the East is grounded. 

The best criterion, however, of every system 
of policy, is it’s result : and I shall now proceed 
to examine those events, which were produced 
by the course, which the British Government 
on this occasion adopted towards the Govern- 
ment of Hyderabad. 

In February 179.S ^ war between tlic Mali- 
rattas and the Nizam became certain; and tlie 
advanced corps of the army of the former, 
under the command of Dowliit Row Scindiali, 
inarched towards the Nizam; and on the IJtli 
of March attacked that Prince, who iiad ad- 
vanced from Beder (where he had been long en- 
camped) to meet him. After a general action, 
in which both parties were thrown into some 
confusion, and neither obtained any decided ad- 
vantage; the Nizam, carried away the fears 
of his women, who attended liiin in the action, 
retreated during the night of the 1 1th, and took 
shelter in the small fort of Kuvdlah. This fort 
is completely surrounded with hills, except on 
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one part, which the Mahratias immediately 
occupied ; and by that means completely 
hemmed in his army, and cut it off from all 
supplies. 

After remaining for some weeks in this situa- 
tion, the Nizam was obliged to conclude a 
peace, tlie exact particulars of which were 
not known ; but, independently of the full 
admission of all the former claims of the 
Mahrattas, as established by the treaty of 
Edghire, it was understood, that the Nizam 
agreed, by tlie convention of Khurdlah, to 
cede to his enemies a Country of about thirty- 
five lacks of rupees in animal revenue, including 
tlic fort and district of Douliitabad, and to pay 
them three crores of rupees, one-third paid 
immediately, and the remainder of this amount 
ill annual instalments of twenty-five lacks. To 
these conditions were added one still more dis- 
graceful, tlie delivery of his Prime Minister, 
Azeeni ul Omrah, into the hands of the Mah- 
lattas, as a hostage for the faitliful performance 
of his engagements. 

After the convention of Kurdlah was settled, 
the Nizam returned to Hyderabad; and the 
Mahratta confederates marchcil toward their 
respective countries; which they had hardly 
reached, when two unexpected events occur- 
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red — the sudden death of the young Paisliwalf, 
Madlioo Row, and the rebellion of Ally Jah, 
the eldest son of the Nizam. These two events 
conspired, in their effects, to revive the lost in- 
fluence of the British Government at the Court 
of Hyderabad, and to restore the Nizam to 
his former consequence among the Powers of 
the Peninsula. 

It is only necessary to my object to take a 
very cursory and general view of these events, 
I shall commence with that, which was of 
most consequence to the British Government, 
as it prevented the entire dissolution of the 
connexion established between that State and 
the Court of the Soubahdar of the Deckan. 

The Nizam, when encamped at Bcder, had 
shown great anxiety, that the two battalions, 
which he subsidized from the English Govern- 
ment, should join his camp. But a compliance 
with this wish was evaded ; as it was thought 
their junction would give offence to the Mali- 
rattas. It was, however, afterwards so ar- 
ranged, that while ^ the Nizam continued at 
war with the Mahrattas, the English batta- 
lions should be employed in preserving the 
tranquillity of bis dominions. 

After the Nizam returned to Hyderabad, he 
intimated his desire to dispense with the ser- 
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vice of the two Englisli battalions; and that 
corps, in consequence, marched to the territo- 
ries of the Coiupany. 

The same feeling of resentment towards the 
British Nation, wliich dictated this measure, 
also led him to pay the greatest attention at 
this period to the increase and improvement of 
the large body of regular infantry in his ser- 
vice, which was commanded by French Offi- 
cers. Their representations (it is stated in 
several of the despatches from the Resident) 
were at this time artfully directed to impress 
the Nizam with an exaggerated belief of the 
successes, which had attended the French arms 
in Europe. This corps, commanded by Mon- 
sieur Raymond, which had only consisted of 
two battalions in 17,92, was augmented after 
the conclusion of the peace of Seringapatam ; 
and no less a body, than twenty- three batta- 
lions, with twelve field-pieces, is stated by the 
Resident to have accompanied the Nizam in 
the campaign against the Mahrattas. After 
the return of that Prince to his capital, he not 
only ordered considerable new levies for this 
coips; but gav’c great power into the hands of 
its Commander, by a large grant of territory 
tor it’s regular payment. 

The British Resident endeavoured to make 
the Court of Hyderabad sensible of the daiigers, 
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wliicli iiiiglit eventually result from this mea- 
sure ; but little attention was given to him : 
aiul liiii remonstrances against the measure of 
sending a considerable part of this force to 
occupy the districts of Kurpah and Cummum, 
which were immediately upon the frontier of 
the Company’s possessions, were equally dis- 
regarded. ^ 

This last measure appears to have occasioned 
much uneasiness to the Governor General, 
whose apprehensions of it’s possible consequen- 
ces were strongly stated in his minute upon the 
subject, under date the 15th of June 17^5. 

The determination of tlie Nizam,” lie ob- 
serves, “ to depute a part of Monsieur Ra} - 
mond’s corps towards Kurpah, near the fron- 
tiers of the British possessions, requires, in 
“ my opinion, more serious opposition, than 
has been made to it by the Resident at 
Hyderabad. The measure itself has a sus- 
picious, not to say criminal appearance : and 
“ although we may acquit the Nizam of any 
“ hostile designs against the Company, and 
“ should certainly avoid imputing them to 
him, I can entertain little doubt of the dis- 
“ position of Monsieur Raymond and the Offi- 
cers of his corps, to co-operate with the 
French in any attempts upon the Northern 
Sircars. Such an attempt may not be pro* 
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“ bablc; but as it would, if carried into execu- 
tion, be attended witli very serious consc- 
“ quenccs to the British possessions in India, 
tile strongest representations ought to be 
“ made, to induce the Nizam to recall the de- 
taeliment of Monsieur Raymond.” 

In a letter to the Nizam upon this subject, 
Sir John Shore adverted in a general manner 
to the consequences, which might result from 
j)lacing a force in such a position, under the 
command of men, who were the declared ene- 
mies of the Biitish (government, and requested 
him to withdraw them. But in the instruc- 
tions to the Resident, he directed a more 
decided language to be used to that Prince. 
After stating the «nrguments, which the Resi- 
dent was to use to endeavour to prevail upon 
the ^.izam to recall the detachment of Ray- 
mond s corps, he concluded by the following 
instructions : 

“ ihese arguments urged in firm, but mode- 
rate and conciliatory language, will, I hope, 
prevail on the Nizam^ to comply with mv 
“ , wishes and re(iuest, in the recall of the 
detachment. I deem this a point of the 
first impoiitance; but, if he should still per- 
“ sist in his determination to continue it at 
Kill pah, you will adopt the language of rc« 
monstiancc; and ultimately acquaint him, 
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that I shall in this event be compelled, with 
** whatever reluctance, to advance a body of 
troops towards our frontier.” 

A correspondence appears at this Mme to 
have been established between Raymond and 
several of the French Officers (prisoners of war)^' 
at Pondicherry ; and nothing but the great vi- 
gilance of Lord Hobart, who then presided over 
the Madras Government, prevented his being 
joined by a number of them, who were appre- 
hended at the moment when they meant to 
effect their escape. 

The dismissal of the English subsidiary force; 
the increase of Raymond's corps ; the detacli- 
ment of a part of that corps to the frontier of 
the Company, in opposition to the remonstrance 
of the British Representative ; combined to 
prove, that the influence, which had been esta- 
blished in the Nizam’s councils by the wise and 
spirited policy of Lord Cornwallis, was entirely 
lost ; and that the English Government not 
only could place no dependence upon the aid 
of that Prince ; but had just reason to appre- 
hend, that his resources might be early directed 
against the Company’s possessions, either from 
the prevailing power of a French faction, the 
complete subjection of his Country to the Mah- 
rattas, or his throwing himself, to escape that 
extreme, into the hands of the irreconcileable 
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enemy of the English, Tippoo Sultaun, who 
was most active at this period in his intrigues 
to effect tliis object, which too well combined 
with the obvious views of the rising French 
interest in the Deckan. 

These consequences, which threatened to be 
the inevitable result of the policy, which had 
been pursued, were fortunately averted by one 
of the events to which I have before alluded, 
the rebellion of Ally Jah. The flight of that 
Prince, which took place on the 28 th of June, 
may be truly said to have saved the British Go- 
vernment from the serious evils to which it was 
on this occasion exposed. 

The Nizam, alarmed by the flight and rebel- 
lion of his son, pressed the instant return of the 
English subsidiary force to Hyderabad; agreed 
to the recall of the detachment of Raymond’s 
corps from Kurpah; and took every step, which 
could obtain him, at so critical a moment, the 
aid and support of a Nation, whose friendship 
he had so recently slighted. 

The English Government had become, from 
a very short experience, fully sensible of the 
importance of this accident to it’s interests. 
The battalions were directed to march to the 
Nizam’s territory with every possible expedi- 
tion; and they were already advancing to join 
the army acting against Ally Jah, when ac- 
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counts were received of the defeat and capture 
of that Prince ; whose death, soon after he was 
made prisoner, relieved the Nizam from those 
fears, which this rebellion had excited. 

The advantage derived on this occasion from 
the countenance and support of the British Go‘ 
vernraent 3 was fully recognised by the Nizam; 
and that Prince must have become more con- 
vinced of the value of tlie aid of the subsidiary 
force, fron) the activity and gallantry which it 
displayed, in March 1796‘, under it’s able Com- 
mander, Captain James Dalrymple, in the re- 
duction of the fort of llachore ; and the defeat 
of a large body of troops, who had, under tlie 
banners of the son of Darah Jah (the nepliew of 
the Nizam), rebelled against the authority of 
that Prince. 

But, however satisfied the Nizam might have 
been of tlie utility of the English force, in pre- 
serving the internal tranquillity of his Couiitiy, 
lie had learnt from experience, that he could 
not hope for their support, in the case of any 
attack being made upon his dominions by those 
enemies, whose aggressions and rapacity he 
most dreaded ; and his ciiief attention was in 
consequence bestowed on a rival corps, on 
whom he thought he could on such an occur- 
rence depend. The battalions under Monsieur 
Raymond had acquired increased reputation bj[ 
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the active part, which they took in the reduc- 
tion of Ally Jah. Their numbers and appoint- 
ments were increased .* additional lands were 
given over to tlieir Commander, to insure their 
regular payment; arsenals and founderies were 
formed for their equipment; and, in short, 
every effort was made, which could add to the 
strength and stability of this favourite body of 
troops. 

Tlie ability of M. Raymond took advantage 
of this favourable disposition in the Prince, 
whom he served. He made every eftbrt to 
improve the discipline of his corps, and to 
strengthen himself by connexions with the 
chief Officers of the Court This hostile spirit, 
and that of all his Officers, against the English 
(lovcrnment, was displayed on every occasion. 
His battalions carried the colours of the Frcncli 
republic (then at war with England); and the 
cap of liberty was engraven oif tlie buttons of 
tlieir clothing : he encouraged desertion from 
the native corps in the English service; and, 
througli tlie intrigues of his Officers, who com- 
manded the detachment of his corps, whicli was 
stationed for a period on the British frontier, a 
partial mutiny was excited in a battalion of Se- 
poys on the Madras Establishment; and two 
native commissioned Officers, accompanied by a 
numbci of men, w'cnt over to the Erench party. 
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From this statement it is evident, even after 
tlie return of the English battalions, and the 
apparent re-establishment of confidence between 
the Company’s Government and the Nizam, 
that the English corps was only retained for a 
period in the Deckan, from considerations of 
convenience; while the actual power and re- 
sources of the Nizam’s Government were pass- 
ing rapidly into the hands of a French faction, 
whose views (which it took no pains to conceal) 
were decidedly hostile to the British Go-vern- 
ment. 

The Nizam was not insensible to the danger, 
which might result from the power, which ne- 
cessity had forced him to place in the hands of 
tliis French party; and he continued to solicit 
that the British Government would enter into 
such engagements with him, as would prevent 
the necessity of liis liaving recourse to sucli 
dangerous meairs of defence. To obtain this 
object, he offered to dismiss the French corps 
as soon as the British detachment in his servicf 
was increased. But the conditions on which k 
wished to make this arrangement, were thought 
by Sir John Shore to be incompatible with ouf 
engagements with the Mahrattas; and no (to* 
sive steps were taken. 

The expedient of introducing English adven* 
turers into the service of the Nizam, was 
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at this period ; but these, though ind^ectly 
supported by the British Resident, made little 
progress ; and their corps never obtained a foot- 
ing which afforded the least prospect of their 
rivalling that of Raymond; whose activity, and 
spirit of hostility, were naturally excited, by 
these inefficient attempts, on the part of the 
English Government, to reduce his power and 
influence. 

The death of the young Paishwah, Madhoo 
Row, which I have before mentioned, contri- 
buted to restore to the Nizam, beyond every 
hope that could have been indulged, a part of 
that power and rank among tlic States of India, 
which he had lost by the disgraceful conven- 
■ tion of Kurdlah. 

This event, which occurred on the 27th of 
October 1795, occasioned the most serious di- 
visions among the Mahratta Chiefs, whose 
interests were deeply involved in the succes- 
sion. Nanah Furnavese, the principal Minister 
at Poonah, desired to place an infant, remotely 
connected with the family of the Paishwah, 
upon the Musnud, to the exclusion of the 
legitimate heir, Badjerow, the son of Ragobah, 
who was the paternal uncle of the deceased 
Paishwah. This plan was opposed by the 
agent of Doulut Row Scindiah : and that 
Chief, on receiving the account of the death of 
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the Paishwah, prepared to march to Poonah, to 
support the cause of Badjciow, which lie had 
determined to espouse. Under such circum- 
stances, Nanah Furnavese endeavoured to add 
to his strength, by gaining the support of the 
Government of the Nizam ; and for this pur- 
pose he released Azeem ul Omrali, and entered 
into a negotiation with tliat Minister, whicli 
terminated in a treaty, by which Nanah Fur- 
navese resigned, on the part of the Poonah 
State, all those great cessions, which had been 
obtained from the Nizam by the convention of 
Kurdlali, 

Azeem ul Omrah had artfully managed, at 
different periods during the course of this ne- 
gotiation, to draw large bodies of troops from 
the Nizam’s territories, to support the influence 
which he had established at Poonah; and to en- 
able him to return to Hyderabad. But his views 
were in some degree frustrated by the arrival 
of Doulut R^w Scindiah with a force, which 
gave him a decided ascendency ; and enabled 
him to place Badjerow, whose just claim he 
supported, upon the vacant throne. 

This change occasioned a new negotiation 
with Azeem ul Omrah, which terminated in his 
agreeing, on the part of the Nizam, to cede 
one- fourth of the territory, and to pay one- 
fourth part of the amount, fixed by the con- 
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vention of Kurdlah. After this settlement was 
concluded, which, though much less favour- 
able than that made witfi Nanah, was still 
highly advantageous to the Nizam, he obtained 
permission to return to Hyderabad; where he 
reassumed, upon his arrival, his olhce of Prime 
Minister. 

Tlic success, which attended Doulut Row 
Scindiah upon this occasion, established his 
ascendency in the Mahratta Empire. He soon 
afterwards made Nanah Furnavese prisoner; 
and the Minister only regained his liberty by 
the payment of a large sum, and an acquies- 
cence in every measure which Scindiah thought 
necessary to establish his power. This was 
greatly augmented at this period by the death 
of the rival of his family, Tuckojee Holkar, 
most of whose possessions he usurped, after 
putting to death his eldest son, and making 
prisoners the other members of Ijis family. 

In addition to these usurpations, Doulut 
Row forced the Paishwah to cede to him the 
important fortress of Ahmednuggur and it’s sur- 
rounding district; by which cession he not 
only obtained the command of the city of 
Poonah, but the best entrance into cither the 
territories of the Paishwah, or the Soubahdar 
of the Deckan. 
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The extraordinary power, whicli Doulut 
Scindiali liad obtained at this period, was 
rendered more alarnfing to the British Govern- 
ment, from the nature and constitution of that 
force of regular infantry by which it had been 
raised and established. 

The command of that large corps, which 
General Deboigne had originally formed for 
Madhajcc Scindiah, had devolved upon Gene- 
ral Perron. The youthful ambition of Doulut 
Row Scindiah led him to take every step to 
render more efficient a force, which gave him 
so decided a superiority over the other native 
Powers of India. The principal European Offi- 
cers were stimulated to exertion by every mo- 
tive which could awaken avarice or excite 
ambition. The Officers of subordinate rank 
had adequate allowances regularly paid; and 
the men were not only well paid, but by an 
arrangement, wliich had been effected by the 
influence and power of their European Com- 
manders, they became entitled, when disabled 
by wounds or length of service, to retire on a 
pension establishment, formed on principles 
every way congenial to their habits. 

Almost the whole of that part of Ilindoostan, 
which had been subdued by Scindiah, as well 
as the realization of his claims upon the Raj- 
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poot States, was intrusted by that Chief to the 
management of tlie French General, who com- 
manded his infantry. 

This corps, independently of several sepa- 
rate bodies of infantry, that acted with it, 
already amounted to several regular brigades. 
It was chiefly recruited from the Company’s 
Provinces; clothed and armed like English 
Sepoys; had a numerous train of artillery, ad- 
mirably equipped, and a considerable body of 
cavalry attached to them. 

They were, from their strength, discipline 
and union, decidedly superior to all the rest of 
Scindiah’s army; and their leader had become, 
in a great degree, independent of the authority 
of that Chief. There was therefore just reason 
to apprehend that Scindiah might be obliged 
(even if his avowed jealousy of the English 
sliould not incline him) to adopt, at a future 
period, any hostile projects, which this French 
parly might cherish against the prosperity of 
the Pritish Government. 

There was, during the Administration of Sir 
John Shore, but little intercourse with Tippoo 
Sultaun. riic two sons of tliat Prince, who 
had been given as liostages for the faithful 
performance of the treaty of Seringapatam, 
were conducted to Mysore, when that engage- 
ment was fulfilled. Tippoo received the Offi* 
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cer by whom they were conducted, with cold 
and constrained civility; and gave him no en- 
comagcment to make tliosc overtures towards a 
more cordial union, which he had been autho- 
rized to do, if he found that Prince disposed 
to cultivate the friendship of the British Na- 
tion. 

Tippoo Sultaun acted upon this occasion (as 
on every other) in a manner, which showed 
that he entertained the most hostile sentiments 
towards the English Government ; and that 
he only waited for a favourable opportunity of 
attacking it’s power, Mdiicli he thought he 
sho\ild be best able to do, by previously pos- 
sessing himself, either by negotiation or war, of 
tlic resources of the Deckaii. 

To tliis object, his readiness to unite with 
the Malirattas ; his threatened attack of Kar- 
noul ; his assembling of a large force at Gooty 
in 1796'; his intrigues with the nephew of the 
Nizam, Imteaz u Dowlah, when Azeem ul 
Ornrah was confined at Poonah ; and his 
active correspondence with Monsieur Ray- 
mond at the same period ; may be all as- 
cribed. Fortunately the revolution at Poonah, 
and the rebellion of Ally Jab, by restoring 
Azeem ul Ornrah to power, and reviving the 
English connexion at Hyderabad, frustrated his 
designs. 
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Before I concliule this Skctcli of the Politi- 
cal Administration of Sir John Shore, it will be 
necessary to refer to the principal events, 
which took place, during the period of his 
Government, at the Courts of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, and the Vizier of Oude; at 
both of which, changes of some importance 
occurred. 

The unhappy operation of the treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Cornwallis with the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, has been already stated. No 
attempt was made, during the life of his High- 
ness Mahomed Ally Khan, with whom it had 
been concluded, to modify this treaty. Upon 
liis death, however, Avhicli liappened on the 
13th of October 1793, Lord Hobart, Governor 
of Fort St. George, thought it his duty to en- 
deavour to effect a modification of the treaty of 
17912, with his successor Omdut ul Omrah. His 
Lordship states, in his letter of the !23th of 
October to the Governor General in Council, 
that he had opened a negotiation for that pur- 
pose, in consequence of several communica- 
tions, which he had with Lord Cornwallis and 
Mr. Dundas, previously to liis leaving England, 
upon the subject of the advantages, which 
must arise from an alteration of the treaty of 
17912: and he states, in the same despatch, as 
his reason for not delaying this negotiation till 
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he heart! from the Supreme Government, the 
active intrigues of those, who from motives of 
personal interest endeavoured to persuade 
Onidut ul Omrah to make no change whatever 
in the treaty. His Lordship concludes this let- 
ter by stating his concern, that his efforts have 
been unsuccessful; but he expresses his hope, 
that the representations, which he has made to 
England, will produce instructions, to put an 
end to a system (which he considers) “ destruc- 
tive to the resources of the Carnatic, and 
which” (he thinks) “ in some degree reflects 
‘‘ disgrace upon the British Government,” 

The modifications of the treaty of 1792, which 
Lord Hobart wished to effect with Omdut ul 
Omrah, were the entire cession to the Company 
of the Countries mortgaged for the regular pay- 
ment of the pecuniary instalments : the cession 
of the right of sovereignty over the Poligars, 
which the Nabob retained, though the collec- 
tion of the tribute from these Poligars had been 
made over to the Company : and the cession of 
some of the forts in the Carnatic. 

The first of those conditions, his Lordship 
conceived, would be attended with equal benefit 
to the Nabob and the Company, as it would efi 
fectually release the former from the necessity 
of applying to those usurers, by whom his 
Country had been ruined. It was also likely 
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to prevent every future subject of irritation be- 
tween the two States ; and, finally, to save the 
Countries ceded from a system of oppression 
and extortion, which had already greatly dimi- 
nished their population; and which threatened 
to make them at a very early period inadequate, 
from their decrease of value, to that security 
for whicli they had been originally pledged. 

The second condition required the cession of 
little more than a nominal power on the part of 
the Nabob; but it was essential to the Company, 
the exercise of whose authority over the turbu- 
lent Poligars had been much thwarted and 
obstructed by the name of sovereignty ever re- 
maining with the Nabob. The third condition 
required the cession to the Company of some 
forts, the possession of whicli was at that period 
judged essential, to place the Carnatic in a pro- 
per stale of defence ; and the suspicious conduct 
of Tippoo Sultaun rendered this requisition, at 
the moment it was made, an object of some 
importance. 

Lord Hobart offered considerable sacrifices 
to the Nabob, with a view to prevail upon him 
to acquiesce in this arrangement; but in vain. 
Omdut 111 Omrah gave an unqualified refusal to 
iill his propositions ; and, in answer to the nu- 
merous arguments by which they were recom- 
mended to his attention, he only stated his im- 
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movable determination to abide by Lord Corn'* 
Wallis's treaty, whicii he declared he had been 
directed to do by tlie most sacred of all com* 
mands, “ the dying injunctions of his father.” 

Lord Hobart, in his minute under date the 
4 th of December 1795, conveys in very strong 
language his opinion of the total failure of the 
treaty of I792. “ If we look back,” his Lord- 
ship observes, “ to the origin of the treaty of 
“ 1792, we shall find that it arose from the 
“ representations of the Nabob Wallajah; that 
“ without imposing burtiicns upon Ids people, 
“ whicli they were not able to bear, lie could 
“ not make the payments to tlic Company sti- 
“ pulated for in the treaty of ] 7 B 7 ; but he had 
“ no sooner prevailed upon the (lovcrnment to 
“ actjuicscc in a reduction ot those payments, 

“ which he ctfcctcd by the treaty of 1792 ; 

“ than, by tlic manner in which lie carried the 
“ provisions of it into execution, lie increased 
“ the miseries of his pco|)ic tenfold, and de- 
“ feated every humane and salutaiy object it 
“ was intended to attain. 

“ Under existing circumstances, the Com* 

“ pany sustain po loss, except in the extinction 
“ of the inhabitants of the Carnatic j but in the 
“ arduous season of war they must experience 
“ the most fatal defalcations. 

“ It has been,” his Lordship adds, “ witli the 
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deepest regret, that I have found the Nabob 
unmoved by my entreaties and remonstrances 
“ upon this subject: not that lie has been insensible 
** to the justice and expediency of what I have 
proposed, but, as he has candidly confessed at 
several interviews with me, that he has not the 
resolution to comply ; informing me, that 
“ his native Ministers, and European advisers, 
“ so perplexed, plagued, and intimidated him, 
** that he could not venture upon this measure, 
notwithstanding his conviction that he ought 
“ to do so.” 

The Supreme Government, as soon as they 
received accounts of the death of the Nabob 
Mahomed Ally Khan, and before the receipt of 
Lord Hobart’s letter, had sent ins true ions to 
the Government of Fort St. George, under date 
the 28th of October 1795, to endeavour to ob- 
tain the acquiescence of Omdut ul Omrah to 
the complete cession of all his territories to the 
Company. 

They state in this despatch, that their senti- 
ments entirely correspond with those, which 
had been expressed by Lord Cornwallis in his 
letter to the Court of Directors of the yth of 
July 1793, in which his Lordship declares his 
conviction, that the di')advantage and danger 
arising from the separation of the internal 
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Government and management of the revenue of 
the Country, from the responsibility for its 
defence, was so obvious, that, could he have 
indulged the slightest hope of the Nabob’s 
consent, he would have proposed to him an 
arrangement, which would have vested the 
Company with the entire management of the 
Carnatic; under a condition to pay to the Nabob 
a liberal portion of it’s revenues : and this plan, 
Lord Cornwallis liad stated his full belief, was 
the one best calculated to promote the real 
interests of the Nabob, and tlie comfort and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the Carnatic. 

The Supreme Government Concluded this 
despatch by an expression of their own opinion 
of the great importance of tliis object. “ Whe- 
tlier the difficulties stated by Lord Cornwal- 
lis,” they observe, “ still exist in a degree to 
preclude any negotiation for accomplishing 
the arrangement pointed out, your Lordship 
** in Council must determine; but if there can 
be any probability of obtaining the Nabob’s 
“ acquiescence to it, we have only to express 
“ our wishes, that it may be attempted; and 
our fullest conviction of the acknowledg- 
“ ments, which will be due to your Lordship’s 
ability and address, in effecting an arrange- 
ment of so much importance to the prospe- 
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rity of the Country; the interests of the 
“ Company ; and the real happiness of tlie 

Nabob.’’ 

When the Supreme Government received 
information of the steps taken by Lord Hobart, 
they approved fully of the modifications of tlie 
treaty of 179(2, vvliich that nobleman had pro- 
posed to Omdut III Omrali, which were indeed 
of a much more limited nature, than the ar- 
rangement which they had recommended; and 
they directed in their letter to Fort St. George, 
under date the 30th of November 1795, that 
the modifications should be again offered to his 
Highnress’s consideration, as they thought it 
possible he might be more inclined to comply 
with them, from observing so complete a con- 
currence of sentiment upon this subject between 
the two Governments. 

The Supreme Government, in a subsequent 
part of this despatch, state their opinion, that 
the assumption of the district of Tinnevelly for 
the liquidation of a debt (termed the cavalry 
loan) due by the Nabob to the Company, and 
the requisition of the forts in the Carnatic, both 
of which measures had been suggested by the 
Government of Fort St. George, would be con- 
sidered by tlie Nabob as an indirect mode of 
compelling his consent to the modifications of 
the treaty of 179^2, and consequently an infrac- 
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tioii of that engagement : and as they did not 
consider the English Government had any right, 
under the treaty of 179^^, to assume any of the 
Nabob’s territory on account of the above loan, 
which was not mentioned in that treaty; and as 
the case had not occurred, in which the forts in 
question, as specified in Lord Cornwallis’s letter, 
were to be garrisoned by the Company’s troops; 
it was their opinion neither of these measures 
should be attempted. 

Sir John Shore addressed Omdut ul Omrah 
upon this occasion ; and pointed out to that 
Prince how much he would ])romote his own 
interests, and those of the Company, by a com- 
pliance with the proj)ositions, which had been 
made to him by Lord Hobart. 

The exertions of the Governor General upon 
this occasion were, however, altogether unsuc- 
cessful. The Nabob persisted in refusing his 
consent to any modification whatever of the 
treaty of 1792 ; and he continued, under that 
treaty, to deliver over one district after another 
of his unhappy Country, into the hands of those 
usurers and extortioners, who excited him to 
this opposition to the wishes of the English 
Government, while they supplied him at an 
enormous interest with those sums, which were 
necessafy to tulfil punctually his pecuniary en- 
gagements with that State. 
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The tranquillity of the possessions of the 
Nabob, Vizier Asuph u Dowlah, was disturbctl, 
in the year 17^4, by a very serious rebellion of 
the turbulent tribe of Affghans, settled in Ro- 
hilcund. This was occasioned by the death of 
Fyzullah Khan, the Chief of the Rohillas and 
Jagheerdar of Rampoorah. The sons of the de- 
ceased disputed the succession : and Mahomed 
Ally Khan, the eldest, was killed by his brother, 
Gholani Mahomed Khan, who usurped the Jag- 
heer, and made every endeavour to obtain the 
sanction of the Vizier to his usurpation. That 
Prince appeared at first to listen to his over- 
tures; but after some communication with the 
English Government, whose interests were to a 
certain degree involved in this question, from 
it’s having guaranteed Rampoorah to the Atf- 
ghan family, by whom it was held under the 
Vizier, it was determined to punish the rebels; 
and the Governor General, after the army had 
inarched, under the command of General Sir 
Robert Abercromby, for that purpose, resolved 
to carry this punishment to the extent of de- 
priving the family of Fyzullah Klian of their 
Jaghccr. 

Previously, however, to the arrival of these 
instructions, an action had been fought, in 
which the Rohillas, after making a partial im- 
pression upon the British line, had been dc- 
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feated ; and their complete submission, after this 
action, had induced the Commander-in-Chief^ 
wifi] the acquiescence of the Nabob Vizier, to 
restore the inheritance of the family, under the 
guarantee of the Company, to Ahmed Ally 
Khan, the infant son of Mahomed Ally Khan, 
who had been slain by Gholam Mahomed. 
Th5 latter Chief, with several others, who had 
aided him, were pardoned on their coming into 
the British camp. This settlement restored 
complete tranquillity; and the Supreme Govern- 
ment subsequently expressed their acquiescence 
in the arrangement ; which considerations of 
policy and of humanity had induced Sir R. 
Abercromby to adopt. 

The death of Hyder Beg appears to have put 
an end to those prospects of reform, which, 
Lord Cornwallis had indulged a hope, the 
energy and ability of that Minister might have 
effected in the Administration of the Vizier, 
A nomhial successor was appointed to Hyder 
Beg ; but the real power of the State passed into 
the hands of a few personal favourites of the 
Vizier, who were most abandoned characters; 
and some of them known to entertain senti- 
ments hostile to the connexion with the British 
Government. 

Sir John Shore was fully sensible of the injury 
and danger to which the interests of the Com- 
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pany v/cve upon this occasion exposed. He 
had, indeed, expressed a decided opinion, when 
speaking of the Vizier’s dominions, that, whilst 
his Administration continued on it’s present 
footing, we should derive no effective assistance 
from his troops, and that we must rather expect 
to find enemies, than friends, in his dominions. 

This view of the actual state of the affair^ of 
the A^izier does not, however, appear to have 
satisfied Sir John Shore of the necessity of 
taking any decisive measures to remedy those 
abuses ; or to save the State from that great 
danger, to wliicli he saw it might be eventually 
exposed, from the affairs of that Prince remain- 
ing in the condition which he described : nor 
does it appear, that any effectual remedy what- 
ever was applied to this evil, before the death 
of Asuph u Dowlah. Asuph u Dowlah was 
succeeded by his presumptive lieir. Vizier Ally, 
who had been acknowledged as his son by the 
deceased Prince ; though generally known to 
have been of spurious birth, and consequently, 
to have no claim to the vacant Musnud. He 
was, however, supported by several persons of 
rank and influence at Lucknow; and his right 
was formally acknowledged by the British 
Government; to whose justice, Saadut Ally, 
the eldest surviving brother of Asuph u Dowlah, 
had on this occasion appealed. 
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Sir John Shore, in a minute of the 3d 
January 1798, states, that he had decided 
against the claim of Saadut Ally, after great 
l]csitation ; and tliat he found it impossibld to 
divest himself of the impression excited by uni- 
versal belief and assertion, of the spurious origin 
of Vizier Ally ; and of the apprehension, con- 
nected with it, that the justice and the reputa- 
tion of the Company might sutler an imputation 
by a decision in his tavour. 

With such sentiments upon his mind, Sir 
John Sliore proceeded to Lucknow: but he 
declares in the same minute, that the arrange- 
ments he had in view at that moment, had no 
reference wliatcver to the alteration of the suc- 
cession; though he conceived it possible, tliat 
tlie repugnance of the people to the new Vizier 
might force him to a further consideration of 
the subject. 

On the approach of Sir Jolin Shore to Luck- 
now he was met by tlie Minister (Tufficzcl 
, Hussein Khan), who informed him, that there 
was not a shadow of doubt, but that Vizier 
Ally, as well as the other reputed sons of Asuph 
u Dowlal], were spurious ; and tliat the right of 
succession belonged to Saadut Ally Khan. The 
Minister added to this communication, that, 
though no objection was made at the moment 
to the elevation of Vizier Ally, it had since be: 
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come a subject of astonishment and disappoint- 
ment : that it was the general opinion, that the 
act of raising him to the Musnud had been 
ha^ty, and inconsiderate ; but that few were dis- 
posed to declare their real sentiments, in oppo- 
sition to the acknowledgment of his title by the 
English Government. 

These accounts appear to have excited^still 
stronger doubts in the Governor General’s mind, 
with respect to the propriety of the steps which 
he had taken ; and led liim to make further, and 
more minute inquiries, respecting the legitimacy 
of Vizier Ally : the result of which, was a full 
conviction of his spurious origin. 

The Governor General, in his minute upon 
this subject, enters into an examination of the 
conduct of Vizier Ally, since his elevation ; and 
draws an inference from this examination, that 
he is a violent, unsteady, and sanguinary cha- 
racter, and ahead}' cherishes the most hostile 
designs against the interests ot the Company ; 
from an open opposition to whom, he considers 
him only to be restrained by a want of power. 

Sir John Shore, after stating the general sen- 
timents, which prevailed respecting the conduct 
of Vizier Ally, adverts to the opinion, which 
the natives of Oude entertain respecting the 
nature of the political relations between the 
Vizier and the Company : and also to that, which 
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foreign States have formed of the riglit of the 
latter, to decide upon the question of succes- 
sion to the dominions of Oude. 

The Government of Oude,” he observes, 
both in the opinions of the natives, as well as 
externally, is considered a dependency upon 
the English, whatever its relations under 
treaties may be. Scindiah refers the investi- 
“ ture of Vizier Ally Khan by his Majesty 
‘‘ (Shah Allum) to the Governor General ; and 
there are many respectable families in Luck- 
now, who live under the protection of the 
British influence. In the estimate of the 
natives of India, the Kingdom of Oiule is 
held as a gift from the Company to Slmjah u 
Dowlah; and as a dependent Chief. By 
these remarks, I mean only to contrast the 
behaviour of Vizier Ally Khan with the po- 
“ pular sentiments, and the conduct of his pre- 
decessor; and to point out the political dis- 
credit attending the subversion of our influence 
“ in Oude.” 

He next states, tliat he had the mortifica- 
tion to find, that the reputation of the Com- 
pany had suffered by an act, which, in the 
opinion of all reputable people, had been no 
less disgraceful than unjust. It was impossi- 
ble,” he continues, ‘‘ to silence these im- 
“ pressions by arguing, that the Government 
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had not directly interfered in deciding upon 
the succession; since, in the opinion of all, 
“ Vizier Ally’s elevation was considered an act 
“ of the Englisli Government; and it is cer- 
tain, that, without their acknowledgment and 
support, he could not have maintained his 
situation.” 

Sir John Sliore observes, that he was aware, 
that the case had been materially altered by the 
formal acknowledgment of Vizier Ally in the 
first instance; and by the amicable correspon- 
dence and personal communication, which he 
had subsequentlym aintained with him. But he 
considered that the first objection was answered 
by the precedent of the Tanjore succession, 
whicli, he affirms, though the sovereignty had 
been possessed eleven years by Omer Sing, was 
at that moment, by the sanction of the Direc- 
tors, open to investigation and decision; and, 
Avith respect to tlie second, he thought, how- 
ever unpleasant it might be, that he was bound 
to prefer justice, and the public interests, to a 
consideration of his own feelings. 

Sir John Shore, after expressing, in very 
strong language, the great difficulties by which 
he had been embarrassed, and the agitation of 
his mind upon the question, adds, that, on a full 
A icw of the case, he had come to the following 
conclusion. First : That Vizier Ally is 
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undoubtedly the son of a Furraush; has no 
title to the Musnud ; and, from his character, 
is unworthy of it. This decision is supported 
by evidence, as to his real birth, by the 
sanction of the public opinion, by facts and 
information. Secondly : That to support 
him on the Musnud, would not only be an 
indelible disgrace to the reputation of the 
** Company, but, in all probability, would prove 
the ruin of the Country, and the destruction 
“ of the British interests in Oude. Thirdly : 
“ That the justice and reputation of the Com- 
pany, as well as their political interests, 
require the establishment of the rightful 
“ successor. Fourthly : That as all the reputed 
sons of Asuph u Dowlah are undoubtedly 
spurious, the line of succession should be 
“ transferred to that of Shujah u Dowlah. 
‘‘ Fifthly : That Vizier Ally ought to be dc- 
“ posed, and Saadut Ally be placed on the > 
“ Musnud.’* 

Acting upon these conclusions, the Governor 
General immediately adopted measures for 
eventually placing Saadut Ally Khan upon the 
Musnud, and for deposing Vizier Ally: and 
from the strength of the British force, which 
was collected, and the unpopularity of the 
latter Prince, this measure was likely to be 
gasify effected. 
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Sir John Shore transmitted a treaty to Mr. 
Cherry, at Benares, with instructions to offer it 
to the acceptance of Saadut Aliy Khan, who 
resided at that city. But from these instruc- 
tions, which weie dated the 4th of January 
1798, he does not appear at that period even to 
have finally resolved upon the line, which he 
would pursue; as he states, that measures may 
still occur to frustrate his present iiiteiiitions in 
favour of Saadut Ally Khan, whose acquiescence 
in, or refusal of, the treaty proposed, he requested 
to be immediately given, without qualification 
or reserve. With tliis view he directed the 
Nabob to be informed, that the engagement had 
been transmitted in the form in which it was, 
for execution ; because the actual state of 
affairs would not admit of either delay or dis- 
cussion. 

Saadut Ally Khan did not hesitate to give a 
ready assent to the treaty dictated by the 
Governor General; and expressed to Mr. Cherry 
his determination (if raised to the Musnud) to 
fullil all it’s stipulations in the most faithful 
manner. 

This treaty consisted of twenty-three articles. 
Jt vested the Company with the defence of 
the Vizier’s dominions : and the annual subsidy, 
to be paid by Saadut Ally Khan, was increased 
to the amount of seventy-six lacks of r-upees; 
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and, in the event of the failure of any of the in- 
stalments, the Company were to be put in pos- 
session of Country in Oude, of the annual value 
often lacks of rupees, which they were to retain 
till the amount due was fully liquidated. 

By one of it’s articles Saadut Ally Khan sti- 
pulated to pay the amount of any expense, 
which the Company might incur in placing him 
upon the throne. He also agreed to cede the 
important fortress of Allahabad to the Company, 
and to pay the amount of eight lacks of rupees 
to put it into a state of repair; and to give three 
lacks of rupees to repair the fort of Tatty Ghur. 
It was agreed by this treaty, that as the Coun- 
try of Oude was henceforward to be considered 
entirely under the protection of the Company, 
and tlie Nabob relied upon them for it’s defence, 
lie was not to maintain a larger force for the 
internal police of the Country, than 35,000 
men, ten thousand of whom were to be cavalry. 
The Company was vested with a right to 
change the stations of their troops in the 
Vizier’s dominions, if such measure was deemed 
necessary for the better protection of the Coun- 
try ; and, in the event of such change of can- 
tonments, all expense attending it was to be 
defrayed by the Nabob. It was also stipulated, 
that the force of British troops, to be stationed 
in the^Vizier’s dominions, should be afterwards 
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specified ; but that if at any time the troops, 
employed for the defence of the Country, 
should exceed the number of 12,000 men, in- 
cluding infantry, cavalry, and artillery, Euro- 
peans and natives, the Nabob was to pay the 
amount of the actual expense month by month. 

These were the principal conditions of this 
treaty, which altered in some very essential 
points the political relations between the 
Vizier and the Company. The latter State be- 
came, by this engagement, exclusively charged 
with the defence of the territories of the 
former ; the number of whose troops was 
limited, and, by the expression of the treaty, 
only to be employed in maintaining the inter- 
nal police. The increase of subsidy, it is to 
be concluded, was judged sufficient to defray 
the charge of the force stationed in Oude, in 
ordinary times ; and, when necessity required 
an addition to this force, for the defcnc|rof the 
Country, the Nabob was bound, by a specific 
article of the treaty, to defray any actual in- 
crease of expense with which such measure 
might be attended. 

This article, though indefinite, was evidently 
meant to provide against the Company suffer- 
ing a loss by the general engagement which 
they had contracted, of defending in future. 
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with their own troops, the Nabob’s dominionsv 
The conditions of this article were absolute; 
and, by the principle of the treaty, the English 
Government was left the sole judge of the ne- 
cessity, that existed for an increase of the 
troops requisite to the protection of the Na- 
bob’s territories from external enemies. This 
principle was virtually confirmed by those 
stipulations, which restricted the Nabob from 
all negotiations with foreign States; and, in- 
deed, from having communications of any 
nature with such, except with the previous 
knowledge and consent of the British Govern- 
ment; as this restriction must obviously de- 
prive the Vizier of ilie means of forming a 
judgment upon such affairs. 

JJefore the Governor General received ac- 
counts of Saadut Ally Khan's accession to the 
treaty, which he had proposed, he wrote to 
Mr. C||Brry, to desire that he would inform 
the Nabob, if he had acijuiesced in the arrange- 
ment, that he must proceed to Cav\npore in- 
stantly, where measures would he taken to 
place him on the Musnud; and, in the event 
of his having withheld his acquiescence, he 
was to be informed, that although the Governor 
General admitted his right to the Musnud of 
Oude, he did not think himself bound to run 
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the risk of hostilities, in supporting it, but 
under conditions, which equally provided for 
the political interests of the Company. 

Mr. Cherry communicated the wishes of the 
Governor General to Saadut Ally Khan, who 
immediately went to Cawnporc, and from that 
was escorted by a large body of European 
troops to Lucknow, where he was proclaimed 
Vizier upon the 21st of January 17i)8. 

After the elevation of Saadut Ally Khan, 
another treaty was concluded between him and 
the Britisli Government, which differed in few 
material points from the preliminary engage- 
ment, which that Prince had been required to 
sign before he left Benares. The most essen- 
tial of the articles, which related to the future 
defence of the Country by tlic Company, and 
the subsidy to be paid by the Nabob, remained 
the same in both principle and substance ; 
though they difl'ered somewhat in the^ terms. 
It was by the last treaty stipulated, that the 
force to be maintained by the Company in 
Oude was never to be less than ten thou- 
sand men, including cavalry, infantry, artil- 
lery, &c. * 

If at any time it became necessary to aug- 
ment this force beyond thirteen thousand, the 
Nabob agreed to pay the actual difference 
occasioned by the excess above that number ; 
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and if the troops of the Coaipany should, from 
any necessity, be less than eight thousand men, 
the Nabob Saadut Ally Khan became entitled 
to a deduction from the annual stipend of 
seventy-six lacks of. rupees, (which he had 
agreed to pay the Company,) equal to the 
actual difference of men below the specified 
number. 

By this treaty, the Nabob agreed to pay the 
sum of twelve lacks of rupees to the Com- 
pany, as a reimbursement for the expenses 
incurred in placing liim upon the throne ; and, 
instead of the article in tlie preliminary engage- 
ment, which gave the Company a right to take 
possession of part of his Country on his failure 
in the regular payment of any of the instal- 
ments, and that which limited to a specific 
number the troops which he was to maintain 
by the treaty concluded at Lucknow, it was 
generally stipulated, that on a failure in tlie 
regular discharge of any instalment, the Vi^'ier 
was to give such security for tlie payment of 
existing arrears, and future regularity, as 
should be deemed satisfactory by the English 
Government: and' that lie should, on a con- 
sideration of the increased subsidy, and other 
permanent charges upon liis revenue, make 
such reductions in superfluous cliarges of his 
public establishments, servants, &c. as were 
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necessary to prevent his disbursements exceed- 
ing his assets. It was further agreed, by the 
same article, that he was on this point to con- 
sult the Company's Government; and to de^* 
vise, in concert witli them, the proper ob- 
jects of reductions, and the best means of 
effecting them. 

The meaning of these alterations is obvious. 
The Vizier himself liad probably no strong 
objections, either to the stipulations for the 
eventual cessions of districts, to make good 
any failure of his instalments, or to the numbers 
of the troops, which lie was to maintain, being 
limited;, but the insertion of such articles in a- 
specific form, was likely to hurt and degrade 
him witli his subjects; and it was therefore an 
oliject of policy to have ihe terms, if not the 
spirit, of this article altered. 

By this treaty Saadut Ally Khan agreed 
to make an annual allowance of one lack and 
a half of rupees, for the support of Vizier Ally, 
who, overawed by the force which the Gover- 
nor General had collected, and deserted by all 
parties, bad not ventured to make any opposi- 
tion to the arrangement ; and, who, after it was 
concluded, was conducted to Benares, where Sir 
John Shore bad determined that lie should re- 
side, in the enjoyment of the stipend allotted 
for liis personal support, which was secured to 

p 
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him by the guarantee of the Company, through 
whom it was to be paid. 

It appears here necessary to advert to a dan- 
ger of some magnitude, which threatened to 
disturb, during the Administration of Sir John 
Shore, the tranquillity of Ilindoostan, particu- 
larly the dominions of the Vizier ; and which 
may be supposed to have considerably influ- 
enced those arrangements, which the Governor 
General made with that Prince. 

Zemaiin Shah, King of Kabul, the son of 
Timour Shah, and the grandson of the cele- 
brated Abdallee, advanced in I796 to Lahore, 
and threatened to visit Dehly, from which 
Lahore is not more than twenty marches to a 
liglit army. The accounts of his approach ap- 
pear to have excited the greatest hope among 
the more turbulent Mahomedans of Hindoostan. 
The supposed design of the Shah to restore the 
fallen dignity of the imperial house of Timour, 
to which he was nearly allied by blood, gave 
popularity to his cause witli almost all that 
tribe; while it created great consternation to 
the Mahrattas, who were at that period ill pre- 
pared to resist so formidable an invasion. 

The movements of the Affghan Monarch, 
and the local weakness of the Mahrattas, in- 
duced the English Government to make some 
preparations against a danger, which, though 
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uncertain, was of too serious a nature to be 
altogether neglected. The troops at thfc can- 
tonments of Cawnpore and Futty Ghur, were 
ordered to encamp ; and every arrangement 
was made, to enable them to move to any quar- 
ter where their services might be required. 

The alarm, which had been excited upon 
this occasion, was dispelled by the retreat of 
Zemaun Shah to his own dominions, the tran- 
quillity of which had been disturbed by the re- 
bellion of one of his brothers ; but the facility 
with which he had advanced to Lahore, showed 
that no confidence could be placed upon the 
union or resistance of the Seikhs, From every ac- 
count, indeed, as well as from actual occurrences, 
it a])peared that this Nation was so much dis- 
tracted by the violence of ifs own internal 
divisions, as to be incapable of acting with con- 
cert ; and of course, that it was no longer to be 
considered as a barrier against the Affghans ; 
whose invasion of India became, from this 
circumstance, more probable than it ever was 
before. 

Sir John Shore, in a minute under date the 
4 th of July 1797, enters into a full considera- 
tion of this subject. In this document he 
states the force, which the Shah brought to La- 
hore, not to have exceeded thirty-three thousand 
men, which were almost all cavalry : and from 
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this fact he appears inclined to conclude, that 
the Affghan Monarch did not at that period 
contemplate the invasion of Hindoostan ; but 
that his expedition to Lahore was expe- 
rimental, with an ultimate view to that 
object. 

The Governor General, however, observes ; 
that there was no doubt, if Zemaun Shah had 
advanced, he must have reached Dchly, as the 
Mahrattas were not prepared to oppose him, 
and were greatly alarmed. They afterwards, 
he states, assembled a respectable army, and 
made overtures to the Company to unite in 
repelling him : but, though these preparations 
might have enabled them to dispute the pos- 
session of Dchly, or to molest his retreat, he is 
convinced they would not have been able to 
have prevented his advance. Under this im- 
pression, he proceeded to consider the probable 
consequences of his advance, and particularly, 
as those would have affected the tranquillity 
of the territories of the Nabob Vizier. 

“ In this case,” he observes, “ the numerous 
‘‘ adventurers in Hindoostan, always ready to 
enlist for plunder, would either have joined 
‘‘ his army, or have availed themselves of the 
protection afforded by it’s advance, to com- 
mit depredations. Bumbhoo Khan, the bro- 
ther of Gholam Kader Khan, had assembled 
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“ a considerable force, near Broreea Ghaut, 
and pretended, that he had received orders 
** from Zcinaiin Shah for this purpose; and 
wrote letters of invitation to several of the 
Rohillah Chiefs at Ranipore to join him ; 
Avhich, with a single exception, were con- 
cealed from Nusser Ulla Khan.” 

** Without dwelling on the presumption,” Sir 
John Shore continues, ‘‘arising from this cir- 
“ cumstance, we are sufficiently apprised of 
“ the disposition of the Rohillas, to be assured 
“ that they would seize the first favourable op- 
“ portiinity for rebellion; and that they would 
“ have considered the arrival of Zemaun Shah 
“ at Delhy, as furnishing it* The Patans in the 
“ district of Furriickabad, though less independ- 
“ ent, are equally disposed to disaftection and 
“ plunder; and nothing but the protection of 
“ tlie Company's arms would have prevented 
“ tlie greatest disorders in the Vizier’s domi- 
“ nions, if Zemaun Shah had approached them. 
“ My opinion is, that they would have been 
“ overrun with marauders ; that a total tempo- 
“ rary stoppage of the collections would have 
“ ensued; and that these disorders, if not 
“ speedily quelled, would have ended in general 
“ insurrection. 

“ On this occasion,” he adds, “ we had 
'' fresh experience of the imbecility of the 
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“ Vizier’s Government, and of the insufficiency 
of his military establishment The troops 
** under Almas were respectable. The other 
“ troops of the Vizier, with little exception, 
“ would rather have proved an encumberance, 
than an assistance to the British forces ; 
and nothing but the most urgent remon- 
“ strances would have insured the exertions or 
supplies of the Vizier.” 

From these circumstances, Sir John Shore 
justly concluded, that the future designs of the 
Affglian Monarch must always be an object of 
great interest to the British Government; and, 
under this view of the subject, he entered into 
a consideration of the likelihood of his invasion 
of Hindoostan. It was not, he thought, very 
probable that Zemaun Shah would undertake 
such an expedition ; but there were, he was 
aware, many motives, which might impel him 
to it’s adoption. It was possible that an ambi- 
tion, stimulated by the entreaties and misre- 
presentations of the Court of Dehly, might lead 
the Shah to aspire to the character of the de- 
liverer of India from the dominion of infidels, 
in emulation of his grandfather the Aballee; 
and a desire of effacing the disgrace of his 
late ineffectual attempt, and of revenging the 
defeat of a body of his troops, which the Seikhs 
had attacked after his retreat, might lead him 
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again to carry his arms eastward. The Gover- 
nor General stated in this minute, that by all 
the accounts, which he had received, a general 
opinion prevailed, that Zemaun Shah would 
advance at once to Hindoostan, without pre- 
viously establishing his authority in the Pun- 
jaub; and this opinion, however contrary to 
probability, was of a nature that should not, in 
his judgment, be altogether neglected. 

Sir John Shore professed himself averse from 
the adoption of any expensive measures of 
preparation against Zemaun Shah’s designs. 
The Mahrattas had, he states, from a dread of 
his power, made proposals to the British Go- 
vernment for uniting their forces to oppose it : 
but he was not decided in his own mind upon 
the policy of that measure ; nor, indeed, 
whether it was most for the interests of the 
Company, and their Ally the Vizier, to support 
the Mahrattas, or to leave them to their fate. 
That the power of that Nation in Hindoostan 
should be diminished, the Governor General 
thought highly desirable; but he doubted, 
whether the substitution of that of Zemaun 
Shah would not be more dangerous : and it was 
his opinion, that, it that Monarch should ever 
advance to Dehly, the danger would be very 
alarming to the Vizier; and that it would re- 
fi^ire the greatest vigour and exertion to pre- 
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serve peace in his dominions, even though the 
AfFghans should not invade them. The Ro^- 
hillas appear to have been upon this occasion 
one of the chief objects of the Governor Gene* 
ral’s apprehensions ; arid he stated it as his 
opinion, that it might be found prudent to 
require or compel the principal persons of that 
tribe to deliver themselves up as hostages for 
the good behaviour of the rest. 

That there were just grounds for these appre- 
hensions cannot be denied. The invasion of 
India had always been too favourite a project 
among the northern tribes of Kabul, and Can- 
dahar, to leave a hope, tliat it would be reliih 
quished from any cause, but from their want of 
power, arising from internal dissension, to carry 
it into execution. The state of the whole 
country, from the Attock to tlie Jumnah, was 
such, as opposed no obstacle whatever to their 
advance: and these barbarians, impressed with 
an exaggerated opinion of their own valour, 
and with a hereditary contempt for the natives 
of India, were not likely to be deterred from 
it’s invasion, by a contemplation of difficulties, 
which their forefathers had so often encountered 
and overcome. Nor was it more probable, that 
they would be guided by a consideration of the 
actual strength of the Power, which possessed 
Hindoos tan. It was indeed unlikely, that they 
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should possess correct intelligence upon that 
point; or, if they did, that their rude under^ 
standings, and savage pride, would perjnit them 
to estimate justly the efiiciency of armies, 
which were constituted on different principles 
from their own. 

The occurrence of such an invasion was 
likely, as Sir John Shore observed, to excite 
many of the chief Mahomedans to rebellion ; 
and their junction with the Aft’ghans would 
have made it difficult for the Mahrattas to have 
repelled them ; particularly as that Nation 
must, on such an occasion, have placed it’s 
chief reliance upon it’s regular brigades, of which 
all the men were natives of Hindoostan, and 
most of the Officers French. They had con- 
sequently no tie or attachment to the Mali- 
ratta State, but that of temporary interest; and 
there was, perhaps, good ground to believe, that 
under the establishment of a Mahomedan Em- 
pire ill Hindoostan, whicli must have been the 
object of Zeinauii Shah’s policy, there would 
liave been little difficulty in corrupting the 
fidelity of this corps; as the men of whom it 
was composed, would have lost nothing by a 
change of masters : and the Officers might, 
under such circumstances, not only expect to 
improve their condition, but to obtain better 
means of accomplishing their ambitious de- 
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signs ; and above all, those which were direct- 
ed against the prosperity of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Upon the whole, it was obvious, on this 
occasion, that no dependence could be placed 
upon the Mahrattas, as an efficient barrier to 
the territories of the English Government, 
and it’s Allies, against those dangers to which 
they might be eventually exposed, from any 
future invasion of the Aflfghan Monarch : and 
it appeared not improbable, that the schemes of 
the invader might have ultimately coalesced with 
the views and interests of the French corps in 
the service of Doulut Row Scindiab, to whom 
the defence of Hindoostan must have been en- 
trusted ; and if they had not, and the French 
Commander had, by his ability and courage, 
and the skilful application of the great military 
resources which he had accumulated, defeated 
Zemaun Shah, he and his party would have 
acquired an increase of fame, influence, and 
power, which would have rendered them much 
more dangerous neighbours, than either the 
Mahrattas or AflFghans. 

Several expeditions against the Eastern Settle- 
ments of the European enemies of Great Bri- 
tain took place during the period in which Sir 
John Shore was Governor General of India; but 
these were all fitted out from Madras : and to 
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the eminent ability and energy of Lord Hobart, 
the Governor of that Presidency, aided by the 
cordial and zealous co-operation of his Majesty’s 
naval Commander, Admiral Rainier, the Bri- 
tish Government was indebted for the com- 
plete reduction of the Dutch Settlements upon 
the Island of Ceylon, and of Malacca, and the 
valuable Islands of Banda and Amboyna, 
More important expeditions were prepared 
against the French Settlement of the Man- 
ritius, and the Spanish possessions of Manilla; 
neither of which, however, were carried into 
execution. The first division of the armament 
for the latter, which took place in 1797, had 
actually sailed to Penang, the port of ren- 
dezvous: but the complexion of the accounts 
received from Europe, combined with the con- 
duct of Tippoo Sultaun, and the general state 
of the native Powers in India, obliged the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George to abandon this 
expedition ; which, from the nature of the 
etiuipincnt, there can be no doubt would, if it 
had proceeded, liave been crowned with com- 
plete success. 

Sir John Shore; who had been raised to the 
peerage, by the title of Lord Teignmouth, 
sailed for England in the beginning of the year 
1798. The situation of the difterent native 
Powers, at the period of his taking charge of 
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the administration of the affairs of British Indiat 
has been already described. It may be useful 
to take a short view of their condition at the 
period of his departure; and to examine the 
causes of those great changes, which had oc- 
curred during his Government. 

Tippoo Sultaun, whose spirit of hostility con- 
tinued always the same, had i^rcatly recruited 
his resources, and continued most active in his 
intrigues with the French, the iMahrattas, and 
with the discontented party at tlic Court of 
Hyderabad. The Nizam, greatly reduced in re- 
putation, as well as in real strength, no longer 
placed that confidence, which he had done, in 
the British Government, whose friendship he 
had before sought, as has been shown in the 
preceding chapter, not more with a view of 
immediate benefit, than of securing, by the ini- 
])rovement of those relations, upon which his 
connexion with the English Goveiminent was 
established, the permanent welfare and prospe- 
rity of his dominions. This great object he 
had been led to expect by the assurances of 
Loid Cornwallis: but his hopes were com- 
pletely frustrated ; and he had, in despair, 
thrown himself into the hands of a French 
faction, of a nature the most dangerous, that 
could be imagined, to the British Govern- 
ment. 
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The power of Doulut Row Scincliah had 
arrived, at this period, at a most alarming emit 
nencc ; and was indeed acknowledged para- 
mount over almost the whole of the Mahratta 
Empire. It had completely annihilated the 
independence of the Paishwah’s Government’ 
and that Prince only exercised a nominal rule 
in the city of Poonah, under the immediate 
control and direction of a subordinate Officer 
of Scindiah’s Court. By this revolution in the 
Deckan, the triple alliance, and that balance of 
power, which had existed at the departure of 
Lord Cornwallis from India, were destroyed. 
The strength and resources of the Poonah State 
were at the disposal of a Chief, who was known 
to be unfriendly to the English Government; 
and it appeared almost certain, from the ambi- 
tion of Scindiah, the local position of his terri^ 
torics, the constitution of his regular brigades, 
and the principles of those by whom they 
were commanded, that this Nation must become 
the ultimate object of his attack. 

Several opportunities had occurred, of which 
the British Government might have taken ad- 
vantage, (probably without any danger of hos- 
tilities,) of checking the growth of the enor- 
mous power of the House of Scindiah ; or, if it 
had been preferred, of securing an alliance with 
that family, which would have prevented it's 
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resources being ever directed against the Bri- 
tish possessions in India. 

Nanah Furnavese was very jealous of the 
rising power of Scindiah, long before the influ- 
ence of that Chief was established over the 
Poonah Government; and this jealousy had led 
to that indirect overture, which was made to 
Lord Cornwallis, through Hurry Punt, to in- 
duce that nobleman to form a subsidiary alli- 
ance with the Paishwah : but the approach of 
Doulut Row Scindiah to Poonah, after the 
dcatli of the Paishwah, Madhoo Row, changed 
this feeling into that of alarm; and Nanah 
would, at that moment, have most willingly 
entered into any improved alliance with the 
English Government, which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Poonah branch of the Mah- 
ratta Empire. Nor can there be a doubt, that 
the interposition of the British Nation, at this 
remarkable crisis, would have eflected that 
object ; and the exertion of our power and in- 
fluence, on that occasion, would, in all human 
probability, have enabled us to dictate to the 
contending parties an amicable adjustment of 
the disputes regarding the succession to the 
oftice of Paishwah : and not only have secured 
our interests from the dangers to which they 
were exposed by our neutrality, but have added 
in the greatest degree to our reputation. 
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Madhajee Scindiah had repeatedly solicited 
the aid of the English Government ; and had 
been desirous, at one period, of subsidizing a 
force from that State. His successor, Doulut 
Row, had evinced on several occasions a similar 
disposition ; and it would probably have been 
easy, either at his elevation, or when he returned 
to Poonah to support Badjerow, or at the 
period he was under so great an alarm of an ’in- 
tended attack on his possessions in Hindoostan 
by the Affghans, to have negotiated an alliance, 
which might have effected the removal of the 
French party, which was daily gaining 
strength. 

But that system of neutral policy, which had 
been prescribed by the authorities in England, 
and which was closely followed by the Go- 
vernor General, prevented any attempt being 
made to avert, or influence, the changes at 
Poonah; or to improve our alliance with the 
family of Scindiah, although it was conjectured 
at the moment, that our noninterference might 
be pregnant with the worst consequences to the 
interests of the British Government. 

Those who support this system, have con- 
stantly asserted, that it is the only one, con- 
sistent with the intention of the Act of Parlia- 
nient, relative to the administration of the 
affairs of India. But it appears difficult, if not 
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impossible, to imagine, that the wisdom of the 
British Legislature, when it imposed restrictions 
upon ambition, and prohibited a policy, which 
Iiad for it's object conquest and extension of 
territory, could ever mean (whatever may be the 
literal construction of the legal terms by which 
it’s intentions are expressed) to deprive the 
local Government of India cf the power of 
adopting preventive mcasAires, against dangers, 
which it saw in progress ; and to prescribe, as a 
positive maxim of policy to a great State, a dis- 
regard to the concerns of it’s neighbours : or, in 
other words, to deny to a Nation the exercise of 
that influence and power, which it’s former 
wisdom and courage had acquired ; and which 
is, in fact, one of the principal and most legiti- 
mate means, which it can possess, of maintain- 
iiig peace and tranquillity. 

This system, liowevor, while it might have in 
some degree the cffc(T of promoting wars 
among other States, di<l not seem likely to se- 
cure the exemption of the Nation, by which it 
was followed, from that evil. It was, in fact, 
mie State withdrawing, as much as circumstances 
wmuld permit, from any concern in the interests 
of that commonwealth of Nations, among whom 
it was placed: and that secession not only de- 
prived it of the exercise of all those means by 
which Governments preserve tlieir security, but 
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exposed it to all the dangers of the aggrandize- 
ment of a rival State, or the confederacy among 
numbers against its power; events, which be- 
came more probable, from that decrease of fame 
and estimation, which was the obvious and in- 
evitable result of the policy pursued. 

The merits of this system, however, w'cre 
fully tried during the Administration of Sir 
John Shore, who appears to have been uniformly 
actuated by a sincere and conscientious desire 
to govern India agreeably to the strict and 
literal sense of the Act of the Legislature, and 
to the wishes of his superiors in England; to 
the implicit execution of whose orders, his 
great ability and ex[)cricnce were on all occa- 
sions most zealously applied. The result of this 
experiment olfers an important lesson to those, 
who are intrusted with the Administration of 
British India. It was proved from the events 
of this Administration, that no ground of politi- 
cal advantage could be abandoned, without 
being instantly occuj)ied l)y an enemy ; and that 
to resign intlueiice, was not merely to resign 
power, but to allow that to pass into hands 
hostile to the British Government The con- 
se(|iicnce of political inaction was equally 
ob vioiis. No one measure of importance was 
taken, except the elevation of Saadut Ally to the 
Musnud of Glide ; which the Governor General 
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states, in express terms, was forced upon hU 
adoption. But this inactive system of policy, 
so far from attaining it’s object, which was to 
j)rcserve affairs upon the footing in which it had 
found them, had only the effect of making the 
British Government stationary, while all around 
it advanced ; and of exposing it to those dan- 
gers, which resulted from the revolutions of it’s 
neighbours, while it was even denied the power 
of adopting it’s policy to the change of circum- 
stances. The ultimate consequences were such, 
as might have been expected. A period of six 
years’ peace, so far from having added to the 
strength, or improved the security of the British 
dominions in India, had placed them in a situa- 
tion of comparative danger. Thougli the 
British strength was not lessened, the power 
and resources of the other States of India had 
increased. The confidence and attachment of 
our Allies were much shaken, if not destroyed; 
and the presumption and hostile disposition of 
the principal native Powers in India too clearly 
showed, that it was to a principle of weakness, 
or of selfish policy, and not of moderation, that 
they ascribed the course, which had been pur- 
sued by the British Government. 

The extent of the danger to which our pos- 
sessions in India had been exposed by this 
neutral system of policy, and the encourage* 
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ment, which the enemies of that Nation had 
derived from our inaction, were not fully 
known, till some time had elapsed; but the 
period at which Sir John Shore left India, 
though a season of peace, was regarded by no 
person in India, who had the slightest know- 
ledge of the subject, as one of security : and the 
authorities in England had felt, and expressed, 
considerable alarm at the numerous dangers, 
which they saw collected ; and which threatened 
early to disturb the tranquillity of the British 
possessions in that quarter of the globe. 
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CONTENTS. 

View of the State of India at the Coininencemcnt of this 
Administration. — Maturity of Tippoo's Plans. — Fix'ticii 
Party at Hyderabad and Foonah very strung.— Vigorous 
Course of Policy adopted by Lord Wellesley. — Negotiations 
at Hyderabad and Poonah. — 'I’rcaty with the Nizam.-- 
French Corps in his Service disbanded. — View of the CaU‘)rs 
of the War with Tippoo. — Overthrow of his Power. - 
Establishment of the Government of the Mysore. — Policy ot 
the Governor General respecting the conquered Provinces.— 
Partition Treaty. — Subsidiary 'I'reaty with the Rajah of 
Mysore. — Treaty with the Nizam.— Negotiations at the 
Court of Poonah. — War between Scindiah and Holkar.— 
Treaty of Bassein. — British Army marches to Poonah.— 

^ Mahratta War. — Treaty of Peace with the Rajah of Berar^ 
with Scindiah. — War with Holkar. — Embassy to Persia.-" 
Treaty with the Vizier of Oude.- View of the Transactions 
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jn the Carnatic. — Treaty witli the Nabob, vesting the civil 
and military Government of the Carnatic in the Company. 
> — Lord Wellesley leaves India.— Observations upon the 
j)rincipal Measures of Policy adopted during his Adminis- 
tration. 

Lord Teignmouth was succeeded in the 
Government of British India by the Marquis 
Wellesley; a nobleman, whose rank and talents 
enabled liim to enter upon the great duties, 
committed to his charge, with every advantage. 
The period at which Lord Wellesley reached 
India, (26th April, 179^^,) was one of a most 
critical nature for the British interests in that 
((uarter of the globe. The hostile designs of 
'Uppoo Sultaun were ripe for execution. A 
French party was paramount at the Courts bot.h 
of the Nizam and of Scindiah. The Court of 
Poonah was at the mercy of the latter chief; 
and that of Berar was known to be adverse to 
the English, on whose progress to power it had 
long looked with peculiar jealousy. 

The Country of Oude, still agitated by the 
recent change which had been made in it’s 
Government, was not likely to be kc|)t in a 
state of tranquillity by it's new ruler Saadut 
Ally, who continued openly to proclaim his 
alarms, and to call upon the British Govern- 
nient to protect him in the exercise of tha). 
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power, to which he hacl, by their interference, 
been raised. 

The state of the Carnatic was little better. 
Omdut ul Omrah, who had been only irritated 
by the ineffectual attempts made to induce him 
to a modification of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, 
continued to deliver over his Country to the 
gripe of usurers, in order to anticipate his 
revenue; and it's resources were rapidly de- 
clining, at a period when it was obvious they 
must soon be urgently required to aid in the 
general defence of the Empire. 

To add to these difficulties, the finances 
were much exhausted, by tlie equipment of 
large, but necessary armaments, which had been 
sent to reduce tlie Settlements of the Dutch to 
the eastward, and the Island of Ceylon ; and a 
considerable part of the army of the coast of 
Coromandel was also sent on those expeditions. 

Lord Wellesley had hardly arrived in Bengal, 
when the occurrence of an overt act of hostility 
on the part of Tippoo Sultaun, and the active 
intrigues of the French party at Hyderabad, 
demanded all his exertion. But the sudden- 
ness with which these circumstances were 
forced upon his decision, did not lead him to 
resort to any of those delusive political expedi- 
ents, by which a momentary and partial exemp- 
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tion from danger is so dearly purchased at the 
price of future security. His mind embraced 
the whole scheme; and at the time he delibe^ 
rated upon the measures, which the emergen- 
cies of the moment required him to adopt, he 
took an extended view of the general condition 
of the British dominions in India ; and having 
fixed in his mind those principles of policy 
which appeared to him best calculated to lead 
to a state of permanent peace and prosperity, he 
proceeded to combine the introduction of those 
principles into every branch of his Administra- 
tion, with the adoption of the means requisite 
for the defeat of immediate danger. 

Before I enter upon the narrative of Lord 
Wellesley’s Government, it appears of import- 
ance to notice in a cursory manner those general 
considerations, which induced him to resolve 
upon that system, which he pursued. This is 
the more essential, as all political measures 
must be judged with constant reference to the 
actual circumstances of the period under which 
they were first adopted. Their wisdom, mode- 
ration, or justice, can be decided by no other 
criterion; for when in progress they became 
subject to the inlluence of an infinity of events, 
some of which may be of a nature, that could 
neither be foreseen nor controlled, and against 
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the effects of which no human wisdom could 
have guarded. 

The designs of Tippoo Sultaun against the 
Ihiglish Government had been fully developed. 
Those of the French were known at this period 
to be directed with more than usual activity to 
the object of subverting the Fritish power in 
India; and the means, which they possessed 
for the accomplishment of such views, though 
irregular and difficult of combination, were tar 
from contemptible. Tippoo Sultaun, from a 
similarity of sentiments, was disposed to join 
with zeal in every effort, that had t'or it’s object 
the attack of the British power: and the influ- 
ence, which individuals oi the French Nation 
had established at the Courts of the Nizam, 
and Scindiah, by obtaining the command of the 
principal military resources of both these 
Princes, afforded a just ground of belief, that 
any plan, which was formed, might eventually 
receive the greatest aid from their efforts. Of 
the dispositions of these individuals to promote 
the success of their Country, there could be no 
doubt ; and their power and iniluence were of a 
nature, wdiich gave every reason to conclude, 
that tlicy might possess ample means of acting 
agreeably to the dictates of that disposition. 

Other circumstances were favourable to the 
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designs of Tippoo Siiltaun, and tlie French. 
The triple alliance, which liad been formed by 
Lord Cornwallis, as a defence against the 
future ambition of the former, had, from the 
neutral policy of the British Government, been 
annihilated; and the Courts of Hyderabad and 
Poonah seemed more likely, from causes before 
stated, to act against, than with the British 
(Lavernment, in the event of a rupture with 

p poo Sul tail 11. 

The absence of Doulut Row Scindiah from 
llindoostan was, at this period, as injurious to 
the Biitish inteiests, as his presence at l^oonah. 
For while he staid in the Dcckan, the power of 
the Paishwab was dormant, if not extinct; and 
a large corps of infantry, commanded by French 
Ollicers, was kept in a situation, where it was 
likely that it might, either iVom the operation 
of the national spirit of ifs Officers, or the am- 
bition of Scindiali, be led by events to act 
against the British Crovemment. On the other 
hand, the absence of Scindiah from Hindoostan 
threw almost the whole defence of that quarter 
ot India, against the expected invasion of 
Zemann Shah, upon the British Government; 
and that invasion was rendered more probable 
Ironi the defenceless state in which the posses- 
sions of this Chief were left. 

Coder these circumstances, Lord Wellesley 
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fesolvrcl upon the adoption of those political 
measures, which appeared calculated, in the 
first instance, to check and frustrate the designs 
of Tippoo Sultaun, and the French; and, in the 
second, to promote the permanent security of 
the British Government in India, The means, 
which he took to effect these purposes, while 
they afforded a reasonable hope of obtaining 
security against the designs of the Sultaun, and 
the French, without the extremity of a war 
with the former, gave the surest promise of war 
being successful, in the event of it’s proving 
inevitable. 

The disposition of Azeem ul Omrah, the 
Prime Minister at Hyderabad, who had returned 
from Pooiiah, was favourable to the English 
Government; but that Minister, however se- 
cretly adverse to the French party in the army 
of the Nizam, had not the power of dismissing 
it, without the active aid of the British Govern- 
ment ; nor could he, with common attention to 
the security of his master, advise him to dis- 
band that corps, until assured of the aid of a 
large body of English troops, and of eventual 
protection against any unjust aggression of the 
Mahrattas. 

The young Paishwah Badjerow", was at this 
moment anxious to be released from the thrah 
dom in which he was kept by Doulut Row 
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Scincliah ; and earnestly solicited the inter- 
ference of the British Government. The Resi- 
dent''*^ at his Court, in a letter under date the 
1st of June, states, that “ the authority ot that 
Prince would be restored by the appearance 
“ of a strong British force at Poonah ; and 
“ that Scindiah, under the circumstance of 
Tippoo’s recent aggression, could on no just 
pretence object to such a movement of 
our troops; nor, in hi^s present condition, be 
able to oppose it.’’ 

This was the actual state of affairs when 
the Marquis Wellesley resolved to endeavour, 
through the means of improved defensive en- 
gagements, to reobtain the efficient aid of the 
Crovernment of Hyderabad and Poonah ; or, 
rather, to prevent the power and resources of 
those States being employed against the British 
Government, While endeavouring, through 
the means of negotiation, to effect these ob- 
jects, he resolved to adopt the most moderate 
course towards Tippoo Sultaun, which attention 
to the security and dignity of the Government 
under his charge, would admit. Nor was he 
without a sanguine hope, that the complete 
success of the negotiations, whicli he had com- 
Jnenced at the Courts of Poonah ’and Ilydera- 
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bad, would place tlie English Government 
upon such a footing, as would satisfy, even that 
Prince, of the inutility of any farther attempt 
against it’s power; and ultimately induce him 
to change his principles ; to abandon his French 
Allies ; to rest satisfied with his own domi- 
nions ; and to cultivate (as his true interests dic- 
tated) a good understanding with the British 
Nation and it’s Allies. 

from what has been stated it will appear, 
that the views, which led to the adoption of 
this system of policy, were as moderate and 
just, as they were wise and enlarged: that it’s 
end was altogether del’ensivc, and that it was 
dictated by a desire of security and peace, not a 
sj)irit of ambition or aggrandizement. This 
will be more’clearly shewn in the course of the 
narrative of the leading political events, that 
occurred during Lord Wellesley’s Administra- 
tion, to the relation of which 1 now proceed. 

The state of the Court of Hyderabad at the 
period of tliat nobleman’s arrival in India, has 
been described in the preceding chapter. 
Though that was, in the actual condition in 
which affairs stood, very unfavourable to the 
British interests, some circumstances had oc- 
curred, which promised success to measures of 
so decided a nature, as those which Lord Wel- 
lesley had resolved to pursue. The chief Minis- 
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ter, Azeem ul Onirah, enjoyM a plenitude of 
power; and was prepared (as has been before 
stated) to agree to any treaty which secured 
the Government of the Nizam against the fu- 
ture aggression and excesses of the Mahrattas, 
by whom his power had been so recently re- 
duced. This Minister was led, about this 
period, to entertain the greatest jealousy and 
alarm at tlie designs of the SuUaun, with whom 
his enemies at Hyderabad had, during his ab- 
sence, carried on the most active intrigues. lie 
was sensible, from experience, that however 
the corps under Trencli Oflicers might athl to 
the military strength of the Nizam, it was not 
in it’s actual state ccjual to the protection of 
his dominions from the attack with which 
these were threatened ; and he could not be 
ignorant that any addition to it’s numbers, or 
improvement of its C(|uipinent, would be 
likely to excite a jealousy in the British Go- 
vernment, which might terminate in an open 
separation of interests, and perhaps in a war 
between the Court of Hyderabad and the only 
State in India, which could efficiently protect 
and support it’s tottering power. 

Under these impressions, Azeem ul Omrah 
was fully disposed to receive the overtures of 
the English Government for an improved con- 
nexion ; and was solicitous to engage that 
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State to enter into engagements of a more inti- 
mate nature, as the best means of preserving 
tlie Government of Hyderabad from the ruin 
with wliich it was threatened. He had, how- 
ever, no easy task to conquer the prejudices of 
his Sovereign, the Nizam, against such an alli- 
ance, which that Monarch argued, would, 
from the inequality of the parties, early termi- 
nate in rendering his dominions virtually de- 
pendent, for their future security, upon the 
British Government. This the Minister ad- 
mitted ; but he contended, that it was better to 
be dependent upon a State, whose regard to 
good faith was acknowledged, and whose 
power to protect was evident, than to continue 
exposed to the treacherous intrigues and unli- 
mited demands of the Mahrattas, or the more 
daring and ambitious projects of the Sultaun : 
that, as it was clear that the situation of the 
State of Hyderabad was such as to make it im- 
possible for it to remain without the alliance of 
some one of those Powers, it was assuredly 
wise to prefer a connexion with a Government, 
which brought with it’s protection the substan- 
tial blessings of security and peace ; to the 
nominal friendship of Powers, whose professed 
objects were plunder and conquest ; and who 
had repeatedly shown, that they held in con- 
tempt, even the forms of public faith. The 
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Nizam’s prejudices and fears were at last sub- 
dued by this reasoning ; and he gave liis assent 
to the negotiation for the dismissal of the 
French corps, and the increase of the English 
subsidiary force, provided these objects could 
be connected with a pledge on the part of the 
British Government, to protect his dominions 
from any future unjust demands on the part of 
the Mahrattas. 

The causes, which had led the Governor 
General to seek an improved alliance with the 
Court of Hyderabad, were of too urgent a na- 
ture, and too much connected with tlie imme- 
diate security of the British territories, to admit 
of his being influenced by a consideration of 
the effect, which the line of policy that he pur- 
sued might have upon the Court of Poonah. 
That consideration, indeed, could not, in the 
actual condition of affairs, be for one moment 
put in competition with the advantages to be 
gained by the dismissal of the French corps, 
and the complete introduction of the English in- 
fluence at the Court of the Nizam. These points 
were of the highest importance ; as they not 
only removed, at a period of actual danger, 
every apprehension for tlie safety of tlie Compa- 
ny’s territories, but placed the power of that 
State upon so commanding a ground, as to 
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make it probable, that tlie hostile designs of 
Tippoo Sultaun would be abandoned, and that 
lie would purchase, by early concessions, an ex- 
emption from that punishment, which liis con- 
duct had provoked. 

When mutual interests so strongly recom- 
mended an alliance, serious difficulties were not 
to be expected in it’s negotiation. A treaty 
was accordingly concluded on the 1st of 
September by wliich the subsidiary 

detachment of British troops with the Nizam 
was made permanent ; and an addition of four 
battalions was made to ll)e two fixed by the 
former treaty. The subsidy to be paid by the 
Nizam, for the support of the wliole, was in- 
creased from 57,71 d rupees per month, to 
£()l,4^JS rupees per month, or ^,417, Kk) rupees 
per annum. The Nizam also engaged by this 
treaty to disband tlic iTciieh corps in his ser- 
vice, and to deliver over ifs Oiiicers to the 
British Government, whenever tlie whole of the 
English force, to be stationed in his dominions, 
reached his capital.' The ihitish Government 
became, on it’s part, pledged to arbitrate, on 
principles of impartiality and justice, the points 
in dispute between him and the Poonah Go- 
vernment, and to obtain the consent of the 
Poonah State to that arbitration ; or, in the 
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event of that being withheld, to protect the 
Nizam from any unjust or unreasonable de- 
mands of the Mahrattas. 

I'he strength of the French corps, which was 
about fourteen thousand men, with a large 
train of artillery, rendered the execution of 
that part of the treaty, which stipulated for it’s 
dismissal, a more arduous undertaking than 
it’s negotiation ; but the internal state ot the 
corps at the moment, was favourable to the 
accomplishment of this difficult object Ray- 
mond, by whom it was originally formed, and 
who was an able man, and possessed of much 
influence, had died some months previous to 
the conclusion of the treaty; and disputes, re- 
specting the succession to the command, liad 
introduced much disunion into the corps; and 
though these were apparently settled, and 
General Perron had succeeded to that station, 
his character and influence weie not such, as to 
enable him to take, with any prospect of suc- 
cess, those decided steps, which, under other 
circumstances, a Commander of this corps 
might have adopted, to have prevented it’s 
destruction. 

The measures, however, diiected by the 
Governor General for the full execution of the 
treaty, were, from their celerity and vigour, 
calculated to ensure success. A corps of* four 

li 
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battalions, with their guns, which had been 
collected on the frontier of tlie Nizam’s domi- 
nions pending the negotiation, immediately 
inarched to Hyderabad, where it joined the two 
battalions formerly stationed there, on the 
10th of October. The moment this detach- 
ment arrived, the full execution of the treaty, 
as far as it related to the French corps, was 
demanded by the British Resident (Major 
James Achilles Kirkpatrick) ; but tlie Nizam, 
either from the influence of intrigue, or alarm, 
appeared at one time to hesitate how he should 
act ; and even Azeem ul Omrah, whose eharac- 
ter was very timid, sliriink from the fulfilment 
of his own plans, and expressed a desire to 
avoid, or at least to delay, extremities. The 
Nizam and his Minister were, however, soon 
brought to a just sense of the attention due to 
public faith, by the representations of the Bri- 
tish Resident, who informed them in the most 
express terras, that, under the orders of the Go- 
vernor General, he could, at that advanced stage 
of affairs, admit of nothing short of the com- 
plete execution of the engagements, into which 
the Court of Hyderabad had entered with the Bri- 
tish Government; whose interests would, he 
stated, be exposed to the most serious danger, by 
allowing the French party to exist, for any period 
however short, after the resolution to disband it 
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had been made public. It was tlierefore, he ad- 
ded, his determination, if the Nizam should per- 
severe in his wavering conduct, to authorize 
an attack upon the French camp by the Bri- 
tish forces; and tlie Hyderabad Court would 
become responsible for all the consc(piences of 
an event, which must ever be deemed the re-, 
suit of it’s weakness and want of faith. To 
this communication, which was made on the 
21st of October, was added a movement of the 
British troops to the ground, that coinmandcfl 
the French lines, which sufficiently evinced 
the resolution to attack them, in tlic event of 
further delay ; but the impression made by this 
(letermined course of proceeding put an end to 
all evasion. A proclamation was issued, a few 
hours after the message from the Resident was 
received, and sent to the French camp, by 
whicli the troops were informed, that the Ni- 
zam had dismissed tlieir European Olbcers 
from his service ; that they were released from 
their obedience to these Officers; and that, if 
they supported them, they should be consi- 
dered and punished as traitors. This proclama- 
tion, aided by the menacing position of the 
British troops, and the internal divisions in the 
French party, produced a violent mutiny in 
their lines, of wliich immediate advantage was 
taken. A strong body of horse belonging to 
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the Nizam, and the whole of the British de- 
tachment, surrounded the cantonments at day- 
light, on the 22d of October. The men of the 
French corps, who continued in a state of mu- 
tiny, were promised a liquidation of their pay, 
and future service, if they laid down their 
arms; to wliich, after some discussion, they 
consented ; and in a few liours, a corps, whose 
numbers were nearly fourteen tliousand men, 
and who had in their possession a train of ar- 
tillery, and an arsenal filled with every descrip- 
tion of military stores, was completely disarmed, 
without one life having been lost. 

Such is the short, history of this great politi- 
cal measure. The wisdom with which it was 
planned, and the promptness and vigour dis- 
played in the execution, gave alarm to the 
enemies of the British Government, and dif- 
fused joy and confidence among the subjects 
and Allies of that State; and these impressions, 
no doubt, greatly promoted It’s future suc- 
cess. 

Negotiations for an improved defensive alli- 
ance were carried on at Poonah at the same 
time, and with the same activity, as at Hydera- 
bad ; but with very diilercnt success. The 
measures taken at Hyderabad were regularly 
communicated to the Paishwah : but that 
Prince, either influenced by his weak Counsel- 
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lors, or acting under the control of Doulut 
Row Scindiah, obstinately continued to with- 
hold his formal consent to any acknoA^^lcdg- 
nient of the right of the British Government 
to arbitrate in his disputes with the Court of 
Hyderabad. 

The double injury which the interests of the 
British Government sustained from the ab- 
sence of Scindiah from his northern posses- 
sions, and his presence in the Deckan, gave 
that Government the justest grounds to use 
every endeavour to oblige him to leave Poo- 
nah : and, as it was evident from the state of 
the Englisli army in Hindoostan, and the weak- 
ness of Scindiah in that (juarter, that we had 
the power, if ever actuated by ambition, of 
seizing his most valuable possessions ; the ur- 
gent solicitude, which we showed upon this 
occasion, could not be misinterpreted, or as- 
cribed to any cause but that by which it was 
really produced. 

A change occurred in the Councils of 
Doulut Row Scindiah in the month of August 
171)9, which, from it’s nature, gave, at one 
period, cause to hope a successful termination 
to the discussions at Poonah. That, however, 
was disappointed ; and, after a negotiation, 
marked by weakness and evasion on the part 
of the Paishwah, and by intrigue and duplicity 
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on tliat of Scindiali, the British Government 
was forced to proceed in it’s operations against 
the- Siiitaun, without any satisfactory settlement 
with eidier of these Chiefs, who were strongly 
suspected (particularly the latter) to be at this 
period much more inclined to take part with 
our enemy. 

i shall now proceed to an examination of 
those causes, whicli led to the war with Tippoo 
Sultaun ; and the conduct pursued by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, previously to that event, and on 
it’s occurrence. 

The whole tenour of Tippoo Sultaun’s pro- 
ceedings, subsequent to the ])eace concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis, l)ad shown the implacable 
spirit of revenge which that Prince cherished 
towards the British Government. This ap- 
peared to have been more inflamed, tlian miti- 
gated, by tliose unremitting endeavours, which 
we made to conciliate Ins lliendship. His in- 
trigues at Hyderabad, his embassies to Poonah, 
to the Mauritius, to Kabul, Persia, and Turkey, 
weie all the result of the same spirit of liosti- 
lity; and the destruction of the British power 
in India continued to be the sole and constant 
object of his contemplation. Though this dis- 
position ol the Sultaun had been long evident, 
and liad produced more than once considerable 
danger to our interests, it had not (previously 
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to the arrival of Lord Wellesley) shown itself 
ill any direct act of hostility. Immediately 
after that period, a communication had taken 
place, respecting- a boundary dispute in Wynaud : 
on which occasion, that nobleman, overlooking 
the impropriety of Tippoo’s moving a body of 
troops towards the districts in dispute, had 
made a proposition for an amicable adjustment 
of the difference, in the most mild and conci- 
liatory terms. The Sultaun, therefore, had not 
the slightest pretext to complain of the English 
Government : he had, indeed, never alleged 
any ; and his letters had uniformly expressed 
his satisfliction with it’s conduct, and the firmest 
reliance upon it’s continued friendship. 

Under such circumstances, it was with some 
astonishment that the Governor General re- 
ceived, upon the 18 th of June 1798, accounts of 
the arrival of the ainbassadours of the Sultaun at 
the Isle of France ; and of the proclamation 
issued at that Island, with their participation 
and sanction, inviting volunteers to enter into 
the service of Tippoo, who was represented in 
this document to be on the eve of commencing 
an attack upon the English, in concert with 
the French Government. 

This public avowal of hostility appeared so 
imprudent and precipitate, that tlic account of 
it was at first received with great caution ; and 
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the Governor General deemed it his duty to 
substantiate it's authenticity, by the most 
patient inquiry, before he made it the ground 
of any measures of even defensive precaution. 

The result of these inquiries are fully stated 
by Lord Wellesley in his minute under date 
the 1^2th of August 17i)8; in which his Lord- 
ship gives an account of the arrival of the am- 
bassadonrs of the Sultaun at the Isle of France, 
and their proceedings there, in the following- 
words : 

‘‘ Tippoo despatched two ambassadours, who 
embarked at Mangalore for the Isle of France, 
“ and arrived there at the close of the month 
of January 179 ^- They hoisted Tippoo's 
colours, upon entering the harbour of Port 
Nordoiicst; were received publicly and for- 
inally by tlie French Government, with every 
circumstance of distinction and respect ; and 
“ were entertained during their continuance in 
“ the Island at the public expense. Previously 
to their arrival, no idea, or rumour, existed in 
‘‘ the Island of any aid to be furnished by the 
‘‘ French, or of any prospect of a war between 
him and the Company. 

‘‘ The second day after the arrival of the am- 
bassadours, an advertisement was published, 
‘‘ of the same purport as the proclamation ; and 
immediately afterwards the proclamation was 
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fixed up ill the most public places, and circu- 
lated through the town. One of the ainbas- 
sadours was said to be conversant witli the 
‘‘ French language. A person accompanied the 
“ Embassy from Mangalore, who was habited 
in the Turkish dress; who spoke French and 
“ English with uncommon correctness and 
fluency; and who appeared to possess consi- 
dcrabic knowledge and talents, and to be well 
“ acquainted with most of tlie country lan- 
giiages of India. This iierson had been 
“ known at llussorali by the name of Abdool- 
“ lah; at Surat, by that of Dervish; and in the 
“ Isle of France passed under that of Talomash, 
‘‘ under which last name he had also passed in 
“ llengal, where lie resided for some years. 
“ d1ic ambassadours, far from protesting against 
‘‘ the matter or style of tlic proclamation, held 
witliout reserve, in the most open and public 
manner, the same language, whicli it contains, 
with respect to the ofiensive war to be com- 
mcnccd against tlie Hritish possessions in India: 
“ they even suffered tlie proclamation to bepiib- 
“ licly distributed at tlicir own house. Talo- 
“ mash s conversation, tliough witli more caution^ 
and mystery, corresponded in substance with 
theirs. In conseipicnce of these circumstances, 
an universal belief prevailed in the Island, 
“ that Tippoo would make an immediate attack 
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“ on the British possessions in India; which opi- 
“ iiion had gained so much force, that the per- 
sons who gave this evidence, and all those who 
arrived at that period in India from the Isle 
of France, expected to find us at war with 
“ Tippoo ; but they all concurred in declaring, 
that the temerity of Tippoo’s designs had ex- 
cited general ridicule in that Island. The 
“ ambassadours were present in the Island, 
when the French Government proceeded to 
act under the proclamation in question ; and 
they aided and assisted the execution of it, 
“ by making promises in tlic name of Tippoo, 
“ for the purpose of enticing recruits to enlist. 

They proposed to levy men to any practica* 
“ ble extent, stating their powers to be un- 
“ limited with respect to the number of the 
force to be raised. 

The ambassadours aided and assisted in a 
levy of an hundred Officers, and fifty privates, 

“ for the service of Tippoo, under the terms, 

“ and for the purposes, stated in the proclama- 
“ tion. Few of the officers arc of any experi- 
“ ence or skill; and the privates are the refuse 
“ of the lowest class of the democratic rabble 
“ of the Island : some of them are volunteers: 

“ others were taken from the prisons, and com- 
pelled to embark : several of them are Cafrees, 
and people o^ialf cast. With such of these 
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troops, as were volunteers, the ambassadours 
entered into several stipulations and engagc- 
“ ments in the name of Tippoo. 

On the 7th of March, 1798, the ambassa- 
dours embarked on board the French frigate 
“ Preneuse, together with the force thus raised ; 
and they publicly declared an intention of 
proceeding to the Isle of Bourbon, with 
the hope of obtaining more recruits for the 
“ same service. 

“ The pioclamation therefore originated,” his 
Lordship adds, in the arrival of the ambassa- 
“ (lours at the Isle of France, and was distri- 
'' buted by their agents; was avowed in every 
“ part by their own public declaration; and 
iinally was executed, according to it’s tenour, 
by their personal assistance and co-opera- 
tion. 

‘‘ Tlie proclamation itself furnishes the most 
powerfid internal evidence of the concurrence 
“ of the ambassadours in all it’s essential parts. 
“ The principal tacts stated therein are : 

That Tippoo Sultaun, through two ambas- 
“ sadours, despatched for the purpose to the 
“ Isle of France, had addressed letters to the 
Colonial Assembly of the Isle of France ; to 
“ all the Generals employed there ; and to the 
Executive Directory of France; and had made 
the following pro])ositions : ^ 
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]st, That he desired to form an alliance, of- 
“ fensive and defensive, with France; and of- 
“ fered to maintain at his expense, during the 
“ continuance of the war in India, whatever 
‘‘ troops should be furnished by the French; 
and to supply (with the exception of certain 
stores) every necessary for carrying on the 
war. 

‘‘ 2dly, That he had given assurances, that 
“ all his preparations were already completed ; 

and that the Generals and Officers would 
“ find every thing necessary for carrying on 
a species of war to which Europeans have 
“ not been accustomed in their contests with 
the native Powers in India. 

Jelly, That he only waited for the succour 
of France, to declare war against the English; 
and that it was his ardent desire to expel the 
English from India. 

Upon the ground of these facts, the pro- 
clamation recommends a general levy of men 
for the service of Tippoo ; and it concludes, 
by assuring all the citizens, who shall enlist, 
“ that Tippoo will give them an advantageous 
“ rate of pay, and allowances, which will be 
fixed by his ambassadours, who will also en- 
gage, in the name of their Sovereign, that the 
Frenchnieh, who shall have enlisted in his 
“ army, shall never be detained there, after they 
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shall have expressed a desire of returning to 
“ their native country.” 

Lord Wellesley, after some comments upon 
the avowed purpose of this proclamation, draws 
such a series of conclusions from the facts ad- 
duced, and the arguments used, as established 
on the most incontrovertible grounds the hos- 
tile nature of Tippoo’s proceedings, throughout 
the whole of this negotiation with the French 
Government of the Isle of France ; the character 
of which was, he justly observes, strongly cor- 
roborated by the conduct of that Prinee in his 
communications with other Powers; and the 
Governor General concludes these observations 
by recording his opinion, that the motive of 
Tippoo Sultaun, in sending an embassy to the 
Isle of France, ‘‘ was no other, than that avowed 
“ in his correspondence with the enemy, and 
“ published under the eyes of his own ambassa- 
“ dours : An ardent desire to expel the British 
“ Nation from IndiaA 

From a conviction of such being his inten- 
tions, the Governor General was fully satisfied, 
(as he stated in a letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors underrate the 13th of September 1799,) 
that an immediate attack upon Tippoo Sul- 
taun, for the purpose of frustrating the exe- 
cution of his unprovoked and unwarrantable 
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“ projects of ambition and revenge, appeared to 
be demanded by the soundest maxims of jus- 
‘‘ tice and policy. 

“ The act” (his Lordship adds in the same 
despatch) of Tippoo Sultaim’s ambassadoiirs, 
ratified by himself, and followed by the ad- 
mission of a French force into liis army, was 
equivalent to a public, unqualified, and un- 
ambiguous declaration of war : but, while his 
hostile purpose had been clearly manifested, 
the immediate means of accomplishing it 
had happily disappointed the ardour of his 
“ hopes.” 

The immaturity, however, of tlic Sultauifs 
plans formed, in Lord Wellesley's opinion, the 
strongest reason for an immediate attack upon 
his possessions; and such was his Lordship’s 
original intention; but the delay, which was 
likely to occur in assembling the army on the 
coast of Coromandel, which had been reduced 
to a very low establishment, and was in a very 
divided and unequipped state, obliged him to 
alter it; and he made no communication what- 
ever to Tippoo Sultaun on the subject of his 
proceedings, till the military preparations, both 
at Madras and Bombay, were complete; and the 
alliance with the Nizam liad, by the course of 
the events, whicli I liave described, not merely 
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been restored, but rendered so efficient, as to 
secure the full application of the resources of 
that Prince in aid of the common cause. 

When these essential measures of precaution- 
ary policy were accomplished, Lord Wellesley ad- 
dressed a letter to the Sultaun, under date the 
8th of November 1798, in which, after replying 
in a most moderate and conciliatory manner to 
a letter from that Prince, respecting some vil- 
lages in the possession of the Rajah of Coorg, 
to the revenues of which Tippoo laid claim, his 
Lordship proceeded to expostulate with him 
upon the nature of the connexion, which he 
had recently formed with the French Govern- 
ment ; and pointed out, in the most explicit 
and strongest terms, the consequences, which 
were likely to result from it. ‘‘ This connex- 
ion ” (Lord Wellesley observes) not only 
“ threatens to subvert the foundations of friend- 
ship between you and the Company, but to 
introduce into the heart of your kingdom the 
principles of anarchy and confusion ; to shake 
your own authority; to weaken the obedience 
“ of your subjects ; and to destroy the religion, 
“ which you revere.” 

His Lordship, in this letter, after adverting 
to the amicable professions of Tippoo, and the 
proofs, which the Company’s Government had 
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given of it’s sincere disposition to maintain the 
relations of peace and friendship with that 
Prince, states the causes, which had obliged 
tliat Government and it’s Allies to adopt mea- 
sures of precaution and defence : but those, his 
Lordship added, were not connected with any 
views incompatible with their respective en- 
gagements, and were directed to no object, but 
that of maintaining the permanent security 
and tranquillity of the dominions and subjects of 
the British Government and it’s Allies. He 
earnestly recommended this letter to the serious 
consideration of the Sultaun; whom he informed, 
that it was his intention to depute Major 
Doveton, (an Ofiicer well known to him,) to 
explain, in a full manner, tliosc nieans which 
appeared most likely to banish all distrust and 
suspicion, and to establish peace and good un- 
derstanding on durable foundations. 

I shall expect your answer,” said Lord 
Wellesley, ‘‘ to this letter, witli an earnest 
hope, that it may correspond with the pacific 
“ views and wishes of the Allies ; and, that you 
“ may be convinced, that you cannot in any 
“ manner better consult your true interests, 
“ than by meeting, with cordiality, the present 
“ friendly and moderate advance to a satisfac- 
torv and amicable settlement of all points, on 
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“ which any doubt or anxiety may have arisen 

in the minds either of yourself or of the 
“ Allies.” 

The accounts, whicli had been received of the 
landing of the French army in Egypt; and the 
immediate or remote connexion, which it was 
concluded that expedition had with an attempt 
upon India, had confirmed Lord Wellesley in 
the absolute necessity of eitlier compelling Tip- 
poo Sultaun to detach himself from the interests 
of France, or of depriving him of tlie means of 
co-operating with that Nation in any project 
hostile to the British Government. The great 
victory gained over the French fleet by Lord 
Nelson, intelligence of which had reached Ben- 
gal on the 21st of October ; the extraordinary 
success, which had attended the measures adopt- 
ed at Ilydeiabad; and the complete state of 
the preparation of the armies at Madras and 
Bombay, made Lord Wellesley, when he wrote 
to the Sultaun under date the 8th of November, 
expect that Prince would accede to the propo- 
sal, which he had made for a pacific negotia- 
tion, and that the terror of the British arms 
would render their actual employment unneces- 
sary. But, notwithstanding this hope, he re- 
solved to be prepared for every event; and, 
with this view, he proceeded in person to ATa- 
dras, thai: he might, by being near the scene of 
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negotiation or military operations, avoid the 
incalculable evils of delay; and give to the 
public service the advantage of a prompt deci- 
sion upon every question, military or political, 
wliich could arise. He informed Tippoo Sul- 
taun of his having taken this resolution, in a 
letter under date the lOth of December ; and at 
the same time urged that Prince to give the 
earliest and most serious consideration to tlie 
communication, whicli he had made to him, 
under date the 8th of November 

Lord Wellesley reached Madras on the 31st 
of December, and found, on his arrival there, a 
reply had been received from the Sultaun to the 
letter which he had written to that Prince be- 
fore he left Calcutta. 

In this reply, Tippoo repeated his former 
professions of unalterable friendship to the Eii- 
glish ; expressed his bad opinion of the French; 
and asserted, that the reputed embassy to the 
Mauritius was merely a mercantile speculation 
of some of his subjects, and it’s destination to 
the French Islands altogether accidental. Forty 
persons, he stated, among whom were twelve 
artificers, had returned in the vessel sent there; 
and to some of these he had given service, and 
others had departed from Ifis dominions. ' “ But 
“ the French,” lie observes in this letter, ‘‘who 
“ are full of vice and deceit, have pcrliaps taken 
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advantage of tlie departure of the ship, to 
put about reports, with a view to ruffle the 
“ minds of both Governments.” 

Tippoo expressed, in this communication, 
great surpiise at the allusion to war in the Go- 
vernor Geiierars letter ; and, on this ground, he 
evaded an assent to the proposition made of 
deputing Colonel Doveton, as he conceived no 
further means, than those already taken, could 
be necessary to give strength and stability to a 
friendship, which rested upon such firm founda- 
tions, as that, which then existed between him, 
the British Government, and it’s Allies. 

Jn his answer to this evasive letter. Lord 
Wellesley stated in the fullest manner the 
grounds of the measures which he had adopted. 
All the proceedings of the embassy to the Mau- 
ritius were recapitulated ; and the Sultauii was 
further informed, that he had, by his conduct, 
compelled the Allies to seek relief from the am- 
biguous and anxious state in which they had 
been placed for years past ; and that they could 
no longer sutler those constant preparations for 
war, and liostile negotiations with their enemies, 
which exposed them, during a period of sup- 
posed peace, to all the solicitude, and hazard, 
and much of the expense, of war. In reply to 
that part of Tippoo’s letter, in which he evaded 
onr negotiation, Lord Wellesley observed, 
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‘‘ That a new arrangement had become indis- 
pensable, in consequence of that Prince’s 
new engagements with the common enemy 
‘‘ of the Allies;” and, after repeating his en- 
treaties to the Sultaun to meet with cordiality 
this moderate and sincere advance to an ami- 
cable explanation, he plainly informed him, 
that no further delays could be admitted; and 
required an answer to the letter then sent, a 
day aftei it’s receipt. 

This letter was dated the qth of January, 
and it reached the Sultaun about tl)je ]5th of 
that month. No reply, however, was received 
to it until the 13th of February, when a short 
letter was received, which took a very cursory 
notice of Lord Wellesley’s proposition in the 
following terms : Being frequently disposed 
to ^ake excursions, and hunt, lam accord- 
‘‘ ingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion. 
“ You will be pleased to despatch Major Dovc- 
ton, (about whose coming your friendly pen 
“ has repeatedly written,) slightly attended.” 

The delay, which the Sultaun had made in 
his reply to the letter of the qth of January, had 
been considered as a rejection of the proposition 
for an amicable settlement, combined with a 
design on the part of that Prince to procrasti- 
nate, till the favourable season for the attack ot 
his capital was past. Under such impressions, 
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which were greatly strengthened by his having 
at this period deputed another embassy to the 
Isle , of France, the British army under General 
Harris, and the Nizam’s army under Meer Al- 
lum, had been directed, on the 3d of February, 
to advance against his dominions. 

Lord Wellesley, however, in a letter under 
date the ^2d of February, acknowledged the 
receipt of the Sultauifs last short letter; and 
informed that Prince, that his long silence on 
so important and pressing an occasion, had 
compelled him to the measures which he had 
adopted. The deputation of Major Doveton, 
his Lordship stated, under actual circumstances, 
could be productive of no advantage; but that 
as the Allies still retained a desire to effect a 
settlement, General Harris had been instructed 
to receive any embassy, which Tippoo ipight 
send; and he was empowered to enter into a 
new treaty of friendship with him, founded 
upon such conditions as should appear to the 
Allies to be indispensably necessary to the esta- 
blishment of a secure and permanent peace. 

It will be useful, before I touch on the events 
of the war with Tippoo Sultaun, to advert to 
the nature of those terms, on which the Gover- 
nor General was disposed, at different periods, 
to come to an amicable settlement with that 
Prince ; as a reference to them will best show 
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those principles of policy, by which Lord Wel- 
lesley's conduct was governed throughout the 
whole of this arduous and difficult proceeding. 
From his Lordship’s letter to the Court of 
Directors, under date the :jd of August I799, 
it appears, that when he discovered the inade- 
quacy of the requisite means to reduce the Sul- 
taun's power and resources by a sudden and un- 
expected attack, that his views were limited to 
the object of detaching that Prince from his 
friendship with the Fiench Nation; and that 
he would have been contented with any adjust- 
ment, which offered a reasonable prospect of 
securing that object. This he judged might be 
effected by tlic establishment of a permanent 
Resident at Seriiigapatam ; the dismission of all 
the French in the Sultaun's service ; and the 
perpetual exclusion of the French from his 
armies and dominions. 

The invasion of Egypt by the French, wliich, 
if it had not been originally planned with a 
view to the assistance of Tippoo, miglit, the 
Governor General thought, be converted to 
that purpose, rendered the reduction of that 
Prince’s power more urgent than before; while 
the success at Hyderabad, and the forward 
stare of the military prejiarations at Madras and 
Bombay, made the accomplishment of that ob- 
ject less difficult. These combined considera- 
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tions caused Lord Wellesley to extend his 
views ; and, at tlie period wlien he addressed 
tlie letter under date the 8th of November, to 
the Sultaun, he was resolved, in addition to the 
terms before specified, to insist upon Tippoo’s 
agreeing to exchange the Province of Canara 
(the only line of sea-coast in his possession) for 
an equal extent of territory in some other quar- 
ter : for he conceived such an adjustment was 
then requisite, to afford complete security 
against any designs, which the Sultaun might 
have in combination with the Prench, whose in- 
tercourse with Mysore woidd by this arrange- 
ment have been completely cut off*. No oppor- 
tunity, however, was offered of discussing these 
terms; and the perseverance of tlie Sultaun in 
the cultivation of a connexion witli the Preiicl), 
and his neglect of every advance to an amicable 
settlement, combined with the concentrated 
state of the forces of the Britisli Ciovernmeiit 
and the Nizam, made the Governor General, 
after his arrival at Madras, resolve to add to the 
other demands, the payment of a considerable 
sum of money, as an indemnification for the 
expense to which the liostilc and treacherous 
conduct of Tippoo had exposed the Allies. 

It was not till the month of Pebruary 17.99, 
that the (iovernor General found himself com- 
pelled to abandon all hopes of effecting any 
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amicable settlement with Tippoo ; and he then 
directed the British armies to advance against 
tliat Prince; empowering, however, the Com- 
mander'in-Chief, General Harris, to treat with 
the Sultaun, if he showed a sincere desire for 
peace. The terms upon which this was to be 
concluded, were, of course, to depend upon the 
stage of the war at which negotiations com- 
menced ; l)ut in the event of any decided vic- 
tory, or of the batteries against his capital hav- 
ing been opened, the demands were to be 
extended to the cession (by the Sultaun) of one 
half of his dominions, and the payment to the 
Allies of two crore of rupees ; and he was to 
be required to give four of his sons, and four 
of his principal officers, as hostages, for the 
faithful performance of these conditions. 

The army under General Harris, after having 
been joined by that of the Nizam, had entered 
the territories of Mysore on the 3d of March, 
unopposed by the Sultaun ; who had, when he 
saw the advanced state of the preparations of 
the Allies, hastened to attack the Bombay army 
under General Stuart, Avhich was posted in 
Coorgah, and ready to co-operate in the reduc- 
tion of his capital. When repulsed in this 
attack, which was with great loss, his next 
object was to obstruct the march of General 
Harris’s army, whicli he met between Sultanpet 
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and Malavxlly, on tlie 27tli of March, where 
a partial action took place, which terminated 
in the Sultauns defeat, and instant retreat to 
Seringapatam ; and tliat fortress was a few days 
afterwards regularly invested by the combined 
armies of the British Government and the 
Nizam. 

Tlic Sultaiin, who had hitherto made no 
communication whatever to General Harris, ad- 
dressed a short note to that officer on the yth 
of April, in which he required to know tlie 
cause of the hostile advance of the British 
army. In reply to this demand, he was referred 
to the letters, whicli he had before received from 
the Governor General ; which, he was informed, 
were fully explanatory upon that subject. The 
Sultaun returned no answer to this letter till 
the COth of April, when the operations of the 
siege were far advanced. On that date he 
again addressed General Harris, desiring that 
he would appoint a person to conduct a confer- 
ence for the purpose of restoring peace. To 
this communication the General replied by 
sending him the draft of the treaty, which he 
had been instructed, under such circumstances 
of advantage, to conclude. 

To this communication lie made no reply; 
and tlic siege continued till the 4th of May, 
when the fort was taken I)y assault, Tippoo 
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Sultaun slain, and the Empire of the House of 
Hyder subverted. 

Such was the termination of a war, which, 
wliether wc consider the temper and wisdom, 
that marked the negotiations by which it was 
preceded, the ability and courage with whicli 
it was prosecuted, or the important political 
consequences by which it was attended, will 
he found unparallellcd in the annals of Bri- 
tish India. In the short period of a icw 
months a rival Power was destroyed ; which, 
from tlic first day of it's existence, till that of 
it's dissolution, (a period of thirty-eight years,) 
might be said to have directed all it's efforts 
against the English power in India. 

In)])ortant as the conquest of Mysore was 
to the British interests in India, the solid and 
permanent advantages to be derived from that 
great event, depended chiefly upon the settle- 
ment of the territories wliich had been sub- 
dued. The justice and success of the war had 
given to the Company, and the Nizam, an un- 
doubted right to dispose of tlusc territories 
as they judged proper; but on the manner in 
wliich they exercised this right, not only the 
reputation of those States, but the future tran- 
quillity of the southern part of the Peninsula 
of India, in a great degree depended. 

The Nizam, who had given the Governor 
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Genera], at the commencement of tlie war, full 
powers to negotiate a peace, directed, after the 
fall of Scringiipatam, the Commander of his 
forces to acquiesce in any plan of settlement 
upon wliich Lord Wellesley should decide, re^ 
specting the disposal of the territories of the 
Sidtaun. From this act of honourable confi- 
dence, the (iovernor (icneral was left free tc 
make siidi a settlement of the compiered king- 
dom of iMysore, as should, in his opinion, be 
consistent with those principles of modera- 
tion and justice upon which the war was 
undertaken. 

It will only be necessary to take a short 
general view of tlu' character of the arrange- 
ment which J.ord Wellesley made; and of the 
leading considerations, which governed liis con- 
duct u|)on this important occasion. JJut, in 
doing this, it is impossible to refrain from 
giving occasional extracts from those clear 
and luminous despatches, in which that noble- 
man reported to his superiors in England the 
motives of his proceedings. ‘‘ In regulating 
“ the exercise of our right of contpicst,” 
Lord Wellesley observes in his letter to the 
Directors, under date the 3d of August 
“ It appeared to me, that no principle could 
more justly be assumed,’ than that the origi- 
nal objects of the war should constitute the 
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basis of the peace, and of the general scttlc- 
nicnt of our territorial acquisitions. These 
“ objects had been repeatedly declared by the 
Allies to be a reasonable indemnification of 
“ our expense in the war, and an adequate 
“ security against the return of that danger, 
which originally provoked us to arms. 

With a view,” he continues, to each of 
these just and necessary objects, it was rc- 
quisite that the Company, and the Nizam, 
should retain a large portion of the con- 
quered territory; but it required much cun- 
sideration to determine the precise extent of 
‘‘ that portion, as well as the just rule of par- 
tition. The war liad not been undertaken in 
pursuit of schemes of conquest, aggrandize- 
ment of territory, or augmentation of revenue. 
In proportion to the magnitude and lustre of 
our success, it became a more urgent duty to 
“ remember, that a peace, founded in tlie 
gratification of any ambitious or inordinate 
“ view, could neither be advantageous, honour- 
“ able, nor secure. 

The approved policy, interests and honour, 
of the British Nation required that the settle- 
ment of the extensive Kingdom subjected to 
our disposal, should be formed on principles 
acceptable to the inhabitants of the con- 
quered territories ; just and conciliatory 
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‘‘ towards the contiguous native States; and 
indulgent to every party, in any degree 
affected by the consequences of our suc- 
“ cess. 

‘‘ To have divided the whole territory 
equally between the Company and the Ni- 
‘‘ zam, to the exclusion of any other State, 
‘‘ would have afforded strong grounds of jea- 
lousy to the Mahrattas, and aggrandized 
“ Nizam Ally’s power beyond all bounds of 
discretion. Under whatever form such a 
‘‘ partition could have been made, it must 
‘‘ have placed in the hands of the Nizam many 
“ of the strong fortresses on the northern fron- 
tiers of Mysore, and exposed our frontier, in 
“ that quarter, to every predatory incursion. 
Such a partition would have laid the 
foundation of perpetual differences, not 
only between the Mahrattas and the Ni- 
zam, but between the Company and both 
“ those Powers. 

To have divided the Country into three 
“ equal portions ; allowing the Mahrattas 
“ (who had borne no part in the expense or 
“ hazard of the war) an equal share with the 
other two branches of the triple alliance, in 
“ the advantages of the peace, would have 
been unjust towards the Nizam, and towards 
the Company impolitic, as furnishing an 
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evil example to our other Allies in India; 
and dangerous, as effecting a considerable 
aggrandizement of the IMahratta Empire, at 
the expense of the Company and the Nizam, 
“ Tiffs mode of partition also must have 
placed Chittledroog, and some of the most 
“ important northern fortresses, in the hands 
“ of the Mahrattas; while the remainder of 
“ the fortresses, in the same line, would have 
“ been occupied by the Nizam ; and our un- 
fortified and open frontier in Mysore would 
have been exposed to the excesses of the un- 
“ disciplined troops of both Powers. 

The Mahrattas, uii(|uestionably, liad no 
“ claim to any portion of the coiu[ncrcd tcn> 
‘^'toiy; and any considerable extension of 
their Empire was objectionable, especially 
'' when accompanied by the possession of 
“ strong fortresses bordering on the line of 
‘‘ our frontier. It was, however, desirable to 
conciliate their good will, and to offer to 
them such a portion of territory as might 
give them an interest in the new settlement, 
“ without offence or injury to the Nizam, and 
without danger to the frontier of the Coin- 
pany’s possessions. On the other hand, it 
** was prudent to limit the territory retained in 
the hands of the Company and of the Ni- 
zain, within such bounds of moderation as 
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should bear a due proj3ortion to their respec- 
tive expenses in the contest, and to the ne- 
cessary means of securing the future safety 
of their respective dominions.” 

After these observations, his Lordship con- 
cludes this part of the subject by stating, that 
an attentive investigation of every comparative 
view of tliese important questions had termi- 
nated in his deciding ; “ that tlie establishment 
of a central and separate Government in My- 
sore, under the protection of the Company, 
and the admission of the Mahrattas to a 
‘‘ certain participation in the division of the 
con(|uered territory, were the expedients 
best calculated to reconcile the interests of 
“ all parties ; to secure to the Company a less in- 
vidious, and more elhcient share of revenue, 
“ resource, commerce, advantage, ami mili- 
‘‘ tary strength, than could be obtained under 
any other distribution of territory or power; 
and to afford the most favourable prospect 
of general and permanent tranquillity in 
“ India.” 

His Lordship next explains, in this despatch, 
the considerations which had regulated the 
partition of the Country. The districts of 
Canara, including all the sea-coast of Mysore, 
and the Provinces immediately contiguous to 
the possessions of the Company on the coast of 
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Malabar, and the Carnatic, were of course as- 
signed to the English Government ; to which 
were added the forts and posts at the heads of 
the different passes into Mysore, and the for- 
tress and island of Seringapatam, which was 
deemed essential, to secure the communication 
between the possessions of the Company on the 
coast of Coromandel, and that of Malabar, 
and to connect the different lines of defence. 

The districts of Goorum Condah, Gooty, and 
others contiguous to his dominions, were as- 
signed to the Nizam : and though that Prince 
had no claim, from the letter of his engage- 
ments, which could entitle him to a share in the 
advantages of the settlement, beyond his rela- 
tive proportion in the expenses and exertions of 
the allied forces during the war. Lord Wellesley 
thought it desirable that the territorial revenue 
retained in sovereignty by the Company, after 
deducting whatever charges might be annexed to* 
tenure, should not exceed that assigned to the 
Nizam; “ reserving, however,” (as his Lordship 
states in his letter to the Directors,) “ to the 
Company, as a just indemnification for their 
superior share in the expenses and exertions 
of the war, the principal benefit of whatever 
“ advantages might flow from any engage- 
ments to be contracted with the new Govein- 
** ment of Mysore.” 
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The share of territory reserved, as an even- 
tual cession to the Poonah Government, Lord 
Wellesley resolved should be of an amount 
which did not exceed in value two thirds, or 
was not below one half, of the portion allotted 
to the Company and Nizam Ally Khan ; and 
this share composed the Harponelly, Soondah, 
Annagoondy, and other districts contiguous to 
the possessions of the Paishwah. But as this 
cession could only be considered as a favour, 
the Government of Poonah having taken no 
share in the war, Lord Wellesley determined it 
should not be made unconditionally ; but 
should form the basis of a new treaty with the 
Mahratta Empire. 

I'his cession amounted in annual revenue to 
upwards of two lacks and sixty-three thousand 
Canterai pagodas ; while that, reserved for the 
establishment of the Government of Mysore, 
was in value upwards of thirteen lacks of pago- 
das ; and comprised more than the ancient pos- 
sessions of Mysore, previously to the usurpa- 
tion of Ilydcr Ally Khan. 

The reasons, which led Lord Wellesley to 
determine upon restoring the ancient Hindoo 
family of Mysore, are very fully stated in his 
letter, to which I liave before referred. The 
strongest considerations of policy forbade the 
re-elevation of the family of Tippoo. They 

T 
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had been brought up in liereclitary hatred of 
the English Governineiit ; and could not, 
under any arrangement, wliich it was possible 
to make, be expected to forget the great 
powers and independence from which they had 
fallen. The sentiments of Lord Wellesley upon 
this subject are forcibly expressed in the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ The heir of Tippoo Sultaun must have 
“ been educated in the same principles, encoii- 
raged to indulge the same prejudices and 
passions, and instructed to form the same 
views of the interests and honour of the 
throne of Mysore. I’hcse sentiments Avould 
necessarily ac(juirc additional force in his 
mind, from the issue of the late V'ar. Ihitnn- 
“ examplcd success had subverted the founda- 
tions of his father’s Empire, and transferred 
to our possession every source of the civil 
or military power of Mysore; and placed on 
the throne by our favour, and limited by our 
‘‘ control, he must have felt himself degraded 
to a state of humiliation and weakness so 
abject, as no Prince of spirit will brook. 
“ Under such an arrangement, our safety 
“ would have required us to retain at least all 
“ the territory which we now hold by the par- 
tition treaty of Mysore. Whatever we rc- 
‘‘ tained must have been considered by this 
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Prince, as a new usurpation upon his royal 
inheritance, and an additional pledge of Ids 
“ degradation and disgrace. In proportion to 
“ the reduction of his territory and resources, 
“ he would have had less to lose, and more to 
“ regain, in any struggle for the recovery of 
‘‘ his father’s Empire; nor docs it seem unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that the heir of llydcr 
Ally and Tipj)oo Sultann, aidinated by tlie 
implacable spiiit and bold c\ami)!e of his 
parents, and acciistonicd to the commanding 
prospect of independent sovereignty, and to 
‘‘ the splendour of military glory, might deli- 
“ heratcly hazard the remnant of his hereditary 
‘‘ possessions in pursuit of so proud an object, 
“ as the recovery of that vast and powerful 
Empire, which ibr many years had rendered 
“ his ancestors the scourge of the Carnatic, 
“ and the terror ol' this quarter of India. 

“ III the most narrow view,” bis I.ordsliip 
adds, of tlic subject, it must be admitted, 
that the son ot Ti[)poo Suitauii must have 
felt a p'crpctiial interest in the subversion of 
“ any settlement of Mj sore, founded on a par- 
“ lition of his father’s dominions, and a limita- 
“ lion of his own independence, II', therefore, 
“ a Prince of this race liad been placed on the 
thiouc of ilysorc, the foundation of the new 
‘‘ settlement would have been laid in the very 
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‘‘ principle of it’s own dissolution. With such 
a Prince, no sincere alliance, no concord of 
sentiment nor union of views, could ever have 
been established : the appearance of amity or 
attachment must have- been delusive ; even 
his submission must have been reluctant, if 
“ not treacherous ; while all his interests, his 
‘‘ habits, prejudices and passions, his views, 
and even his virtues, must have concurred to 
cherish an irreconcileable aversion to our 
name and power, and an eager desire to abet 
the cause, and to exasperate the animosity, 
and to receive the aid of every enemy of tjic 
British Nation. Whatever degree of influ- 
ence or strength might have been left to the 
native Government of Mysore, in such hands 
would always have been thrown into the scale 
“ opposed to their interests. The hostile Power 
of Mysore would have been weakened, but 
not destroyed : an enemy would have still 
“ remained in the centre of your possessions, 
watching every occasion to repair the mis- 
“ fortunes of his family at their expense, and 
forming a point of union for the machina- 
“ tions of every discontented faction in India, 
and for the intrigues of every emissary of the 
French.” 

Under these impressions, he resolved to ex- 
clude this family from all power, and to raise 
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the ancient House of Mysore to the Govern- 
ment of that Country ; a measure, which was 
recommended by every consideration of policy, 
humanity, and justice. 

The indignities” (Lord Wellesley states in 
his letter to the Directors upon this subject) 
which the family of Mysore had suffered, 
especially during the cruel and tyrannical 
“ reign of Tippoo Sultaun, and the state of dc- 
gradation and misery to which they had 
“ been reduced, must naturally excite a senti- 
ment of gratitude and attachment in their 
minds towards that Power, which should not 
only deliver them from oppression ; but raise 
them to a state of considerable affluence and 
distinction. Between the British Govern- 
ment and this family, an intercourse of 
friendship and kindness had subsisted: in the 
most desperate crisis of their adverse fortune 
“ they had formed no connexion with your 
enemies : their elevation would be the spon- 
“ taneous act of your generosity ; and from 
your support alone could they ever hope to 
“ be maintained upon the throne, cither against 
the family of Tippoo Sultaun, or against any 
“ other claimant. They must naturally view 
“ with an eye of jealousy, all the friends of the 
usurping family, and consequently be adverse 
“ to the French, or to any State connected 
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witli that family in it’s hereditary hatred of 
“ the British Govcrninciit. The lieir of the 
Kajah of Mysore, if placed on the throne, 
“ must feel that his continuance in that sta^ 
“ tion depended on the stability of the new 
“ settlement in all it’s parts; it must therefore 
“ be his interest to unite, with cordiality and 
“ zeal, in every effort necessary to it’s har- 
“ mony, efficiency and vigour. The effect of 
“ such an arrangement of the affairs of Mysore 
“ would not be limited to the mere destruction 
of the hostile Power, which menaced our 
safety : in the place of that Power would be 
“ substituted one, wliose interest and re- 
‘‘ sources might be absolutely identified with 
our own; and the kingdom of Mysore, so 
“ long the source of calamity or alarm to the 
Carnatic, might become a new barrier of our 
“ defence, and might supply fresh means of 
“ wealth and strength to the Company, their 
“ subjects, and Allies.” 

Having resolved upon these measures, orders 
were given for their immediate execution. Tlic 
descendants of the Siiltaun were removed to 
Vellore ; where excellent accommodations 
were prepared for their reception ; liberal 
pensions assigned for their support; and every 
attention and indulgence shown, which were 
due to their rank and situation, and could be 
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rendered compatible with the object of pre- 
venting their escape from tliat fortress. The 
chief Mahomedan Sirdars of the Sultaun were 
also provided for by liberal pensions : and 
every step was taken, which could tend to re- 
concile the family, adherents and servants, of 
the late Sultaun, to the arrangement which was 
intended. 

Immediately after the departure of the sons 
of Tippoo Sultaun from Seiingapatam, Kistna 
Itaji Oudawer, a child of three years of age, the 
lineal descendant of the ancient family of My- 
sore, whose power Hydcr Ally Khan had 
usurped in the year I 76 I, was raised to the 
throne of his ancestors; and Purneah, a Pra- 
inin of great ability and reputation, who had 
been the chief financial Minister of TLppoo, was 
appointed Dewan or Minister to the young 
Prince, Two treaties were formed with this 
Prince; one termed the partition treaty, under 
date the of June 17.9.9; and the latter, the 
subsidiary treaty of Seiingapatam, under date 
the 8th of July 1799. 

The first of these treaties was contracted be- 
tween the English Government, that of the 
Soubah of the Dcckan, and the new State of 
Mysore. The exact amount of the territories 
to be kept by the British Government, and 
that of Hyderabad, was settled in this treaty ; 
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and the amount and mode of payment of the 
pensions allotted for the support of the family 
and chief Officers of the Sultaun, was also fixed. 
The territory, which it had been resolved to se^ 
cure for the State of Poonah, was, by the condi- 
tions of this treaty, to be giver to the Paishwah; 
provided that Prince acceded to it within a 
moiitli from the day on which it was communi- 
cated to him ; and provided he gave satisfaction 
to the English Government, and that of Hy- 
derabad, respecting some points, which were 
pending between these Courts and that of 
Poonah. In the event of the Paishwah not 
acceding to the treaty, which it was meant to 
ofier to Ins acceptance, the territories, reserved 
for the Paishwah, were to be divided between 
the Nizam and the Company ; but a proportion 
of two thirds was to be given to the former. 

To the subsidiary treaty of Mysore the Sou- 
bahdar of the Deckan was not a party. It was 
an engagement, formed to settle the relations 
between the new State of Mysore and the Bri- 
tish Government; and, from it’s stipulations, 
the former became in a great degree dependent 
upon the latter for it’s political existence. 

By this treaty it was stipulated, that the 
Company should maintain a military force for 
the defence of the kingdom of Mysore against 
all external enemies ; and that the Rajah should 
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pay an annual subsidy of seven lacks of pago- 
das for the support of this force. It was fur- 
ther agreed, that in the event of extraordinary 
expenses being incurred for the defence of the 
territories of the contracting parties, or in pre- 
parations for hostilities against any enemy of the 
two States, the Rajah of Mysore was to contri- 
bute towards such expenditure in such a pro- 
portion, as should appear to the Governor Ge- 
neral of India, after an attentive consideration 
of his means, just and reasonable. 

Under the declared resolution of providing 
agaiiist the possibility of the Company’s Go- 
vernment sulfcring by any future Axilurc of the 
funds appropriated for the support of the forces, 
which it was bound to maintain for the defence 
of Mysore; it was ’stipulated, that, on such 
event appearing probable, the English Govern- 
ment possessed a right, either to introduce such 
regulations and ordinances in the internal ma- 
nagement of the revenues, or to assume; and 
bring under it’s direct management, such part 
or parts of the Country of Mysore, as appeared 
necessary to render the funds fixed for the main- 
tenance of the troops, efficient and available. 
The British Government agreed, on it’s part, to 
lender the Rajah a true and faithful account of 
the revenues so assumed ; and it was stipulated, 
that the actual receipts of the Rajali, under no 
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possible circumstances or arrangement, were to 
be less than one lack of pagodas territorial reve- 
nue, and one fifth of the produce of the Coun- 
tries ceded to him by the treaty of Mysore. 

Tlie Rajah of Mysore agreed, in this treaty, 
to refrain from all communication or correspond- 
ence with any foreign State, and to admit no 
European foreigners into his Country or seivice. 
He also agreed to permit the British Govern- 
ment to garrison with it’s own troops such for- 
tresses in the Country of Mysore, as it might 
think necessary to enable it to fulfil it’s en- 
gagements, of protecting and defending that 
kingdom. 

Tliese were the principal conditions of the 
treaty, which fixed the relations between the 
new State of Mysore and the British Govern- 
ment. I shall hereafter speak of the operation 
of this arrangement. It will now be necessary 
to treat of those important political events, by 
wliich the conquest of Mysore was immediately 
followed. 

The jealous, and almost hostile, spirit with 
which the Mahrattas regarded our operations 
against Tippoo; and the conflicts with which 
the southern part of the Peninsula was threat- 
ened, from the weak and distracted condition 
of tlic Paishwali’s Goveinment, pointed out the 
urgent necessity of adding, by every practicable 
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means, to the efiicicncy of tlie alliance with the 
Nizam ; as that became the chief, and, after the 
defection of the Paishwah, the only means of 
protecting the British possessions, and those of 
it’s Allies, in a state of peace and tranquillity. 

For the attainment of this object, it was ne- 
cessary to add to the strength of the subsidiary 
force witli the Nizam; and to adopt measures, 
tliat would secure the Englis.h Government 
against those lisks, to which it was probable 
tliis connexion would be caily exposed, from 
the weak and fluctuating councils of that 
Prince. 

To effect tills important point, nothing 
seemed so desirable, as to commute the monthly 
pecimiarv p.iyment of subsidy for a cession of 
lerriloiy. The advantages of such an arrange- 
ment were manifold, and obvious. An end 
would undoubtedly be put, by its adoption, to 
that constant recurrence of irritation, which 
imist always be expected to attend large pecu- 
niary payments, fiom sordid or extravagant 
Courts. The resources upon which the support 
1)1 a large English force must depend, would be 
placed ill the liands of the British Government, 
instead of being in those of another State, whose 
imprudence, distress, or treachery, might, at 
critical moment, endanger the general 
safety. And the wisli, which, it was possible, a 
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future weak or fickle Administration atHydera* 
bad might entertain, of freeing that State from 
a connexion, from which it might think it had 
derived all the benefit that it could expect, and 
the expense of which continued a burden upon 
it’s finances, would cease to operate ; when it 
had, by a cession of territory, paid in. perpetuity, 
and by advance, for the services of the corps by 
which it’s dominions were protected. These 
were among the leading considerations, which 
induced Lord Wellesley to enter into the nego- 
tiation with the Nizam ; which terminated in 
the conclusion of a new treaty with that Prince, 
bearing date the IStJi of October 1800. 

By this .treaty, the British Government en- 
gaged to permit no Power nor State whatever to 
commit, with impunity, any act of unprovoked 
aggression or hostility upon tlie territories of 
the Nizam ; and to enable tlic Company to ful- 
fil this engagement in an efficient manner, two 
battalions of Sepoys, and a regiment of native 
cavalry, were permanently added to the subsi- 
diary force, to be maintained by tlie State of 
Hyderabad. To secure the constant and regu- 
lar payment of this augmented force, the Nizam 
ceded in perpetuity to the Company all the terri- 
tories, which he had acquired by the treaty of Se- 
ringapatam in 1792, and the treaty of Mysore in 
1799. With a view of preserving a well defined 
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boundary, some changes were made in this ces- 
sion ; the Nizam retaining Kupoor, Gujunder, 
Ghur, &c. and giving Adone, &c. in their lieu, 
Countries situated to the south of the river 
Toombuddrah, which, by this settlement, form- 
ed the boundary between the two States. 

In the event of war taking place between the 
contracting parties and a third State, the Nizam 
agreed, that the whole of the subsidiary force, 
except two battalions, which were to be kept 
near his person, were to be employed against the 
enemy ; and that the force was, on such event, 
to be immediately joined by six thousand in- 
fantry and nine thousand horse of his own 
troops. 

The Nizam also agreed to enter into no nego- 
tiation with other States, without informing and 
consulting the Company’s Government; and 
the latter agreed, that it would in no instance 
interfere with the Nizam’s children, relations, 
or subjects, with respect to whom it would 
always consider him absolute. 

The Nizam engaged not to commit hostili- 
ties against any other State ; and, in the event 
of differences arising between him and another 
Power, it v:as stipulated, that they were to be 
adjusted by the Company’s Government, and 
that the Nizam was to acquiesce in the justice 
of it's decision. 
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It was stipulated, tliat in the event of either 
the Paisliwah, Ragojee Bhonslah, or Doulut 
Row Scindiah, desiring* to he a party in this 
treaty, they should be admitted to all it’s advan- 
tages. 

The revenue of the territories ceded to the 
Company by this treaty was about 1,758,000 of 
pagodas: but their importance, in a political 
and military point of view, was still greater than 
their pecuniary value : Tor this cession, while 
it terminated, as has been shown, those constant 
recurring causes of irritation, to which wc were 
subject as long as this payment was made in 
monthly instalments, added, from tlie local 
situation of the districts, to tlie security of tlic 
former possessions of the Company on the 
coast of Coromandel, and to those of the new 
State of j\Iysorc ; to both of whieli they formed 
a delined and good military harrier. 

It has been before staled, that the British 
Government had reserved a considerable portion 
of the con(|uercd territories of Tippoo Sultaiiii, 
to be given to the Paisliwah, on the condition 
of that Prince acceding to an alliance, calculated 
to preserve the general tran(|uillity. Badjerow, 
however, acting under the control of Doiihit 
Row Scindiah, who continued with a large 
army, and almost the whole of his J- rench bri- 
gades, at Poonah, rejected this equitable pro- 
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posal; and the reserved territory was shared 
agreeably to the stipulations of the partition 
treaty between the English Government and 
that of Hyderabad. 

In the beginning of the year 1801, the oc- 
currence of war between Jeswunt Row Holkar i 
and Scindiah had forced the latter to move from 
Poonah ; and the distraction, which this event 
had created among the Mahratta States, appeared 
to Lord Wellesley to constitute a most favour- 
able crisis, for effecting the complete establish- 
ment of the British interests at the Court of 
Poonah. This he desired to do upon a basis, 
that while it secured the stability and efficiency 
of the Paishwah’s authority, interfered with 
none of the real rights or possessions of the 
great Feudatories in the Mahratta State; and 
consequently could only be opposed by them, 
on the grounds of it’s defeating their plans of en- 
croachment and aggrandizement, which it had 
become the imperious policy of the British Go- 
vernment to check, as their prosecution was 
altogether incompatible with the maintenance 
of that system, which it had been compelled to 
adopt, for it’s own safety, and that of it’s Allies. 

The Paishwah had himself made a general 
proposition for entering into a defensive alliance 
^vith the British Government; but the nature 
of the conditions of the treaty, wdiich he pro- 
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posed, and the actual state of his power, made 
the Governor General deem it advisable to re- 
ject his proposition; which he thought was 
merely calculated to ^ive the Paishwah the 
assistance of the British power, to re-establish 
and support his personal authority, without 
admitting it to the exercise of that influence, 
which it appeared necessary the English Go- 
vernment should possess, in order to maintain 
it*s own security, and that of it’s Allies. 

Before June 1802 , the date on which Lord 
Wellesley received the negotiations at Poonah, 
accounts had been received of the peace of 
Amiens. The scene was consequently open to 
French intrigue; and if Scindiah regained, by 
the defeat of Holkar, an event then probable, 
the complete ascendency over the Paishwah, 
and the entire control of the Mahiatta Empire, 
from the banks of the Ganges to the sea of Ma- 
labar; there could not be a doubt in the mind 
of any man in the least degree acquainted with 
the constitution of the army of that Chief, and 
the influence and authority of the French Offi- 
cers, by whom it was then commanded, that the 
French Nation might, in a very few years, with- 
out violating one article of the treaty of peace, 
have aided him to the consolidation of a military 
power, which would have struck at the very ex- 
istence of the British Government in India. It 
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did not appear likely, that the execution of such 
a plan would meet with any serious obstacle in 
the jealousy of Scindiah, who had become fami- 
liar with the system, which it was the policy of 
the French to pursue. To it both his predeces- 
sor and himself had owed their power ; and he 
was conse(iueutly disposed to pursue it. 

The territories of the Paishwah had been the 
scene of continual conflict, from the death of 
Madhoo Row ; and were not able, in their ex- 
hausted state, to support, even for a few months, 
the hordes of banditti, which were daily pour- 
ing in from Malwali and Hindoostan, to contend 
at Poonah for the Sovereignty of the Mahratta 
Empire. 

This fact, which cannot be disputed, made it 
evident, that, if the armies of Scindiah, Ilolkar, 
and Ragojee Rlionslah, were permitted to make 
the Provinces of tlic Poonah State their theatre 
of warfare, the armies of these Chiefs must be 
early forced by want, if not invited by policy, 
to invade the territories of tlie British Govern- 
ment, or it’s Allies : and this circumstance 
formed in itself a strong proof, not merely of 
the expediency, but of the necessity of the 
measures pursued on this occasion by Lord 
Wellesley. 

In the contest, which took place in 1802 , be- 
tween Doulut Row Scindiah and Ilolkar, the 
u 
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Paisliwah joined with the former, whose foice 
at Poonah sustained a signal defeat near that 
city on the 25 th of October. Badjerow, who 
Iiad moved out of liis capital before the action 
commenced, immediately fled towards the sea- 
coast, having previously sent his Minister to the 
British Resident, with a writing, sealed with 
his own seal, containing his consent to receive a 
subsidiary force, and to cede, tor their subsist- 
ence, territory, either in Guzerat, or in his 
soutbern territories, producing an annual reve- 
nue of twenty-six lacks of rupees. The i\Iinis- 
ter, at the same time that lie made this proposi- 
tion, assured the Resident in .the most positive 
manner, tliat it was tlie intention of his master 
to conclude a defensive alliance with the Ho- 
nourable Company, on the basis of the treaty of 
Hyderabad. 

The Governor General confirmed the prcliiiu* 
nary engagement, which the Paishwah had 
offered to his acceptance, as soon as he received 
it; and desired that Prince should be informed, 
that all the resources of the British Government 
should be employed for the rc-cstablishment of 
liis authority. The Resident was also directed 
tp give to the preliminaries the form of a defen- 
sive ticaty, and to obtain the Paisbwalfs eon- 
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sent to such articles, as were necessary to 
give the British Government all those advan- 
tages which it expected from this alliance. 

The Paishwah, when near the sea-coast, 
demanded the aid of a vessel, and eventual 
protection, from the Government of Bombay, 
which was complied with; and, as Jeswunt 
Row Holkar continued at Poonah, he loSt all 
Iiopcs of being able to return to that city, and 
embarked on board the Herculean, an English 
vessel, sent for his accommodation, and pro- 
ceeded to Basseiii, where he arrived on the l6th 
of December. lie was joined at that place by 
the British Resident ; and, after a short pegotia- 
tion, a definitive treaty of defensive alliance 
was concluded on the 3Jst of December, and 
ratified by the Governor General in Council op 
the 28th day of January 1803, the date on which 
it reached Calcutta. 

By tliis treaty, the English Government 
bound itself to furnish to the Paishwah a subsi- 
diary force of six battalions of native infantry, 
with a compliment of field-pieces and European 
artillery-men ; for the payment of which force, 
the Paishwah agreed to make over territory to 
an amount of twenty-six lacks of rupees. All 
claims of the Paishwah, and his family, on Su- 
rat, and the districts under the English Govern- 
ment in Guzerat, were finally adjusted; and 
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that Prince agreed to abide by the arbitration 
of the Company in all his unsettled disputes 
with the Soiibahdar of the Dcckan ; and in the 
adjustment of some unsettled accounts with the 
family of the Guickwar in Guzerat, whose pre- 
vious engagements with the Company he fully 
recognised. The Paishwah also engaged to dis- 
charge any Europeans from his service, that* 
belonged to Nations hostile to the English, or 
were discovered meditating injury, or carrying 
on intrigues, injurious to the interests of that 
Nation. 

Such were the principal conditions of this 
treaty. ^ It will be next necessary to state the 
measures, that were adopted, to facilitate it’s 
complete execution, and to secure to the British 
Government all those advantages, that were ex^ 
pected from this important measure. 

The army of Fort Saint George, under the 
command of General Stuart, had advanced to 
the bank of the Toombuddra, to support this 
treaty, which included the restoration of the 
Paishwah ito his throne at Poonah. General 
Wellesley was detached in front, with a select 
corps, to effect this object : and advancing in 
co-operation with the subsidiary force in the 
Deckan, commanded by Colonel Stevenson, 
through the southern parts of the Paishwah’s 
territories, he reached Poonali on the !20th of 
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April. The troops of Holkar fled at his ap- 
proach; and Badjerow, who had left Bassein, 
when he learnt that the British forces were 
coming to his aid, entered Poonah; and was 
reseated on his Musnud, in that capital, on the 
13th of May, 

This great measure was effected without any 
opposition : and all tlie principal southern Mah- 
ratta Jaghecrdars (who are considered as the more 
immediate Feudatories and dependents of the 
Paishwah) gave, by their actions as well as ex- 
pressions, a full assent to this connexion. Ap- 
pall Saheb, the son of Purseram Bhow, his bro- 
ther Chumajee Goklah Appah Depaye, and 
several others, joined their troops to tliose of 
General Wellesley, and advanced with him to 
the capital of the Mahratta Empire, where they 
paid their obeisance to the Paishwah, whose 
Court several of them had not visited for many 
years bcfoic. 

The first fruits of the alliance, which were, 
the flight of llolkar, and the cheerful and du- 
tiful obedience of some of his chief Feudatories, 
gave great satisfaction to the Paishwah, and 
afforded to the English Government a moment- 
ary hope, that tliis great measure of policy 
would be effected without a war. These hopes 
were, however, early disappointed, by the ad- 
vance of Doulut Row Sciiidiah, and the Bhon- 
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slab, towards the frontier of our Ally tlic 
Nizam ; and the delays and evasions with which 
these Chiefs treated the different propositions 
offered to their consideration by the British 
Resident* at the Court of Scindiah. 

I)oulut Row Scindiah had, after several com- 
munications with the Resident, acknowledged, 
that he could have no right, from his being 
guarantee to the treaty of Salbye, (the ground 
of objection he had first taken,) to oppose any 
treaty between the British Government and the 
Paishwali; and after admitting, that his inter- 
est had been advanced by tlic expulsion of Jes- 
wunt Row Holkar from Poonali, and tlie re- 
establishment of Badjerow, he declared in 
explicit terms, That he had no intention to 
impede the performance of the arrangements 
“ lately concluded between the Paishwah and 
the Britisli Government ; but that he should, 
on the contrary, desire to perfect the amity, 
whicli then existed between the Paishwah, 
the British Government, and his own States.” 
Five days after this declaration, Scindiah’s 
Ministers remonstrated with the Resident 
against tlie advance of the British troops to 
Poonah ; which, however, tliey were informed, 
could not be prevented, as it was a condition of 
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the engagement into which we had entered 
with the Paishwah; and of whicli, they were 
reminded, Scindiah had expressed his full ap- 
probation. 

About the period at which the Resident 
reached Scindiah’s camp at Biirhanporc (Febru- 
ary 27th), he received secret information of a 
league between the principal Mahratta Chiefs, 
with objects hostile to the British Government, 
being ill agitation ; and the advance of the army 
of the Rajah of Bcrar to join Scindiah, combined 
with the active negotiations, whicli the latter 
(Jhief carried on with llolkar, gave some credi- 
bility to this information. But there appeared 
on the other hand, when the nature of their 
respective Governments was considered, every 
cause to doubt their power of combination ; and 
it was quite evident, that if such a league was 
even formed, their rooted animosities, and clash- 
ing interests, would prevent it’s being attended 
with any serious danger, 

Scindiah had, in fact, no objection to tlie 
interference of the British Government for tlie 
restoration of the power of the Paisluvah, aS 
long as lie saw a prospect of that being usurped 
by Jeswunt Row Holkar; and he thought, 
that, by acting in aid ot' this project, he should 
.come into the chief direction of the affairs of 
the Empire, and be enabled to destroy ]ii$ 
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rival, wlio had, from his success at Poonali, 
obtained great power and reputation ; but the 
moment he found that the British Government 
had by it’s energy, and the great celerity of 
it’s operations, obliged Holkar to fly, and esta- 
blished the Paishwah at Poonah without his aid, 
his plans changed ; and lie resolved to oppose 
the treaty, to which he had given, at one period, 
the most unqualified assent. 

To eflect this, his first object was to reach 
Poonah. But as his presence at that capital 
could have no effect, but that of disturbing, if 
it did not altogether annul, the recent engage- 
ments concluded with the Paishwah, the Go- 
vernor General determined on not permitting 
it; and lie directed the Resident at his Court 
to insist upon Scindiah either retreating from 
the threatening position he then occupied upon 
the Nizam’s frontier, across the Nerbuddah ; or, 
that he should give some iinecjuivocal proof of 
his intention, in nowise to seek to derange 
the engagements concluded between the Bri- 
tish Government and the Paishwah. 

As, however, there were grounds of appre- 
hension, that Scindiah would not relinquish his 

schemes without a contest, orders were at the 
% 

same time given to Major General Wellesley, 
to be prepared to act ; and that Officer, with a 
view of eventually co-operating with the subsir 
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diary force in the Nizam’s territories, advanced 
a few marches to the northward of Poonab, 
where he established a constant, and almost 
daily, intercourse with the British Resident in 
Doulut Row Scindiah s camp. 

The Resident, at an interview with that Chief, 
on the 27th of May, communicated the treaty 
of Bassein ; and, after a careful perusal of every 
article, Scindiah and his Minister declared, 
that it contained nothing in the slightest 
degree injurious to his legitimate authority. 
But, though he made this declaration, he 
would not explain to the Resident what were 
his intentions; and on being much pressed at 
this conference for an explanation, Scindiah 
broke it up with saying; ‘‘ After my inter- 

view with the Rajah of Berar, you shall be 
‘‘ informed, whether we will have war or 
“ peace.” 

This extraordinary menace, which placed 
the question of war or peace, between the Eng- 
lish Government and Doulut Row Scindiah, 
upon the result of a conference with the Rajah 
of Berar; and which was, in itself, a direct in- 
sult to the former State; lessened those hopes, 
that had been entertained, of an amicable ter- 
mination to this negotiation. The Bhonslah, 
on whose decision it was likely to turn, had 
never been on a cordial footing with the Eng- 
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lish Government; and there was reason to 
think that he would view any measures, which 
strengthened the power of the Paishwah, with 
particular jealousy, as he was known to therish 
hopes of obtaining for himself the first dignity 
in the Mahfatta Empire, to which he had some 
claims, from birth. The Governor General, 
aware of these sentiments, had taken every 
means within his power to conciliate this 
Chief; and had addressed a letter to him ex- 
planatory of the scope and intention of his 
proceedings at Poonah. Put the manner in 
which this communication was received, did 
not afl'ord any sanguine hope of his being an 
advocate for peace : on the contrary, there 
was just ground to believe, that the Bhoiislali 
would, upon this occasion, stimulate Scimliali, 
and evefy Chief over whom he liad influence, 
to attack the British Government; and, though 
his character was the opposite of warlike, he, like 
almost all the Muhrattas, anticipated success in 
such a contest ; as it was evident, both from 
their expressions and correspondence, that they 
drew all their conclusions from the events of 
the former war, which they had carried on 
against the English. They seemed, indeed, at 
this moment to have forgotten the changes, 
which a period of twenty-two years had ef- 
fected; and it was early obvious to all peisons 
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near the scene of negotiation, that the constant 
recurrence of the Mahrattas to the success, which 
had formerly attended the combination against 
us, and the obstacles wliich their ignorance and 
pride opposed to their taking a just view of 
the increase of our power, subsequently to that 
date, would make them precipitate a war, in 
spite of every effort, which could be used to 
prevent that extremity. 

Lord Wellesley, as soon as he r,eceived an ac- 
count of the unfavourable state of the negotia- 
tions with Scindiah, vested the Officers in 
command of the armies in Hindoostan and the 
Deckan, with the completest civil, military, 
and political powers in those quarters. Major 
General Wellesley was specifically authorized, 
at this early stage, to negotiate arrangements or 
treaties, either by himself, or through Resi- 
dents or Agents, with Scindiah, Holkar, or 
the Rajah of Berar; with a view of prevailing 
upon those Chiefs to retire with their armies 
within the boundaries of their own States, or to 
give some sufficient pledge of their pacific dis- 
position towards the British Government and 
it’s Allies. 

General Wellesley was charged, in these in- 
structions, to demand of Scindiah a peremp- 
tory declaration of his intentions, and to insist 
^^pon his giving that in a certain number of 
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days, which were to be settled at the discre- 
tion of the Major General; but reasonably 
fixed with reference to the season, and to the 
possible opening of the campaign in an advan- 
tageous manner to the British Government, 
If the explanation given by Scindiah was not 
full, and satisfactory, the General was instructed 
to recall the Resident from his camp; and di- 
rected, if war became inevitable, to carry it on 
in the most active manner, and to follow up 
liis success, without listening to any proposal 
for peace, until the power of the Chiefs, 
against whom the war was made, should be 
totally annihilated. If circunistances required 
it. General Wellesley had authority given him 
to conclude a peace with Scindiah, or the 
Rajah of Berar, conjointly, or separately, 
as might appear to liim most advisable. 

In the instructions to Lord Lake, who was 
at the head of a large army in llindoostan, the 
objects to be accomplislicd, if a war occurred, 
were fully pointed out. These were, in the 
first place, the complete reduction of that inde- 
pendent and formidable French authority, 
which had been established in Hindoostan. 
His Lordship was directed to occupy 
whole space of the Country, forming the Duab, 
between the Jumnah and the Ganges to the 
mountains of Cumaoun, and also to possess 
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himself of Dehli, Agra, and a chain of posts on 
the right banks of the Jumnah, from the moun- 
tains of Cumaoun, to the Province of Bundle- 
cund. It was not, the Governor General in- 
formed Lord Lake in these . instructions, his 
intention to extend the Company’s possessions 
be yond the line of the Jumnah, Agra and Dehli 
included, and a chain of posts to protect the 
navigation of the river. All the connexions, 
which inififht be formed to the south and west 
of the Jumnah, beyond this line, he desired to 
have upon the principles of defensive alliance, 
or tributary dependence, so as to leave existing 
between the British possessions and the Mah- 
ratta Empire a barrier formed by petty States 
freely exercising the rights of independent Go- 
vernment, each in their respective limits, in 
alliance with the Company, and under the pro- 
tection of the Britislr Government. 

The Governor General, in these instructions, 
placed great importance in the early rescue of 
tlic person and titular authority of tlie Moghul 
from the French party. lie also signified his 
intention of subduing Bundlecund, as the vici- 
nity of that Province to Benares, and several 
of the richest and most valuable possessions of 
the Company, made it dangerous to leave it in 
the hands of the enemy. 

The detailed opinion of the Governor Gene. 
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ral, respecting the best mode of carrying every 
part of his instructions into execution, was 
conveyed to Lord Lake ; but that Officer was 
intrusted with the fullest power of altering or 
modifying every part of his orders, as circum- 
stances might demand ; and the commence- 
ment of his operations was of course to depend 
upon the result of the negotiation, then pend- 
ing, between General Wellesley and Doulut 
Row Scindjah. 

Major General Wellesley, in conformity 
with the instructions which he had received, 
addressed a letter to Doulut Row Scindiah, 
under date the I4th of July; wherein, after 
stating the amicable objects of the treaty of 
Bassein, and remarking upon the hostile spirit 
of the measures adopted by the confederate 
Chiefs, since the conclusion of that treaty, he 
demanded the separation of the army of Scin- 
diah from that of the Rajah of Berar, and the 
retreat of the former across the Nerbuddah; 
and stated his intention, in this letter, of mak- 
ing the British troops resume their ordinary sta- 
tions, as soon as the Mahratta Chiefs had com- 
plied with this requisition. 

On the 18th of July, when General Welles- 
ley received the instructions of the Governor 
General, dated the 26th of June, he addressed 
another letter to Scindiah, informing him of the 
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full and extensive powers with which he was 
vested ; and he directed the Resident with that 
Chief, to demand of Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Eerar, their separation, and the return of their 
armies to their usual stations; and instructed 
him, if these demands were not complied with; 
to withdraw himself instantly from the Mali- 
ratta camp. 

Doulut Row Scindiah seemed at first in- 
clined to comply with General Wellesley’^ 
requisition; but, after a consultation with the 
Rajah of Berar, and a delay of several days, it 
was at last stated to the Resident, at a confer- 
ence which he had with both Chiefs on the 
25th of July, that their troops were within 
their own territories, that they would promise 
not to pass the Adjuntec hills, nor to march 
to Poonah ; and that they had given written 
assurances to the Governor General, that they 
would never attempt to overthrow the treaty of 
Eassein. 

In reply to these assurances, the Resident 
repeated Major General Wellesley’s observation, 
that it was altogether impossible to confide in 
their professions while they continued to oc- 
cupy a position which was not necessary for 
their security, and which threatened the fron- 
ot our Ally the Nizam. After hearing 
these, and similar arguments, the Chiefs re- 
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quested a farther delay, till the 28 th of July, 
Avhen they promised a definitive answer ; and 
the Resident was induced, by his knowledge of 
the anxious desire of the Governor General to 
avoid, if possible, the occurrence of war, to 
depart from the positive instructions of Ge- 
neral Wellesley, and grant a further delay. 

On the 28 th the Resident sent to require the 
final answer, which he had been promised. He 
received a message, in reply, that Doulut Row 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar meant to have 
a conference that day, at which it would not he 
proper for him to assist; but that he should 
be informed of the time, which should be 
fixed to receive liim.” 

The Resident replied to this communication, 
by accusing Doulut Row Scindiahfof having 
violated his promise. He would, he informed 
that Chief, wait till next day at noon for an 
answer; and, if he did not then receive one, 
that was satisfactory, he would send off his 
tents towards Aurangabad, and follow himself 
next day. 

After several further evasions, the Resident 
agreed to meet Doulut Row Scindiah, and the 
Rajah of Berar, once more, on the 31 st of July ; 
and at this conference he received from those 
Chiefs several propositions for an amicable 
adjustment. They proposed to retire to Boor- 
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lianpore (a town upon the Taptie, a few 
marches from their position), provided General 
Wellesley would agree to march his troops to 
their ordinary stations : but, on being told this 
proposition was altogether inadmissible, as it 
would leave them in a situation to pursue any 
measures which they chose, while It deprived 
the Company’s Government of the means 
which it then possessed of opposing tlieir de- 
signs ; they suggested, that the Resident should 
appoint a day for the march of the respective 
forces of these Chieftains from the place of 
their encampment, and that he should pledge 
the faith of the British Government for the 
retreat of the army under General Wellesley, 
on the day on which the armies of the 
Confederates should return to their usual 
stations. 

Though the acceptance of this proposition was 
in opposition to his instructions from General 
Wellesley, his ardent desire for an amicable result 
to the negotiation whidi he had so ably conduct- 
ed, led Colonel Collins to consent to forward the 
letter, containing this offer of adjustment, to 
General Wellesley, and to remain in camp till 
he received an answer. But that spirit of eva- 
sion, deceit, and falsehood, which had marked 
every stage of this negotiation, was conspi- 
cuously shown at it’s close. The letters of 
ic 
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Doulut Row Scin^iah, and the Rajah of Berar^ 
to General Wellesley, were sent to the Resi- 
dent ; but, instead of this proposition, which he 
had consented to forward, they contained no 
more than the offer to retreat with their com- 
bined armies to Boorhanpore ; while they requir- 
ed General Wellesley to return with his troops 
to their ordinary stations. As the Resident 
had before given the most formal and positive 
refusal to this proposition, he could not but 
consider this conduct on the part of the Chiefs, 
as equally insulting and faithless ; and he was 
confirmed by it in a belief, which he l)ad been 
reluctant to entertain, of their unalterable reso- 
lution to endeavour to reduce, if they could 
not destroy, the strcng’tli of the Britisli Go- 
vernment, by an attack upon that State and 
it’s Allies, which they were only delaying till 
tliey had collected all their means; and in- 
creased, by their negotiations and intrigues, the 
strength of that combination, which they de- 
sired to form against it’s power. 

Colonel Collins left the camp of Doulut 
Row Scindiah on the 3d of August; and the 
war was commenced by Major General Wel- 
lesley, by an attack of the fortress of Aniedna- 
ghur, on the 8th of that month. 

Such were the negotiations, which imme- 
diately preceded a war, the justice and actual 
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necessity of which can only be denied by those, 
who refuse their assent to the wisdom of the 
policy, which ensured the destruction of that 
inveterate enemy to our name, Tippoo Sultaun. 

It was altogether impracticable for us to fulfil, 
without constant recourse to arms, those en- 
gagements, which we had been compelled to ^ 
contract with the Nizam, to induce him to aid 
us in the accomplishment of that first object of 
Lord Wellesley’s policy ; unless we succeeded 
in establishing a commanding influence in the 
Councils of the Poonah State ; and, after that 
liad been effected, it would liavc been a base 
abandonment of those, whom we had become 
pledged to support, if we had been induced, by 
any circumstances, to hazard their interests 
or security, for tlie sake of obtaining to our- 
selves a sliort exemption from the evils of 
war. 

It is foreign from the object of tliis sketch 
to enter into any detail of the military opera- 
tions of the war between the Pritisli Govern- 
ment and the Mahratta Chiefs, Doulut Row 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Rerar, which only 
continued five months ; but was marked by a 
series of the most brilliant and decisive victo- 
ries. The battles of Dehli and Lasvvarce, of 
Assye and Arghaum, and the reduction of the 
strong forts of Allyghur, Agra, and Gwalicr, of 
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Ahmeclnughur, Asscerghur, Gavvilghur, and Cut- 
tack, and a number of inferior conquests, were 
crowded into this short but eventful period. 
The confederate Chiefs were compelled to sue 
separately for peace, after the annihilation of 
their Infantry and cannon, and the loss of their 
finest Provinces, and a number of fortresses, 
which they had deemed impregnable. Th§ 
complete destruction of the regular brigades in 
the service of Scindiah, was certainly one of 
the most important events of tliis war. These 
brigades formed, all together, a body of nearly 
forty thousand well disciplined men, with a 
very large train of artillery, acting entirely 
under the control of a French’ Commander, anil 
Supported by the revenues of the finest Provin- 
ces in India, under his management ; and hav- 
ing every military resource within itself. It 
was the early extinction of this force, which 
obliged Scindiah to abandon all thoughts of a 
further prosecution of hostilities, and to throw 
himself completely upon die generosity of the 
British Government. 

He was anticipated, however, in this design 
by the Rajah of Berar; who immediately, after 
the fall of his principal fortress, Gawilghur, en- 
tered into a treaty with General Wellesley, by 
which he agreed to give up the Province ot 
Cuttack (an acquisition of the greatest value to 
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the Company), and all his share of the Pro- 
vinces of Berar westward of the Wurdah, of 
which he had before collected the revenues in 
participation with the Soubahdar of the Deckan, 
to whom this cession was not of more import- 
ance, as it added to his revenue, than as it 
strengthened his frontier, and freed him from 
^those continued contests, that naturally at- 
tended the existence of a double authority col- 
lecting the revenues of the same Country. 

The Company engaged, by this treaty, to 
arbitrate all differences, which might hencefor- 
ward arise between the Rajah of Berar, tli^ 
Soubahdar of the Dcckan, and the Paishwah ; 
and the Rajah 'agreed, that he would never 
admit any Frenchman, or the subject of any 
other European or American Power, which 
might be at war with England, into his ser- 
vice. It was stipulated, that each of the con- 
tracting States should keep a resident Ministef 
at the Court of the other. 

These were the principal conditions of this 
treaty of peace, which was concluded on the 
17th of December 1803 . It was immediately 
followed by the treaty with Scindiah, of which 
the following were the leading articles : — Scin- 
diah ceded to the Company all the territories 
he possessed in Hindoos tan to the northward 
of those of the Rajahs of Jypore, Jodepore, and 
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the Ranali of Goliud. The fort and territory of 
Baroach. He ceded also all lands to the south 
of Adjuntee, and all claims of every descrip- 
tion upon the British Government and it‘s 
Allies, the Soubahdar of the Deckan, the' 
Paishvvah, and the Guickwar family in Gu- 
zerat. 

It was a condition of this treaty, that if 
Scindiah should hereafter enter into a defensive 
treaty with the British Government, the pay of 
any English corps, lixed in his service, should 
be defrayed from the revenues of the territories 
ceded in the treaty of peace. 

The Company agreed by this treaty, in con- 
sideration of the great 'losses sustained by the 
principal Officers of Scindiah’s court and army, 
from the cession of the Provinces of Hindoos- 
tan, to grant pensions to them, agreeably to a 
list given in by Scindiah, to an annual amount 
of fifteen lacks of rupees. 

These were the leading articles of this treaty, 
which was negotiated by General Wellesley 
upon the admitted principle of Scindialfs being 
completely subdued ; and which, under the 
circumstances in which he was then placed, 
was, as his Ministers acknowledged, more fa- 
vourable, than he could have expected. It 
contained many small recessions of Provinces 
and villages, which had been hereditary in his, 
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family; and the grant of which was intended, 
and had in a great degree the effect of re- 
conciling him to the great losses, which he had 
sustained. 

By one article in this treaty, Scindiah agreed 
to resign, with some modifications, all claims 
upon Rajahs, and others of his former Feudato- 
ries, with whom the English Government had 
made treaties or alliances. This engagement 
gave rise to a dispute, concerning the fortress 
of Gwalier and the territories of Gohud, which 
had, for the moment, the effect of disturbing 
the harmony, that would otherwise have imme- 
diately followed the peace between the two 
States. In this*dispLit#justice was, no doubt, 
on the side of the British Government; but 
that did not prevent Scindiah and his Ministers 
from endeavouring to obtain their object, by a 
constant and vexatious agitation of the sub- 
ject; and, though they were compelled to ad- 
mit, that strict justice was against them, they 
continued to entertain hopes of success, de- 
claredly grounded on that liberal and conciliat- 
ing spirit with which the English Government 
had used it’s great victories. Even the formal 
renunciation of this claim did not prevent their 
reurging it, the moment an occasion appeared 
the least favourable to their wishes. 

This treaty of peace was concluded on the 
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30th of December 1803; and the connexion* 
witli Scindiah was further cemented by a treaty 
of defensive alliance, concluded by the acting 
Resident* at bis Court, on the 1217th of February 
1804. 

By this treaty, Scindiah became entitled to 
the assistance of a corps of six battalions of 
Sepoys, which were either to be stationed with- 
in his territories, or at a convenient frontier post 
in the Honourable Company’s territories, (as 
Scindiah preferred) ; and this corps was to be 
paid out of the revenues of those Countries, 
which Scindiah had ceded to the Company. 

The other articles of this defensive alliance 
were nearly the same,%s those formerly con- 
cluded between tlie Company and the Courts of 
Hyderabad and Poonah. 

The conduct pursued by Jeswunt Row 
llolkar, during the war between the British 
Government, Scindiah, and the Rajah of Berar, 
was in conformity to the most characteristic 
features of a Mahratta Chieftain. He had not 
only promised to join the confederacy against 
tlic British Government, but had concluded, 
through the medium of the Rajah of Berar, a 
treaty with Scindiah, in which great cessions 
were made by Doulut Row, to induce him to 
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enter info their plans. But, though he promised 
every thing, he showed no inclination, after 
hostilities were commenced, to assist the Con- 
federates. There is, indeed, ground to believe, 
that he rgoiced in the first reverses, which his 
rival Scindiah sustained : and if this sentiment 
underwent a change, as has been supposed, 
when he saw the ruin of that Chief, the course 
of action was too rapid and too decisive to give 
him time for interference; though, before the 
treaties of peace were concluded, he had ad- 
vanced towards Hindoostan, as far as the fron- 
tier of the Rajah of Jypore, who was then 
under the British protection. 

Though Jeswunt RoV Holkar continued to 
profess his friendship for the British Govern- 
ment, his conduct at this period indicated other 
designs ; and the Governor General instructed 
Tord Lake to enter into a negotiation with that 
Chief, that would lead to an early and full ex- 
planation of his view’s, and relieve the Com- 
pany’s Government from the expense and alarm, 
to which it’s Provinces must be subject, while 
such a horde of freebooters, as the army under 
Holkar’s command, were assembled on it’s fron- 
tier, or that of it’s Allies. 

Lord Lake addressed a letter to Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, dated the 29th of January 1804, stating 
generally the terms on which the British Go- 
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vernment was disposed to leave him in the uti- 
molcsted exercise of his authority; but require 
ing, as a proof of the sincerity of the amicable 
professions which he had made, that he should 
withdraw his army from the threatening posi- 
tion it then occupied, retire within his own 
territories, and abstain from the exaction of any 
tribute from the Allies of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Holkar, after some delay, sent Vakeels (or 
Agents) to wait upon the Commander-in-Chief; 
to whom they made, on the part of their master, 
the following propositions : 

1st. That Holkar should be permitted to col- 
lect the choute, agreeably to the custom of his 
ancestors. 

2d. That the ancient possessions formerly 
held by his family (twelve of the finest districts 
in the Duab, and a district in Bundlecund), 
should be given to him. 

3d. That the Country of Humanah, which 
was formerly in the possession of the Holkar 
family, should be ceded to him. 

4th. That his Country should be guaranteed 
to him, and a treaty concluded with him on the 
same terms as we had done with Scindiah. 

These extravagant demands were of course 
rejected ; and their nature, as well as the man- 
ner in which they were made, satisfied Lord 
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Lake of the real designs of Jeswunt Row ; 
which were soon afterwards more fully deve- 
loped by the contents of several letters, which he 
wrote to the tributaries and dependents of the 
British Government in Hindoostan ; whom he 
excited, by every argument which he could 
use, to revolt against that State; whose territo- 
ries, he informed them, it was his immediate 
intention to ravage and destroy. Lord Lake 
also obtained about this period a copy of a letter 
from Jeswunt Row Ilolkar to General Welles- 
ley (supposed to be written early in February),, 
in which he had demanded the cession of se- 
veral Provinces of the Deckan, which he 
affirmed were originally the property of the 
Hoikar family. This letter concluded with 
this remarkable expression : 

“ Countries of many hundred coss shall be 
overrun, and plundered. Lord Lake shall 
not have leisure to breathe for a moment; 
and calamities* will falPon lacks of human 
beings, in continual war, by the attacks of 
“ my army, which overwhelms like the waves 
“ of the sea.” 

These insulting menaces were followed by 
acts of more positive aggression : Hoikar sent an 
Agent to Scindiah’s camp, and solicited openly 
the aid of that Chief in an attack upon the Bri- 
tish possessions; and at the same time com- 
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menced the plunder of the territories of the 
Rajah of Jypore. The Commander-in-Chief, 
who could not but consider these proceedings 
as the commencement of hostilities, advanced 
against Holkar, who retreated from the position 
which he had occupied, and was pursued to 
some distance by a British force. 

Thus commenced a war ; the great successes 
of which were checkered by^ some remarkable 
failures. But, though the circumstances, which 
attended the retreat of Colonel Monson’s corps, 
and^he very severe loss of Officers and men at 
thdlsiege of Bhurrutpore, must be deemed seri- 
ous reverses, they did not prevent the destruc- 
tion of Holkar’s power being ‘effected, before 
the close of Lord Wellesley’s Administration. 
The battle of Deeg was fatal to his regular 
infantry and artillery ; and the action at Futty- 
ghui^ broke altogether the spirit of his cavalry. 
The fortresses of Chandore and Gaulnah, which 
were the strong hokW of the femily, were also 
taken; and in April 1805, this boasting free- 
booter retreated across the Chumbul with an 
army,' reduced from forty thousand cavalry, 
twenty thousand infantry, and upwards of a 
hundred pieces of cannon ; to a wretched body 
of about eight or ten thousand horse, four or 
five thousand infantry, and between twenty and 
thirty guns : and, though peace with this Chic! 
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was not immediately concluded, all bis future 
efforts served only to show how completely he 
had been subdued. 

In the years 1799 and 1800, Hindoostaa was 
threatened with an invasion by Zemaun Shah ; 
and, among other meartS adopted by Lord Wei* 
lesley to avert this danger, was an Embassy to 
Persia, to which Country he had before sent a 
native agent, who had been received with ho- 
nour, and had succeeded in the limited objects 
of his mission. The Embassy deputed to the 
Court of Teheraun was in a style of splendour 
corresponding to the character of the Monarchy 
and the manners of the Nation, to whom it was 
sent, and to the wealth and power of that State 
from whom it proceeded. It. was completely 
successful in all it’s objects. The King of Per- 
sia was not only induced by the British Envoy* 
to renew his attack upon Khorassan, which had 
the effect of withdrawing Zemaun Shah from 
his designs upon India; but entered into trea- 
tiesf of political and commercial alliance with 
the British Government; which, while they 
completely xcluded the French from Persia, 
gave the English every benefit, which they could 
derive from this connexion : nor can there he a 
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doubt, that, if this alliance Had been cultivated 
with the same active spirit of foresight and 
penetration with which it was commenced, it 
would have secured the influence of the British 
Government in that quarter, from many of 
those attacks to which It has subsequently been 
exposed. 

Lord Wellesley, in the year 1800, equipped 
an Expedition to Egypt: aUd a considerable 
force from India, under the Command of Sir 
David Baird, marched from Suez to Alexan- 
dria : presenting the extraordinary spectacle of 
a British army, chiefly composed of the Natives 
of India, on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The political Administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley was marked by a number of lesser 
measures, undertaken and executed on the same 
principles, and with the same spirit and success, 
as those which I have described.^' On these, 
however deserving of notice, it is impossible to 
dwell, without swelling this Sketch to a size 
beyond what is intended. I shall therefore 


* The flight of Vizier Ally from Benares, after the atrocious 
murder of Mr. Cherry the Resident, when he was on a friendly 
visit to that gentleman, called forth all the vigour and resolution 
of Lord WoUeslcy^s character ; and he obliged the Rajah of Jy- 
pore, who had afforded him protection, to give up the just object 
of the vengeance of the British Government, who has ever since 
been kept a close prisoner at Fort-William. 
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proceed to give as Concise a statement, as the 
subject will permit, of those radical changes, 
which he effected in the connexion between 
the British Government and the dependent 
States of Oude and the Carnatic. 

When Lord Wellesley returned to Bengal 
from Madras, after the reduction of Tippoo 
Sultaun, one of the most important objects, 
which occupied his attention, was the reduction 
of a part of the mutinous and useless military 
establishment of the Nabob Vizier : and at the 
same time increasing the efficient force, which 
the Company maintained to defend that Prince’s 
dominions. He was urged to the immediate 
adoption of this- measure, as well as to the gene- 
ral improvement of the principles of our alliance 
with the Vizier, by a strong sense of the dan- 
gers to which the territories of that Prince were 
exposed from internal tumult, or foreign attack. 

The Vizier at first concurred in the expedi- 
ency of reducing his troops, and of increasing 
those subsidiaed from the English Government 
for the defence of his dominions; but, repenting 
of this assent, as he found the operation of such 
an arrangement tended to lessen his consequence 
'with his immediate adherents, he endeavoured, 
by every evasion, to frustrate the execution of 
a measure, the necessity of which he had first 
admitted. 
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This Pfince had, ia the year 1799^ proposed 
to abdicate his throne, and persisted for sotne 
time in this resolution, in spite of every argu- 
ment which the British Resident could offer 
against it. The reasons, which he gave for this 
extraordinary measure, were, — the state of the 
Country, his inefficiency to rule, and the rooted 
and reciprocal aversion, that subsisted between 
him and his subjects, which had, he stated, on 
his part grown into absolute disgust. The 
notoriety of the truth of all he advanced led the 
Governor General to believe him perfectly sin- 
cere in his proposition; and Lord Wellesley was 
confirmed in this belief from Saadut Ally having 
hitimafted a desire to retire wrth the triasures, 
which he had amassed, as this wish was quite 
roiisisteiit with his weak and avaricious cha- 
racter. 

There was, subsequently, reason to believe, 
that tliis proposition of the Vizier was only 
illusory, and meant to delay the execution of 
the plan for reforming his military establish- 
ment, But the grounds for proceeding in that 
reform were too urgent, and too much con- 
nected with the general security of the inter- 
ests of the British Empire in India, for Lord 
Wellesley to allow it’s progress to be arrested 
by such weak and puerile evasions. He, in- 
deed, considered the Vi«ier s conduct on this 
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remarkable occasion, to furnish another ground 
for the necessity of that final arrangement, 
which it was his object to accomplish. 

The Company were, agreeably to the 7th ar- 
ticle of the treaty concluded by Sir John Shore 
with the Vizier at his accession, at liberty to 
increase the force serving in Oude, if they 
deemed such increase requisite for the security 
of the two States; and the most irrefragable 
proofs of that necessity had occurred within the 
last two years. 

Lord Wellesley resolved, therefore, to send 
an additional force, the annual expense of which 
amounted to fifty lacks of rupees; which, with 
the former fixed subsidy"^ of seventy-six lacks, 

^ Jlesiflrs ihc fixed subsidy paid by the Vizier of Oude, there 
imd formerly been a charge for extraordinarics. The fixed 
^lll)sidy of A soph u Dowlali was fifty lacks ; but Lord Cornwal- 
lis states, that that Prince had paid, previous to the year 1787, 
an average of thirty-four lacks per annum exiraordinaries. Ey 
bold Teigninoutlfs treaty, the increase of our force in Oude 
v\ as to be at the discretion of the British Government. It has 
boon argued, that the Vizier’s consent was necessary to this 
increase, even under the construction of the treaty : but if this 
ii^sertion had not been refuted by the evidence of the respectable 
nobleman who framed the treaty, it must have been by it’s own 
absurdity; for the cause of the increase is stated to be the exist- 
f'licc of external danger; of which one party, the English Govern- 
ment, can alone be the judge; as the other (the Vizier) is pre- 
cluded by one of the articles of this treaty from all intercourse 
01 communication whatever with foreign States. 
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^ made a total of one crore and twenty-six lacks 
of rupees. 

The Governor General, when he directed this 
increase to the force of Oude, desired to com- 
bine it with reductions of the Vizier’s useless, 
and indeed dangerous troops. This arrange- 
ment would have prevented that Prince from 
feeling any burthen upon his finances, by the 
execution of a measure, which so greatly cou- 
tributed to his security. But Saadut Ally was 
led, either from weakness, or the wicked de- 
signs of the interested rabble, by whom he was 
surrounded, to offer the most serious obstacles 
to the accomplishment of this measure; his 
open opposition to which, .combined with the 
wliole of his former conduct, and the progres- 
sive ruin with which his mismanagement threat- 
ened his Country, led Lord Wellesley to resolve 
upon the conclusion of a final arrangement; 
which, while it placed those resources, that 
were to maintain the Company’s troops on the 
frontier of Oude, beyond the reach of the 
Vizier, should free both the Company and that 
Prince from a constant and increasing source of 
irritation-—thc monthly payment of a heavy pC' 
cuniary subsidy. 

Lord Wellesley conceived, that the whole 
conduct of the Vizier ; — his proffered abdica- 
tion, his professed inability to rule, the light in 
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whii'h he considered his own troops when an 
invasion of his Country was apprehended,* his 
consent to reduce them, his subsequent eiforU 
to counteract, by the most unjustifiable means, 
an arrangement to which he had agreed, and 
the ruin, which his system of mismanagement 
was bringing upon his Country ;“fiilly War- 
ranted his insisting upon the Vizier entering 
into an engagement, that would at once settle 
every cause of contest; and provide, as com- 
pletely as it was possible, for the security of his 
dominions; as well as for the regular and per- 
manent support of those troops by whom they 
were protected. Acting upon these considera- 
tions, Lord Wcllc’sley instructed his brother, 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, whom he deputed to 
Litcknow, to conclude a treaty, by which a ter- 
ritorial cession should be made to the British 
(lovernment, equal to the payment of the in- 
creased subsidiary force stationed within the 
territories of Oude. 

The Vizier entered into this engagement with 

* The Vizier had declared that they would only be useful t6 
the enemy, and required that a detachment of the British army 
bhould be sent to guard his person. Hik statements were fully 
confirmed by the letters of Sir A. Clarke and Sir James Craig, 
who described them as a rabble, who would, in the event of 
service, require part of the army to watch and keep them in 
instead of affording any aid. 
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an extreme degree of reluctance; which, how- 
ever, from his character, was perhaps in some 
measure assumed, to prevent that unpopularity,’'^ 
which would have attached to an appearance of 
satisfaction with an arrangemennt, which de- 
prived so many of his dependents of that annual 
plunder, which they had been accustomed to 
derive from the Provinces, which he was re- 
quired to cede. 

The principal article of this treaty, which was 
settled by Mr. Henry Wellesley, and Colonel 
Scott, Resident at Lucknow, stipulated for 
the immediate cession of all the frontier Pro- 
vinces of Oude to tlic Company. These were 
estimated at the gross revenue of one crorc, 
thirty-five lacks, twenty-three thousand four 
hundred and seventy-four rupees, eight anas, and 
three pice; which was received for the pay- 
ment of the troops (whatever were their num- 
ber) maintained by the British Government for 
the defence of Oude. 

By this cession, the territories of the Com- 
pany were interposed, as a barrier, between the 
dominions of the Vizier and any foreign enemy. 
The actual nett receipts of that Prince’s trea- 


'* This is a raoti\c in every way consistent with the character 
of the Yizicr, and is greatly confirmed by his subsequent con- 
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sury from these districts, was not more than the 
amount which he had before paid as a fixed sub- 
sidy, and far less than he had become liable to 
pay under the 7th article of the treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Teignmouth ; as the Company’s 
troops in Oude had been necessarily increased 
to a number exceeding thirteen thousand men, 
whose actual pay (which the Vizier would 
have been obliged to pay) exceeded the fixed 
subsidy by more than fifty lacks of rupees per 
annum. 

The Company obtained an ample remunera- 
tion for this temporary pecuniary loss, in the 
Iiappy settlement of it’s continual and irritating 
disputes with tlie Court of Lucknow; in the 
prospect of an augmented revenue, under an 
ameliorated system of management, from Pro?- 
vinces, which had been ruined by misrule and 
oppression ; and in the substitution of it’s own 
troops and resources for those of the Vizier, on 
a frontier from which the only danger that could 
affect the two States was to be apprehended. 

The other articles of this treaty were of minor 
consideration. They stipulated, that the Vizier 
should dismiss all his troops, except a certain 
number ; and that he should be entitled to the 
service of British troops, on all occasions, and 
under all circumstances, without ever being 
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subject to further charge or demand for such 
aid/ 

The Vizier agreed to introduce (under his 
own Officers) into the territories, \yhich re- 
mained to him, such a system of Administra- 
tion, as should be conducive to the prosperity 
of his subjects, and to the security of the lives 
and property of the inhabitants. He also agreed 
always to advise with, and act in conformity to 
the counsel of, the Officers of the Company’s 
Government. 

Several subordinate, and comparatively unim- 
portant, arrangements were subsequently made 
\yith the Vizier, who became soon reconciled 
to a treaty, which, however much it’s first pro- 
posal might have wounded his feelings, had so 
happy an operation on his own comfort, and 
that of his subjects ; and he took every future 
opportunity that offered, of proving, both by 
his professions and actions, his attachment to 
the British Government. 


The Vizier cannot be said to have shown any unconquer- 
able aversion to the principles of this treaty, as he at one period 
offered to cede territory to the amount of one crore and twenty 
lacks of rupees per annum ; provided an abatement was made, 
on account of airears. This was rejected, and the cession of one 
crore and thirty-five lacks of rupees, gross revenue, insistfcd 
upon. 
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When the war with the Mahrattas com- 
menced, Lord Wellesley had the satisfaction of 
receiving the cheerful and voluntary aid of this 
Prince towards iPs prosecution. He not only 
sent a present of a number of fine horses from 
his stiid, sufficient to mount a regiment of dra- 
goons, but contributed, by large voluntary 
loans from his treasury, to the general success 
of the war. The manner, as well as substance, 
of the Vizier’s conduct on this occasion, afforded 
to all, the least acquainted with his character, 
a convincing proof of the nature of those im- 
pressions, which the whole of the proceedings 
pursued by the Governor General had made 
upon his mind ; and of that relief, and happi- 
ness, which had been extended both to him and 
his Country, by an arrangement, that was final ; 
that closed all irritating questions between the 
two States ; and provided, under every contin- 
gency, for the permanent support of the British 
troops employed in the defence of the territories 
of Oude. 

Lord Wellesley received from the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors an early 
expression of their approbation of the measures, 
which he had taken to reduce the military estab- 
lishment of the Nabob Vizier, In their letter, 
which is dated the 4th of December 1800, the Se- 
cret Committee observe, that they entertain a dug 
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sense of the high services of the Governor Ge- 
neral in effecting that reform, which, they state, 
was a measure not less contributing to the 
preservation of his Excellency’s dominions, 
than to the relief of the Company’s finances, 
“ by fiirnisliing a large additional subsidy to 
the amount of fifty-lacks per annum, to 
“ reimburse the charges of the late augmenta- 
“ tion of our troops in that quarter, so neces- 
sary to be made, with a view to the ultimate 
security of our own possessions against the 
invasion of Zemaun Shah, or of any other 
Power hostile to the British interests.” 

The treaty with the Vizier, dated November 
1801, received an equally full. approbation from 
the same authority ; which was not, however, 
given till two years after it’s conclusion, and 
until the Court of Directors were in complete 
j)Ossession of all the circumstances connected 
with the negotiation, which had preceded it. 
The commendation of this measure was con- 
veyed to the Governor General in a letter, dated 
the Igth of November 1803, from the Secret 
Committee of the Directors, who gave a greater 
value to their approbation, by the just and clear 
view, which they, upon this occasion, took of 
those grounds, that gave importance to the 
arrangement 

“ Having taken” (the Secret Committee 
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observe) “ into our consideration the treaty 
lately concluded between the Governor Ge- 
neral and the Nabob Vizier, and ratified by 
his Lordship on the 10th of November 1801, 
we have now to signify our approbation of 
the provisions of that treaty. 

We consider the stipulations therein con* 
“ tained, as calculated to improve and secure 
the interests of the Vizier, as well as those of 
“ the Company; and to provide more effectu- 
“ ally hereafter for the good Government and 
“ prosperity of Oude ; and, consequently, for 
“ the happiness of it’s native inhabitants. 

“ Although the revenue of the territory 
ceded, according to it’s produce, when in the 
“ hands of the Vizier, does not exceed the sub- 
“ sidy payable by his Highness for the number 
‘‘ of troops which it appeared expedient perma- 
“ neiitly to station in Oude, together with a 
“ reasonable charge for the civil Administration 
“ of the same : Ave, nevertheless, do not disap- 
“ prove of the Governor General, in considera- 
“ tion of the cession, having liberated his High- 
ness from all extraordinary charges, which 
‘‘ may hereafter be incurred by the Company, 
in providing for the internal as well as 
the external security of Oude; to which 
‘‘ charges his Highness would have been liable 
under the treaty of 1798: we are satisfied to 
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‘‘ accept, as compensation for such extraordU 
nary expenses, the increased revenue, which 
may reasonably be expected to arise from the 
superior Administration of the ceded districts 
under the Company’s management. And we 
feel the more satisfaction in such an indem- 
“ nity, as, whilst it can alone arise out of the 
“ improvement and prosperity of the Country, 
“ it will be unattended by any sacrifice on the 
part of the Vizier, under whose ruinous and 
oppressive system of collection the produce 
of those districts was likely annually to de- 
dine, as it had hitherto done. 

“ We also entertain a sanguine hope, that 
the Vizier, relieved from the embarrassment, 
as well as the charge, of a licentious, and 
worse than useless army ; and rescued, by the 
dissolution of the great proportion of that 
force, from the most abject dependence on 
his, own powerful subjects, at whose disposal 
those mutinous and disaffected troops chiefly 
were ; will now, snpported and defended by 
a disciplined and orderly force, apply himself 
with energy to the internal Administration of 
” his affairs.” 

In this letter, a just compliment was paid to 
the great merits of Mr. Henry Wellesley, the 
brother of the Governor General, who, after 
the conclusion of the treaty of Lucknow, had 
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proceeded to take charge of the ceded Pro- 
vinces, ^ Lieutenant Governor, in order to 
effect a settlement of their revenues. An ardu- 
ous labour, which he performed in a manner as 
lionourable to his own character, as it was ad- 
vantageous to the public interests. 

This account of the proceedings at Lucknow 
has been more prolix, than was originally in- 
tended; butit was impossible to abridge it, with- 
out an omission of essential facts ; and the same 
reasons oblige me to enter into some detail on 
the subject of the transactions, which took 
place, during Lord Wellesley’s Administration, 
with the Nabobs of the Carnatic; as my object 
is to explain, as clearly as I am able, the jnotives 
and principles by which that nobleman was 
governed, in the conduct which he pursued 
towards those dependent Princes. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah, the late Nabob of the Car- 
natic, succeeded his father on the l 6 th of Octo- 
ber, 1795. He took possession of the Musnud,’' 
under the conditions of the treaty concluded 
between his father and the Marquis Cornwallis 
in 1792. This Prince was specifically named in 
the preamble to that treaty, as the successor 
and eldest son of the Nabob Mahomed Ally 
Khan ; and, under that designation, he is made 
a party in the engagement. 

The treaty of 1792 was soon found, both by 
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the Administration at home and by Government 
abroad, to have produced few of those salutary 
effects, which were anticipated. Mahomed 
Ally Khan, after its conclusion,* pursued a 
conduct not more at variance with his own 
interests, and with those of the Company, than 
destructive of the happiness of his subjects, and 
the prosperity of his Country. 

I have already stated, that when Lord Hobart 
was appointed Governor of Fort St. George, in 
1794, he was instructed by the Court of Direc- 
tors to endeavour to negotiate a modification of 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, on principles, which 
were calculated to secure the interests of the 
Company, to improve the condition of the inha- 
bitants of the Carnatic; or, rather, to save that 
Country from ruin, and to put an end to those 
vexatious disputes, which, from the character of 
the Nabob and his principal servants, were found 
to attend the fulfilment of several of the most 
important stipulations of the treaty of 1792 . 

The obstinate and intemperate resistance, 
which the Nabob Omdut-uhOmrah (who suc- 
ceeded his father, soon after Lord Hobart’s 
arrival) opposed to all his Lordship’s endeavours 


“ The state of the Carnatic, and the operation of this treaty, 
are very fully &h(^wn in Lord Hobart’s minutes, under date the 
24th of November, 1795 . 
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to negotiate a modification of Lord Cornwallis’s 
treaty, appeared, at the moment, inexplicable. 
And the influence attributed to some low and 
interested counsellors, seemed insufficient to 
account for his steady refusal to listen to any 
arrangement, which was so eagerly pressed upon 
his acceptance by his Majesty’s Ministers, the 
Court of Directors, and the Government of 
Fort St. George ; and which could not, under 
any construction, be judged injurious to his per- 
sonal interests, or his power, as long as he stood 
ill the relation he then bore to the Company. 

When the Marquis Wellesley arrived at Ma- 
dras in 1798, he employed the few days he 
remained at that Presidency (previously to em- 
barking for Calcutta) in fruitless attempts to 
eflt'ect the same object The impression made 
upon his Lordship’s mind, by the mode in which 
the Nabob treated his proposal, was, that farther 
negotiation was useless ; though he at the same 
time felt and expressed a conviction, that every 
moment tended more to prove the indispensable 
necessity of some arrangement, to save the 
Company from loss, the Nabob from ruin, and 
the inhabitants from misery ; all which he con- 
sidered the inevitable consequences of permit- 
ting affairs to remain in the state in which they 
were placed by the treaty of 1792. 

When Lord Wellesley returnefl to Fort St. 
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George, to prosecute the war against Tippoo 
Sultaun, in 1799, he became still more sensible 
cf the inconveniericies of the existing eii^age- 
metitsi witli the Nabob, which were aggravated 
by the conduct of that Prince, who, on that 
critical oacasion, acted more like an enemy than 
a friend. 

The want of exertion of his Officers in eveiy 
part of his Government, when supplies were 
collecting for the army, and the manner in 
wliicli some of them obstructed that service, 
gave rise to suspicions in the mind of tlic Go- 
vernor General, which were mucli confirmed by 
a personal act of the Nabob, which had nearly 
defeated every object of the ‘war. His High- 
ness agreed, on certain conditions, to advance 
three lacks of pagodas for the immediate use of 
the army, then on the eve of marching into 
Mysore. All the conditions, Mffiich he proposed 
regarding this advance, were agreed to by the 
Governor General; and the Nabob succeeded 
so fully in establishing a belief of his sincerity 
respecting tiiis important suppl)^, (the promise 
of which lie reiterated, in the most positive 
manner, the very day the army moved,) that 
the whole of the casli in the treasury was appro- 
priated, in the confidence of it’s receipt; and it 
is not easy to calculate the evils, which might 
have been the result of his failing in the fuFfil- 
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ment of his solemn promise on this critical oc- 
casion, had not treasure arrived from Bengal. 
Lord Clive concludes a paper on the Nabob's 
conduct, in this transaction, with the following 
remarkable words : — I am unwilling to attri- 
“ bute systematic treachery to the Nabob; but 
I have looked in vain for another motive to 
“ account for his extraordinary conduct.” 

Soon after the capture of Seringapatam, docu- 
nients were discovered among the secret records 
of the Sultaun, containing the most conclusive 
evidence of a secret intercourse having been 
carried on between the Nabobs, Wallajah and 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, and Tippoo Sultaun, whieh 
had objecte hostile to the interests of the 
Company. 

These documents were carefully examined, 
and reported upon, under the orders of the 
Governor General, by Mr. Edmonstone, the 
Persian translator ; and the evidence drawn 
from them appeared to establish the following 
conclusions in the most satisfactory manner. 

1st. That, in violation of an express article 
of the treaty of 1792, the Nabob Mahomed Ally 
Khan, by the agency and with the concurrence 
of his eldest son, Omdut-uhOmrah, maintained 
a secret intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun, 
through the medium of Gholaum Ally Khan, 
and Ally Reza, Vakeels of thaf Prince; that 
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this secret intercourse was directed to objects 
hostile to the interests of the Company ; and 
was, coiise(jiiently, subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of his alliance with the 
Company. 

2d. That the Nabobs, Mahomed Ally Khan, 
and Oindut-ul-Omrah, had made communica- 
tions to Tippoo Sultaun, on political subjects, 
of a nature calculated to promote the interests 
of that Prince, and eventually to injure those of 
the Company. 

3d. Tliat the Nabob had, both by communi- 
cation from himself personally, and through 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, to Gholaum Ally Khan and 
Ally Reza, manifested his marked disapproba- 
tion of the triple alliance, (of the Englisli, Ni- 
zam, and Mahrattas,) which had reduced the 
power of the Sultaun; and that he had on such 
occasions stigmatized the Nizam, as having 
acted contrary to the dictates of religion, which 
required that all true believers should join in 
support of that cause, of which, he repeatedly 
stated, he considered Tippoo Sultaun as the 
chief pillar. 

4th. That the evidence contained in the com- 
munications made to Tippoo Sultaun by his 
Vakeels, of the treacherous nature of the inter- 
course subsisting between the Nabobs, Walkv 
jail and Omdut-ul-Omrah, and Tippoo Sultaun, 
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was confirmed by the discovery of a cipher, the 
key to which was found among the Siiltann’s 
secret records; and which was not only written 
in the same hand in which all the letters of the 
Nabobs, Wallaj^h and OmdutMil-Omrah, to the 
English Government are written, but noted at 
the bottom by Tippoo’s head Moonshy, as a 
paper from Omdut-ul-Omrah : and several of 
the fictitious designations in this cipher were 
found to have been used in the correspondence. 
If the very circumstance of Omdut-ul-Omrah’s 
having transmitted a cipher to Tippoo Sultaun 
was not of itself sufficient to establish the trea- 
cherous nature of his views, the names which, 
it was discovered by the key to the cipher, were 
used to signify the English and their Allies, 
removed all doubts upon this subject. The 
English were designated by the name of Taza 
JVaneds, or ?icw comers; the Nizam by that of 
Fleechj or nothuig ; and the Mahrattas, by that 
of Pooch, or contemptible. 

5th. That Omdut-ul-Omrah continued this 
secret intercourse as late as the year 1796 , as 
appears by a letter found in the Sultaun’s re- 
cords; which, though it has neither seal nor sig- 
nature, is written by the person who wrote all 
the Nabobs letters to the British Government, 
and has the name of Gholaum Hoossain upon 
the cover; which, it is established by incontro- 
z 
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vertible documents, was the fictitious name un- 
der which the Nabob corresponded in his own 
hand-writing with Gholaum Ally Khan in 1794. 
The anthenticity of this letter is also proved by 
it’s being found in the Sultaun’s records, along 
with the other correspondence of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, and it's evident connexion with 
those letters, in subject. 

These were the principal points, which ap- 
peared to be established by the documents found 
in Tippoo’s palace. Tliey were not only in vio- 
lation of the spirit of the whole treaty of 1792, 
but in direct breach of the letter of one of it’s 
most important articles, the 10th, which ex- 
pressly stipulates, “ that the Nabob .shall not 
“ enter into any negotiations, or political cor- 
“ respondence, with any European or native 
“ Power whatever, without the consent of the 
“ Company.” 

That this .article (which every person who 
consults the treaty of 1792 must consider as the 
most essential of the whole treaty, as it relates 
to the security of the British Government,) was 
completely violated, there could not remain a 
doubt; and as it is established, by the law of 
Nations, that the violation of any one article, 
but more particularly of a fundamental one, of 
a treaty, overthrows the whole; the treaty of 
1792 was of course to be considered as dissolved; 
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and the line to be pursued by the injured party 
was that, which a due regard for it’s own safety 
and interests, cbmbihed with a respect for the 
law of Nations; demanded. 

Tlie relations in which the Nabob stood to 
the British Government, was that of a depend- 
ent Ally, whose rank and power had been pre- 
served from motives of justice, not of policy ; 
and who owed his accession to the Musnud 
(upon the san\c conditions which his father en- 
joyed it) to the honourable adherence of the 
English Nation to it's engagements, even when 
they were evidently in opposition to it’s in- 
terests. 

The conduct, which the Nabob had pursued 
from the commencement of his reign, has been 
already stated; and proves what sacrifices the 
English Government made, rather than violate 
ill the slightest degree their good faith with his 
Highness. To preserve that faith, the Com- 
pany had, indeed, been exposed to great loss ; 
and the Nabob had been permitted to destroy 
those resources, on which not only his own 
safety, but that of the Company, might event- 
ually depend ; and to impoverish and render 
miserable, by his mismanagement, the Country 
and inhabitants subject to his authority. 

The conduct of Omdut-ul-Omrah, in several 
instances, previous to the discovery of his trea- 
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chery, though not of a nature to absolve the 
Company from the obligation of an engage- 
ment, into which they had deliberately entered, 
could not but operate unfavourably for him, in 
the situation in which his own perfidy had 
placed him ; by diminishing his claim to a con- 
fidence, and generosity, which he liad so syste- 
matically abused. 

The light in which the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors had viewed the conduct 
of the Nabob, previously to the discovery of his 
treachery, appears from their despatch to Lord 
Wellesley under date the 18 th of June 1799, in 
which they express themselves, as follows : 

In the event of a war with Tippoo Sultaun, 
the respective Countries of the Nabob of 
Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjorc, will of 
course come under the Company’s manage- 
‘‘ ment; and we direct, that they be not relin- 
(juished without special orders from us, or 
from the Court of Directors, for that purpose, 
in order to afford sufficient time for the for- 
“ mation of arrangements for relieving those 
respective Princes from all encumbrances on 
their revenues.” 

This order from the Secret Committee showed, 
that the Indian Government in England consi- 
dered the general conduct of Oindut-ul-Omrali, 
previously to the discovery of his treachery, of 
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a nature to warrant their directing a departure 
from the stipulations of the treaty of 1792, of 
which the restoration of the Nabob's Country, 
at the conclusion of the war, unless in certain 
cases, (which are afterwards specified, and which 
had not occurred at the date of the Committee’s 
order,) is an express condition. 

This instruction, though it did not directly 
apply to the precise case under the considera- 
tion of the Governor General, was conclusive 
as to the principle upon which the Court of 
Directors desired, tliat all transactious with the 
Nabob should be regulated. 

Lord Wellesley, though aware of the risk, 
which might attend any delay in a case of so 
delicate and dangerous a nature ; a risk, which 
was rendered more serious by the disturbed state 
of most of the territories under Fort St. George, 
preferred incurring that danger to the adoption 
of any measures, which might be deemed preci- 
pitate, in an affair where the honour of the Bri- 
tish Nation was so much concerned. Acting 
upon that principle, he contented himself, in the 
first instance, with writing to the Government 
of Madras to prosecute tiieir inquiry into the 
Nabob’s conduct, by a personal examination of 
the Vakeels, Gholaum Ally and Ally Reza 
Khan, and some other Officers of the late lip- 
poo Sultaun. He transmitted at the same time 
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to England all the documents, which had been 
discovered at Seringapatam, ^yith the Persian 
translator’s report : and stated his opinion, that 
though the proofs obtained were, no doubt, suffi- 
cient to justify the British Government in im- 
mediately depriving the Nabob of the means of 
abusing the protection of the Company, yet hef 
had judged a cautious and moderate proceeding 
to be more consistciit with the character and 
reputation of the British Government. 

Lord Wellesley l)ad directed, that the Govern- 
ment of Madras should take no decisive steps 
in this affair, unless the Nabob died, (an event 
rendered probable from the bad state of his 
Highness’s health); in which case, the iAIadras 
Government was directed to raise one of two 
persons to the Musnud; either Hoossain Ally, 
the reputed son of Omdut-ul-Omrah; or Azeem 
u Dowlah, the acknowledged son of Ameer-ul- 
Omrah, under the previous condition, of their 
resigning to the Company, on consideration of 
receiving an annual stipend for the support of 
their rank, the civil and military Administration 
of the Carnatic. 

The elevation of either of thpse Princes was, 
agreeably to his instructions, to bq considered 
as a measure of expediency, not of right, the 
Governor General considering the right of the 
family as forfeited by the conduct of Omdut-ul- 
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Omrali. The Government of Madras was 
directed to make the first oflfer to the reputfd 
son of Omdut-ul“Omrah ; and in the event of his 
refusing to subscribe to those conditions, which* 
were thought indispensably necessary, to make 
a similar proposition to Azeem u Dowlah; and 
if that Prince rejected the offer, the Madras 
Government was to refer for farther orders to 
the Governor General. 

A remarkable fa^l ifi proved by this letter of 
instructions to the Government of Fort St. 
George, which is dated the 28th of March 1800, 
long before any question of the respective 
claims to tlic succession was agitated. It ap- 
pears from tl)e’ contents of this document, that 
the impression upon the Governor General’s 
mind then was, that the right of inheritance (if 
any such had existed) belonged to Azeem u 
Dowlah, and that the elevation of Ally Hoossain, 
the reputed son of Omdut-ul-Omrah, would 
probably give great disgust to the Mahomedans, 
and induce efforts to defeat the succession. 

Tlie Governor General’s reasons for directing 
the first option to be given to Ally Hoossain, 
are expressly stated in this letter to proceed 
from causes unconnected with any admission of 
his claim or title to the Musnud. 

The result of the inquiry, which Lord Clive 
instituted in consequence of the Governor 
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General’s orders, went to establish the principal 
facts of the treachery both of Wallajah and 
Omdut-ul-Omrah. The evidences examined, 
*were Gholaum Ally Khan, and Ally Reza; and 
though some parts of the former proofs were in^ 
validated, all the chief points, upon which the 
proof of the Nabob’s violation of the treaty of 
17921 rested, were fully confirmed by their 
depositions. 

The whole of these voluminous examinations, 
accompanied by a report from Colonel Close 
and Mr. Webbc (the gentlemen who conducted 
the inquiry), were transmitted to the Governor 
General by Lord Clive; with a letter from him- 
self, under date the 23d of May^ The impres- 
sions, which this farther prosecution of the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Nabob Omdut ul- 
Omrah, made upon Lord Clive’s mind, will be 
best judged from the two following paragraphs, 
which concluded his Lordship’s official address 
upon this occasion. 

“ With this strong evidence of internal trea^ 
“ chery, and of open opposition to our interests 
‘‘ in the Carnatic, established by treaty, it is niy 
“ deliberate opinion, that a farther adherence 
to the letter of the treaty of 1792, while the 
‘‘ Nabob Omdut-ul-Omrah has been, and now 
is, perfidiously betraying the spirit and sub- 
stance of the alliance between him and the 
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“ Company, would be as inconsistent with the 
“ true principles of public faith, as it would be 
“ obviously incompatible with the preservation ^ 
“ of our just rights and interests. 

“ On these grounds, I have no hesitation in 
recommending to your Lordship the 
‘‘ diate assumption of the civil and military 
** Government of tlie Carnatic, under such pro- 
visions as your Lordship may be pleased to 
authorize for his Highness the Nabob, his 
“ Highness’s family, and the principal Officers 
“ of his Government.” 

Upon the receipt of this despatch, the Go- 
vernor General resolved to proceed to Fort St 
George, as soon as the season permitted, for the 
purpose of settling in person an arrangement, 
which should effectually secure the interests of 
the Company in the Carnatic. In consequence 
of this determination, he gave no farther in- 
structions to Lord Clive upon tlie subject, until 
the month of March 1801 ; when finding that 
the state of affairs in Oude, combined with 
other circumstances relative to the general Go- 
vernment of India, made it impossible for him 
to leave Fort William; he directed Lord Clive 
to send Mr, Webbe, the chief executive Officer 
of the Madras Government, to Bengal, in order 
to have the fullest communications with that 
OlBcer previously to issuing his final instruc* 
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tioDs for the settlement of the Carnatic, and 
several other important points intimately con- 
nected with that arrangement. 

When Mr. Webbc was at Fort William, to 
which he had proceeded, in consequence of the 
above orders; the alarming state of the Nabob’s 
health induced Lord Clive to address a letter to 
Lord Wellesley, stating the conduct, which he 
had resolved to pursue, if the Nabob died pre- 
viously to his receiving final instructions. 

In this letter, which is dated the 21st of May 
1801, Lord Clive states, that though the Go- 
vernor General’s letter of the i36th of March 
1800, prescribes the line of conduct which he is 
to follow, if the event apprehended should oc- 
cur previously to his receiving farther orders, 
he cannot but think that the circumstances, 
which have occurred since that letter was 
written, may so materially liavc altered the 
whole case under consideration, as to render it 
probable, that any measures grounded upon the 
Governor General’s instructions of that date, 
would be more likely to defeat than promote 
the objects which he might contemplate, in 
consequence of the full information, that he had 
subsequently obtained. Lord Clive in the same 
letter stated, that if the Nabob should die. pre- 
viously to the arrival of further instructions, he 
should not follow the instructions, which he had 
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before received, but assume the civil and military 
Government of the Carnatic, in the name of the 
Company, until a plan for it’s Government 
should he finally arranged. 

Lord Wellesley was, at the period of receiving 
this despatch from Lord Clive, in possession of 
every information, and of every opinion, which 
could guide or influence his judgment on the 
decision of this important and delicate ques- 
tion. 

A letter had reached him from the President 
of the Board of Control, who fully coincided in 
the conclusions which he had drawn from the 
documents found *in Scringapatam, and in the 
measures, which he had declared it was his in- 
tention to adopt; and a despatch from the Se- 
cret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated 
thc4th of December 1800, expressed their entire 
approbation of the resolution, which the Go- 
vernor General informed them (in a letter dated 
the 9th of June) he had taken, of demanding 
some more certain pledges of the fidelity of 
Omdut-ul-Ornrah, than the Company then pos- 
sessed. The Secret Committee distinctly state 
in this despatch, that many other circumstances 
might, in their opinion, he urged, besides those 
adduced by Lord Wellesley, to strengthen tlie 
doubts of the Nabob’s fidelity to the funda*; 
mental principles of his engagements with the 
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Company: and they particularly instance the 
mode in which he evacuated the Fort of Chand- 
nagerry in 1796, on which they remark, ** that 

a more decided instance of disaffection to the 
** Company can scarcely be imagined.” 

In the full possession of the general senti- 
ments of his superiors in England, and with an 
improved knowledge of every particular which 
had attended this important affair, Lord Wel- 
lesley sent his final instructions with respect to 
the measures, which were to be pursued by 
Lord Clive. 

These instructions, which were dated the 28th 
of May, after taking a complete review of the 
whole affair, and showing in the most incontro- 
vertible manner, that his Highness the Nabob 
was reduced by his own conduct to the condi- 
tion of a public enemy, that he had forfeited 
every claim to the confidence of the Company, 
and that it was neither conformable to the dic- 
tates of wisdom or prudence, nor reconcileable 
to justice or policy, to permit him to retain the 
possession of actual resources, greater than were 
requisite for the support of the rank, which it 
should be judged proper to permit him to hold 
in the Carnatic ; directed Lord Clive to stipulate 
with his Highness for the complete resignation 
of the civil and military Government of that 
Province, and to grant him (upon his agreeing 
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to that and some other conditions) a stipend 
not exceeding three, and not under two, lacks 
of pagodas annually; independent of a provision 
for the other branches of the family, and for liis 
principal Officers, which was to be made from 
the revenues of the Carnatic. 

Upon this basis Lord Clive was instructed to 
negotiate a treaty with the Nabob; and he was 
authorized, for the purpose of obtaining his 
Highness’s consent to the terms proposed, to 
make him ac(juainted with the proofs of his 
treachery, which were in the possession of the 
British Government 

Lord Wellesley expressly stated, that die 
proposition of forming a treaty on this occasion, 
was dictated by a desire to consult the dignity 
of the British Government, and not from any 
disposition to admit the claims of the Nabobs, 
Mahomed Ally Khan and Omdut-ul-Omrah, to 
either forbearance or generosity ; though, he 
confessed, it would be painful to be compelled 
to expose the humiliating proofs of the ingrati- 
tude and treachery with which these infatuated 
Princes had acted towards that Power, which 
had uniformly proved their guardian and pro- 
tector. 

In the event of the Nabob’s refusal of the 
treaty offered, Lord Clive was directed to assume 
the Country under a proclamation, Avhich ac- 
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companied the letter of instructions, and which 
fidly exhibited the causes of that measure. If 
matters came to this extremity, his Lordship 
was instructed to pay no attention to any appeal, 
which the Nabob might desire to make to the 
Court of Directors, as it was both injudicious 
and unnecessary to listen to such ; more particu- 
larly as the Governor General was in possession 
of the sentiments of the Secret Committee, 
founded on the discovery of the Nabob’s fliith- 
less conduct. The admission of any such ap- 
peal, the Governor General stated, would be 
entering upon a formal trial of the Nabob’s 
criminality; whereas the case. was one, which 
demanded an immediate exercise of tliose rights 

o 

and privileges, which every Power possesses, by 
the law of Nations, to secure itself against the 
proved machinations of a faithless Ally. Lord 
Clive was, however, directed, even under the 
extremity of assuming the civil and military 
Government of the Cauiatic, to provide for the 
Nabob's support in a liberal manner; and also 
to make a suitable provision for the different 
branches of his family, and the various Officers 
of his State. 

At the period when Lord Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions, heaving date the 28 th of May, reached 
Madi-as, the state of the Nabob’s health was so 
bad, as to prevent Lord Clive taking any 
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immediate measures on their receipt. When 
his Highness’s malady had attained a height, 
that left no hopes of his recovery, intrigues were 
commenced among the different branches of his 
family, which disturbed the tranquillity of his 
palace; and a body of men were secretly intro- 
duced into it, by his brother Hissam ul Mulk, 
who was loud in asserting his pretensions to the 
succession. These circumstances obliged Lord 
Clive to send a detachment of the Company’s 
troops, to occupy the chief entrance into the 
palace, and to preserve order and tranquillity 
within it’s walls; as also to guard against the 
seizure of any treasure, or the dilapidation of 
any property, belonging to the Nabob; both of 
which, it was thought, would probably be at- 
tempted at the moment of his death. 

This step was taken with a degree of delicacy 
and precaution, which perfectly reconciled it to 
tlie Nabob, who was fully satisfied, by the ex- 
planation made to him by Lord Clive, and by 
the conduct of the troops, that the object of this 
measure was no more, than what was professed. 
Indeed it’s expediency and necessity could only 
be arraigned by those, whose sinister views were 
defeated by it’s adoption. 

On the 15 th of July 1801 , the Nabob ex- 
pired ; and the dangerous intrigues, which had 
been carried on in his palace ; the state of several 
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Provinces * under the Government of Fort St. 
George, and a variety of other cogent reasons, 
forbade (in Lord Clive’s opinion) a moment’s 
delay in effecting a settlement of the Country. 
He, ill consequence, a few hours after he heard 
of his Highness’s death, deputed Mr. Webbq, 
and. Lieut. Colonel Close, to confer with the 
principal OflScers of the Court, in order to effect 
an immediate arrangement for the Administra- 
tion of the Carnatic. 

These gentlemen had an immediate confer- 
ence with the two guardians of the young 
Prince Ally Hoossain. But, though their nego- 
tiation was continued several days, and was con- 
ducted with the greatest temper and judgment, 
it entirely failed; and they found themsdves 
obliged, after the guardians had formally refused 
their assent to enter into any treaty, which was 
grounded on the basis of the civil and military 
Government of the Carnatic being vested in the 
Company, to express their desire to see Ally 
Hoossain, and to receive from him in person the 
final answer to a proposal, in which his interests 
were so deeply concerned. 

To their request for this interview, the Khans 
made many objections, grounded on the alleged 

• A very serious civil war at this period existed in the south- 
ern Provinces of Fort St. George. 
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incapacity and inexperience of the young man ; 
but, these being overruled, they Were at last 
obliged to give a reluctant consent to the 
meeting: : 

On the 19 th, Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe 
were introduced to Ally Iloossain, the reputed 
son of the Nabob (a youth of 18 years of age)j 
and stated to him, in a summary manner^ all that 
had passed with his guafdians; adding,* that on 
a point, which so materially involved Ids inte- 
rests, they were naturally desirous of hearing his 
own sentiments, and resolution, before they 
terminated a negotiation, with which all his 
prospects of elevation must close. - The ydiing 
man answered (thfe guardians being present), 
that he considered the Khans to have been 
appointed by his father, for the purpose of 
assisting him with advice; and that the object 
of his councils, and theirs, could never be sepa- 
rated. 

On receiving this answer, Colonel Close and 
Mr. Webbe informed the Khans, that Lord 
Clive had resolved, previously to the adoption 
of final measures on a subject of such import- 
ance, to have a personal interview with Ally 
Hoossain , and, that his Lordship would come 
to the tent of the Officer commanding the troops 
stationed at the palace, for that purpose. This 
proposal was unexpected; and the Khans 
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endeavoured to evade it, by objections similar to 
those which they had before urged relative to 
the incapacity and inexperience of the young 
man : but finding their arguments of no avail, 
they consented ; and both went to prepare Ally 
Hoossains equipage and retinue. The young 
man, taking advantage of their momentary ab- 
sence, whispered, with much apparent anxiety, 
to Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe, that he had 
been deceived by his guardians ; and, after this 
communication, he proceeded, without attending 
to the Khans, to the tent where it was fixed he 
should have an interview with Lord Clive. 

When the ceremony of his introduction to his 
Lordship was over, Ally Hoossain s attendants 
(including the guardians) being desired to with- 
draw, Lord Clive, after adverting to the whole 
of the negotiation, which had passed, informed 
him of the serious consequences of any resolu- 
tion he might take; and stated the personal 
anxiety, which he felt, that Ally Hoossain 
should be clearly apprized of his situation ; and 
determine with caution, on a point of such im- 
portance to his individual interests and reputa- 
tion, as well as to those of his family. 

Ally Hoossain, without hesitation, declared 
in the most explicit manner, that the confer- 
ences had been conducted by the Khans with- 
out his participation, and that be much disap- 
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proved of the termination to which they had 
been brought. 

Upon this declaration, it was jud^ proper 
to recapitulate, in the most distinct manner, 
every part of the transaction; and, after thfe 
fullest comprehension of the whole subject, the 
young man declared his readiness to enter into 
an arrangement, grounded upon the basis of the 
Company exercising the civil and military Go- 
vernment of the Carnatic. 

He was very particular as to the secondary 
parts of the arrangement; •such as the provision 
for his personal expenses, and the extent of his 
power over the treasure of the late Nabob, 
which he evidently considered to be large. 

This conference, which was frequently inter- 
rupted by the importunity of Nejeeb Khan, ter- 
minated by the young man’s desiring, that a 
treaty should be made out, resting upon a basis, 
which vested the entire civil and military Go- 
vernment of the Carnatic in the Honourable 
Company ; which, he said, a conviction, that it 
was for his benefit, and that of his family, 
would lead him to execute with, or without 
the consent of his guardians. 

On the 20th, Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe 
again went to the palace, where they were met 
by the two Khans, and Ally Hoossain. The 
latter began the conference, by retracing every 
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thing, which he said to Lord Clive at the pri- 
vate interview, and declaring his fixed resolution 
to abide by the opinion of his guardians. 

This extraordinary change was supposed, at 
first, to have proceeded from fear; and an ad- 
journment to the tent, to meet Lord Clive, was 
proposed, and carried into execution. On their 
arrival there, the young man’s attendants and 
guardians were dismissed, and he was left in 
private with his Lordship. He there repeated, 
in the most firm tone, his resolution to abide by 
the advice of the Rhans, and his unalterable 
determination to accept of no engagement, 
which had for it’s basis the cession of the civil 
and military Government of the Carnatic. He 
had spoken the day before, he said, under the 
impression of the moment; but he had since 
received fuH information, and he now acted 
agreeably to his own sentiments, and to those 
of the whole family, whp had been convened for 
the purpose of assisting his judgment. He was 
fully convinced, he added, of the risks he 
encountered, having received communications, 
the truth of which he could not doubt, respect- 
ing the Governor General’s orders. But he was 
prepared to meet every danget, rather than sub- 
scribe to the conditions proposed. 

-No argument was left untried by Lord Clive, 
which could persuade or convince this young 
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Prince, that he was misled to his ruin, and that 
Ills prosperity depended upon a compliance with 
the demands of the Company’s Government. 
It was in vain, that his Lordship pointed out, 
in the most clear manner, the situation in whioh 
he stood ; the motives which influenced his ad*- 
herents in persuading him to a course incom* 
patible with his true interests ; and the certain 
distress into which he must inevitably bring 
liimself, and all those dependent upon him, by a 
perseverance in his refusal of the terms pro- 
posed. 

Ally Hoossain remained unmoved ; and Lord 
Clive was at length reluctantly obliged to inform 
him, that he had forfeited all claim to considera- 
tion, and must await the extreme measures, 
which his conduct had rendered unavoidable. 

All hopcj of concluding a treaty with the 
reputed son of Omdut-ul-Omrah were now at 
an end ; that young '•Prince had, in the most 
deliberate manner, terminated a negotiation, 
which had been conducted throughout with a 
degree of temper and moderation, that reflected 
the highest credit upon those to whom it was 
intrusted; and which had been marked, at it’s 
most important stages, by the extreme of kind- 
ness and humanity, on the part of Lord Clive; 
by refusing his assent to any engagement 
founded upon the principles, which had beei^ 
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jtated from the fii-st, as indi^^nsahJe ; vi*. 
« The Company being vested :wi^» the civil 
“ and BiilitaryrGovernment of the Carnatic. ,■ 

The.situation of;the territories under Foil St» 
Geoi^e (part of which were in rebeUioij)i was 
unfavourable tOi any measure, however grounded 
on justice, rtlrat ' excluded the family of Mahor 
med Ally Khan altogether from the dignity of 
■Nabob; and the Governor therefore resolved 
on raising Azeem u Dowlah to tlie Musnud. 

The right of this Prince to the succession (if 
all right had not been forfeited) was perhaps 
stronger than that of the reputed son of Omdut- 
ul-Omrah, But this was not investigated ; the 
act being declared ope of expediency and grace, 
not of right or of justice. His claims were 
only to he considered of consequence, as they 
served to reconcile the great body of the Ma- 
bomadan inhabitants of the Engljshderritories, 
and the Mahomedan Rulers of neighbouring 
States, to the measure. 

When Lord Clive adopted this resolution, he 
deputed Colonel Close and Mr. Webbe to nego- 
tiate, with the Prince Azeem n Dowlah, a treaty 
founded on the same basis* as , that which they 
had been directed to propose to Ally Hoossain. 
Difficulties of a serious nature occutred* as to 
their seeing this Prince, as- he was kept tin a 
most rigorous confinement ; and it was feared, 
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that^ should any idea be entertained of bis 
intJended elevation, it might prove dan^tous 
to his life. The difficulties, however, were re^ 
moved by an occurrence, which evinced a con- 
tempt for the Company’s authority, that Heqtiiitd 
immediate check and interference. The guar- 
dians of Ally Hoossain, impatient of the delays 
which had occurred, privately placed that 
Prince upon the Musnud ; and it was reported 
to Lord Clive, that they proposed performing 
that ceremony publicly iiext day. As there was 
no calculating the confusion which such a pro- 
ceeding might occasion, his Lordship gave im- 
mediate orders for the Company’s troops to take 
possession of the whole palace, and to remove 
all the Nabob’s guards. 

One effect of this measure, was to bring 
Azeem u Dowlah under the protection of the 
English troops ; and on the 23d and 24th he 
had interviews with. Colonel Close, and Mr. 
Webbe, at which he settled with those gentle- 
men the basis of a treaty, which was finally 
concluded on the 23 th of July : and on the 2Sth 
this Prince was introduced to Lord Clive, and 
conducted to the palace of Ameer Bagh,^ the 
former residence of his father. * 

In the coarse of the interview, which Azeem 
u Dowlah had with Colonel Close and Mr. 
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Webbe, a good deal of discussion took place on 
the subordinate articles of the treaty; and the 
Prince showed, on this occasion, that he was 
neither deficient in quickness nor good sense; 
afad that he was fully equal, as far as depended 
on personal qualifications, to the support of the 
rank to which he had been elevated. 

This treaty, which vested the whole civil and 
military Government of the Carnatic in the 
Company: provided for the Nabob’s enjoyment 
o^f a clear revenue of from two to three lacks 
of pagodas annually,’* unencumbered by any 
charge; and also for the liberal support of all 
the different branches of the family of Maho- 
med Ally Khan. It also settled for a gradual 
liquidation of such, as were deemed just, of 
those large debts, with which a long system of 
usury, extravagance, and oppression, had en- 
cumbered the revenues of the Carnatic; and 
which was rapidly involving this Country in 
ruin* 

Lord Wellesley left India on the 20th of 
August 1805, soon after the Marquis Corn- 

* The sum fixed for the support of the Nabob ^♦a8 one fiftl^ 
of the revenues of the Carnatic : and th^ Company agreed, that 
h^c should, under all circumstances, rt'ccive, in advance of- the 
fifth to which he was entitled, twelve thousand pagodas per 
month for liis personal expenses. 
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wallis, who had been appointed to succeed ht% 
had reached Fort Williaip, I shall canclnde 
tlie narrative which I have given of this Noble- 
man’s Administration, with some general obser- 
vations upon the leading political measii|pa 
which be adopted ; the impressions they made; 
and the general result of his Government to the: 
British interests in India. , 

The state of India, at the period of Lord 
Wellesley’s arrival, compelled him (as has been 
before shown) to the immediate employment of 
all the resources of the great Empire committed 
to his charge. The restoration of the alliance 
with the Nizam, and the complete destruction 
of the formidable French party at his Court, 
were objects, the necessity as well as policy of 
which have never been denied. Their accom- 
plishment was aiecessary, not only to enable us 
to engage in a war, which we could not avert, 
with Tippoo Sultaun; but to crush a rising dan- 
ger of perhaps the most serious magnitude ^that 
ever threatened our dominions in India. 

Tlie most serious alarm had arisen in England, 
respecting the intentions, which the French 
were supposed at this period to cherish against 
our Eastern possessions; and the coifnej^ldp of 
their efforts in India with their invasion of 
Egypt, was doubted by none. Buonaparte’^ 
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l^er to Tippoo Sultaun* was of itself conclui> 
sive evidence on this point ; and it was evident 
that the French had, at the commencement of 
Lord Wellesley’s Administration, those means, 
wl|ich were of all others the best calculated to 
give success to the designs, \^hich they were 
known to cherish^ against the British Govern- 
ment. Their influence at the Court of Tippoo 
was decided. His union with them was 
grounded upon a congenial feeling of hatred to 
the English name. . At the Court of Scindiah, 
who was still more powerful than the Sultaun, 
the Fnench had more than influence : tliey had 
power.. Th^ had founded an Empire of their 


• Hiiaf letter, which was dated Head Quarters at Cairo the 
7th of l^viose, and fth year of the Republic, was as follows : 

** You have alrcjady been informed of my arrival pn the bor* 
** ders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable and invincible 
“ army, full of the desire of releasing, and relieving you from 
“ the iron yoke of England. 

I wgttiy embrace this opportunity of testifying to you the 
“ desire 1 htVe of being informed by you, by the way of Muscat 
“ and] Mocha, as to your political situation. 

“ I could even wish you could send some intelligent person 
to Suez or Cairo, possessing your confidence, with whom I 
^ may confer. May the Almighty increase your power, and 
• destroy yotir enemies I' 

' . * >f* Yours, &C. &Cv 

buohafarte.:^ 
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6#n within the dominions of that:Princ& The 
t^holo of Hisdoostau, from the River Sultt^e , 
to the borders of the unsettled Country of the 
Vlrier of Oude, was in possession of ah Array of 
heariy forty thousand infantrj', with an im- 
mense train of artillery, and every military 
resource ; Oohiraanded by a body of about three 
hundred European Officers, of which not- shore 
than forty were British subjects; and these 
(who h^ere for the most part in subordinate sta^ 
tibns), it was the evident object of their French 
superiors to disgust, that they might make way 
for others, on whom they could better depend, 
when that crisis, which they always contem- 
plated, arrived. 

At Hyderabad the power of the Frentdi was 
considerable, as they had an army of iburteen 
tliousand disciplined troops, with a large and 
well appointed train of cannon at their devo- 
tion ; but their influence had not yet conquered 
that of the English at the Court of the Nieara. 
That Prince had too just a dread of Tippoo 8ul- 
taun, and the MahrAttas, to listen leadHy to 
councils, which were calculated to. involi^ bini 
with the only State, that had the power of pro- 
tecting him from such enemies : and, diougfa he 
M as too wise to resign those meAoa.of defeoee^ 
to which the neutral policy of the British Go- 
vernment had compelled: him to resort, widtout 
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'adequate security against danger, he did 
not hesitate to make every sacrifice, which 
was required of him, the moment he received 
a decided pledge of protection against the 
Mahrattas. It must here be recollected, that it 
was impossible for Lord Wellesley either to en- 
gage in that war with Tippoo, which was then 
inevitable, or to expel the French from the 
Deckan (which was an act of equal, if not 
greater necessity), without agreeing to give the 
Nizam that promise of protection against the 
future unpiDvoked aggressions of the Mahrattas, 
which he had constantly solicited from the first 
hour of his intimate alliance with the English 
in 1788, and which Lord Cornwallis had only 
declined on the ground, that 'such a measure 
^ would be offensive to the Mahrattas, who were 
at that moment as cordial in their alliance with 
the English Government against Tippoo, as the 
Nizam Was. The consideration, which bad 
chiefly influenced Lord Cornwallis’s determina* 
tioh, no longer existed ; the power of the Poo- 
nah State, with whom the triple alliance had 
been formed, was almost extinct ; and itV re- 
sources were at th^ direction of a Chief (Doulut 
K6w Scindiah), who was more likely to join in 
a combination against the British Government, 
than to aid it to repel the attack, or frustrate 
the plans, of it’s enemies. 
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Under such circumstances, Lord Wellesley 
could not have rejected the just demand of the 
Nizam, without incurring the most serious dan- 
gers ; and, indeed, exposing the Empire under 
his charge to all the consequences of meeting^ • 
without Allies, a war with Tippoo Siiltaun; and 
a combination of all the means, which France 
could bring in aid of that attack upon our 
power. He was compelled, therefore, by atten- 
tion to the safety of the British territories, to 
conclude the treaty of Hyderabad. This mea- 
sure gave rise to a series of events, which com- 
pletely changed the condition of the British 
Government in India. It’s first consequence, 
was the overthrow of Tippoo Sultaun, and the 
establishment of the Government of Mysore; 
and it’s second, was to effect such a complete 
alteration of our political relations with the 
Mahratta States, that it was early evident, >ve 
must eitlier retract the engagement which Wc 
had formed, and abandon the territories We had 
acquired ; or endeavour, by negotiation, to make 
the principal Mahratta Chiefs modify their 
policy, and habits of rule, to the altered situa- 
tion of the political state of the Peninsula, j ' 

The Mahrattas, it is true, had, from the period 
of the conclusion of the treaty of Sajbhye, re- 
spected our territories, and those of the Allies 
which we were bound to protect: but the^, it 
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is to be observed, had before only joined thtlrs 
in one quarter, that of Oude ; and, froth the 
date of the treaty of Salbhye, both Madhajih 
Scindiab, and his successor Douliit Row, had 
been too intently fixed upon consolidating a 
power in Hindoostan, which would nlake them 
masters of the Mahratte Empire, to think of 
offending the British Government by any pror 
datory attack upon the territories of it’s Ally, 
the Vizier of Oude. But the causes of this for*- 
bearance were hourly generating a niore serious 
evil to the British power : and that neutrality, 
which we thought recompensed, by this tempo- 
rary exemption from attack, left us, in it’s re- 
sult, exposed to a more imminent danger than 
the British arms in India have ever had to 
encounter. 

In other quarters of India, our territories 
were remote from those of the Mahrattas. 
We had interposed the Countries of tlie Nizam, 
and those of Tippoo Sultaun, between us and 
those freebooters. But, when a course of policyi 
the expediency, justice and necessity of which 
have never been questioned, led us to form an 
intimate alliance with the Nizam, by which we 
bctame bound to defend his territories as we 
would our own ; when a Government was esta> 
blished in Mysore, under our immediate guaraa* 
tee and protection ; we course virtually suo 
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ceeded to all the local and political rdation% 
which subtisted botareen the Mahrattali and 
those States. 

The previous history of these Countries Midlt 
sltow, that a year had hardly ever passed witb> 
out fome dispute arising between them and the 
Mahrattas ; and, as tlie causes of such quarrels 
were interwoven in the system of the Mahratta 
Government, we could only hope for exemption 
from the constant disputes and wars with which 
we were threatened, by the adoption of one of 
the courses, which I have before stated. The 
first was: to retract our pledged faith to the 
Nizam, and the Government of Mysore, and to 
abandon our conquests. The second : to endea* 
vour to effect, by negotiation, a change in the 
constitution of the Mahratta Government, and 
to render that more favourable to the mainte* 
nance of the general peace and tranquillity. 

To adopt the first of those measures would 
have been as disgraceful, as it was ruinous ; and 
it could not, therefore, under any modificationsiy 
have been attempted. The second, was the 
safest, as well as the most moderate course ; axid 
the divided state of the Mahratta Empire gave 
some reason to hope, that it might be accom- 
plished without the extreme of war. But as 
that, at an early period of our negotiations, ap- 
peared almost unavoidable ; and as it was evident 
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nothing but their fears could prevent thei Mah» 
ratta Chiefs frbm immediately commencing hos- 
tilities, it seemed wise to seize every political 
advantage, which was likely either to add to 
their rhotives for avoiding a contest, or to in? 
crease our means of making that successful, if it 
became inevitable. These were the grounds Of 
our negotiations with the Court of Poonah: 
without an alliance with which, it was evident, 
from the state of India at the moment, we could 
not maintain our engagements with the Court 
of Hyderabad or the Rajah of Mysore; unless 
we had resolved On assembling an army on the 
frontier, to secure tlie system of neutrality, 
which we had adopted, being respected : and as 
we could place no reliance on their faith, this 
expensive precaution against the designs of the 
Mahrattas must have been repeated, whenever 
the armies of that Nation were in the field ; or, 
in other words, every year. We should, in 
short, have had to preserve an armed neutrality, 
when the Mahratta Chiefs were contending 
with each other, and to have made still greater 
preparations against danger, when those conten- 
tions were ended, either by their union,’’*' or by 
the establishment of the paramount power of 

Their attack of the Nizam, in 1795, affords a remarkable 
instance of their uniting, when an object of plttnder wa)s in 
view. 
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oiie Ckiefkin. Our finatices most ' hav«, sunk 
under this ruinous system; aud we coukKbave 
indulged no Hopes of it’s tefinination; as. our 
views, atnd those of the Mahtattas, Were irrecori-. 
cileabie* They desited power, for no object but 
that cTf extending their depr^ations J we, for 
that 'of maintaining tranquillity: Under such 
:ircumStances, it appeared alike indispensable 
or the safety of our own territories, and those 
:)f our Allies, to conclude an alliance with; the 
Paish'Wah, which should not only secure him in 
the enjoyment of his hereditary possessions, but 
[jive him an interest in the preservation of the 
peace of the Deckan. 

From these observations it will appear, that 
Lord Wellesley was more governed by consider- 
itions of necessity, than of choice; in his 
inxious pursuit of an alliance with the Court of 
Poon'ah. It was a desire to avoid, not to pro- 
voke war, which stimulated him to. the efforts 
which he made. His policy in this instance,- as 
in all others, was directed to the peimaiient se- 
curity of the State, he ruled ; and though most 
solicitous for an amicable termination of the 
different negotiations, which that course led 
him into, he accounted no measure worthy ^of 
his adoption, which obtained a temporary ex- 
emption from danger, at any ha2aTd to the fame 
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or future tranquillity of the British Gorern- 
ment. 

The ultimate success, in forming a defensive 
alliance with the Paishwab, and the glorious 
termination of the war with the Mahratta 
Chiefs, have been already related. The actual 
result of those events soon refuted all those 
prognostications, which men, who took a 
limited or prejudiced view of this great 
question, had hazarded respecting it’s conse- 
quences : and Lord Wellesley had the gratifica- 
tion to see, before he left India, almost every 
hope, which he had formed, from the wise and 
enlarged measures that he had adopted, com- 
pletely accomplished. , . 

To show this in a more clear point of view, 
it will be necessary to glance at the actual state 
of India at the period of his departure. 

The designs of the French against the British 
Government, as far as those depended upon the 
great aid, which that Nation might have ex- 
pected from it’s subjects in India,* were com- 

* The nature and extent of these designs arc now generally 
understood. The quality and numbers of the military staff sent 
to Pondicherry with General De Caen, was of itself conclusive 
as to the hopes which the French Government entertained front 
adding to the strength and effic iency of this- means of attacking 

ftur power. 
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pletely frustrated. The old and venerable Em- 
peror of Dehli, who had been in the hands of 
the Mahrattas, and latterly of the French party 
established in Hindoostan, was relieved from all 
his distress, and enjoyed, under the protection 
of the British Government, an affluent repose. 

Sccunder Jah,* the Soubahdar of the Deckan, 
who had succeeded his father in the year 1803, 
was completely confirmed in his alliance with 
the Company; add maintained permanently, 
within his territories, a subsidiary force of one 
regiment of Europeans, two corps of native 
cavalry, six battalions of Sepoys, and a propor- 
tionate train of artillery; and the expense of 
this large field foj'ce was defrayed by a territo- 
rial cession, which consisted of Provinces, which 
had been conquered from Tippoo, and ceded to 
tliis Prince ; whose revenues had, subsequently 
to the last treaty, received a considerable ac- 
cession, from the conquest of Berar, and the 

^ The British Resident at Hyderabad was directed to give 
this Prince, who was the eldest son of the Nizam, the full and 
unconditional support of the British Government. Sccunder 
Jah, in gratitude for this aid, made a cession of an annual tri- 
bute of seven lacks of rupees, which the Company have long 
paid the Soubahdar of the Deckan for the Northern Ci rears. 
This cession was not received by Lord Wellesley, ^>'ho con- 
sidered it at variance with those principles of disinterested 
policy, on which it had been resolved to support Sccunder Jah, 
in his succession to the throne of his father. 
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cession to him of the share held by- the Eajahof 
Berar itt' that rich Provitite. 

-The complete reduction iCf the Mahtatta 
Chiefs,— Scindiah, Ragojee Kidnsl^h, and 
Holkar,—:had freed the . Soubabdar • of the 
Deckafl; ifrom every alarm respecting his future 
safety ; and bad given to bis subjects a tran- 
quillity, which they liad ' never before en- 
joyed. 

.The Government of Tippoo Sultaun was 
.fknnih'dated ; and the family of the former 
Rajah's of Mysore were raised, by the Jftagna- 
ninvity. of the British Government, to that 
throne, of which they had been thirty-ei'gh^ 
years deprived, by the usurpation of Hydcr 
Ally Khan and his son. The considerations, 
which led Lord Wellesley to make this arrange- 
ment, have been noticed; but it will be useful 
to say a f^w words on it’s operation. 

Tlie general theory of this Government is/ 
that of a Prince exercising an independent au^ 
tbority over his own Country, and maintaining 
sufficient force to preserve it’s internal quiet, 
and to contribute eventually to the aid of an 
Ally, which charges itself with the defence of 
his territories from all foreign attack; and 
which, to enable it to fulfil this stipulation, lias 
a large body of subsidized troops stationed 
within bis territories, and is Vested with the 
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sok anjd exclusive conduct of, all foreigtt rfi- 

latiofis. ' 

The success . of reducing this theory into 
practice, would evidently depepd upon the care 
and wisdom with which the connexion waj 
watched in it’s infancy; and this point KfCeived^ 
as it merited, all Lord Wellesley’s attention 
The example of the Courts of Lucknow, of 
Chepauk,* and Tsnjore, furnish.ed an .atople 
chart to show the rocks, which were to be 
avoided on this occasion : and, though the origin 
of our connexion with Mysore differed widely 
from that which we had formed with thosp 
Princes ; as our task with the former was estfi- 
hlishmcnt, with the latter reform ; there was 
still cause to fear, that, if the greatest caution 
was not used, the young Rajah of Mysore, and 
his Ministers, would soon fall into a course of 
intrigue and corruption, which would bring ruin 
on his Country and i{t’s inhabitants, and conse- 
quently defeat all those objects which had bec^ 
expected from the establish;nent of this Govern- 
ment. 

There appeared another obstacle of still 
greater magnitude to the happy operation of 
this arrangement. The State of Mysore was so 
really' dependent upon the British Government, 

* Nabobs of the Carnatic. 
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that it appeared difficult, if not impossible, con- 
sistently with the check, which it was necessary 
to maintain over it’s Councils, to raise those, by 
whom it was ruled, into that estirtiation and 
mnk, with themselves and others, which wa^ 
necessarj^ to enable them to perform the im^ 
portant functions with which they were trusted. 
This condition of the young State required, that 
the first public Officers of the Power by whom 
it had been created, should, while they exer* 
cised a firm but delicate, and, as far as possible, 
unseen control, make it their particular duty to 
support, iti the most public and decided manner, 
it’s power ; and to raise, by every effort, it’s 
consequence and reputation, as an efficient and 
separate State. 

The early and successful accomplishment of 
dl the objects, which the establishment of this 
Government was meant to effect, “ is,” (as 
Major Wilkes observes, in his clear and able re- 
port on the affairs of Mysore,) “ next to those 
** measures of a general nature, which directed 
the great arrangements of that period, to be 
attributed to the energy, the talents, and 
cordial co-operation, of the uncommon men,* 

* The name of the able writer of this report must ever oc- 
cupy a distinguished place among those, who have' contributed, 
by their integrity and talents, to the happy operation of this 
great arrangement. 
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who were selected for the execution of the 
dvi/^ and military duties ; and to the fortu- 
nate clioice of a Dewan,* who, to a mind of 
singular*vigour, added an extensive acquaint- 
‘‘ ance with the resources of the Country, and 
‘‘ an intimate knowledge of characters; and 
was thus capable of collecting and combining, 
at once, all that had been useful in the estar 
“ blishment of the late Government.’’ 

Our relations with the Government of 
Mysore, though admirable, are of that delicate 
texture, which must make them require Con- 
staiit attention. The smallest departure from 
any of those fundamental principles upon which 
they are grounded, will infallibly lead to their 
ultimate dissolution : but, while those are re- 
spected, this connexion will form the bulwark 
of our strength in the south of India; and it 
may, in the course of events, be a consideration 
of policy to increase, instead of diminishing, 
the wealth and limits of a State, which, while it 
affords us resources fully equal to the same ex- 
tent of our own dominions, is exempt from 
some of the objections of rule to which those 
are subject; and particularly to that popular, 

Poorncah, a Braluiiiii, who was Minister of finance under 
Tippoo Sultaun, and was selected by Lord Wellesley as the 
fittest person to fill the oflicc of Prime Minister to the young 
Rajah of Mysore. 
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and, to a certain degree, trufi on^e, of not giving 
sufficient employnoent to the different classes 
of .military inhabitants. .. , 

Superficial observers have.beea too ready to 
compare our connexion with. Mysore, to that 
with. the Nabob of Arcot, tbe.Vizicriof Oude, 
and the. Rajah of Tanjore ; and to conclude, on 
general, but erroneous principles, that it would 
soon run it’s course; as it carried, like, them, 
the seeds of it’s own destruction, and was (from 
it’s very nature) at variance, with duration. 
But a very little reflection will show the radical 
difference, which subsists in those connexions. 
Our relations with the Nabob of Arcot, the 
Vizier of Oude, and the. Rajah of Tanjore, were 
gradual in their formation ; and they were, from 
their origin, marked by intrigue and corruption. 
The revenues of those States were anticipated 
by usurious loans; and individuals (often, high 
in rank in the English Government) benefited 
too largely by this usage, to attend to those dic- 
tates of public virtue, which, must, if they had 
been attended to, have taught them, that such a 
system must not only prevent the State, by 
which it was followed, from ever being an use- 
ful Ally, but accelerate it’s destruction. And 
when at last, this obvious result was forced upon 
our observation, it was too jate for remedy. 
The deep-rooted evil could not bp eradicated ; 
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and the Governments above mentioned have, 
from the occurrence of different emergenckd, 
natnrally sunk into that condition of complete 
dependence oUi^the British Government, in 
which, (considering the vitious principles of 
their constitution) they could alone be allowed 
to exist. 

It is also of importance to remark, that these 
Governments have, from the causes stated, pro- 
gressively declined in power and splendour from 
the period of their connexion with the EngliS'h: 
and though there can be little doubt but they 
would, if that connexion had not been formed, 
have long ago been subdued by their powerful 
neighbours, the probability, of that eveht has in 
all likelihood seldom entered their imagination. 
It was indeed natural, that the minds of the 
Nabobs of Arcot, the Viziers of Oude, and 
Rajahs of Tanjore, and their dependents, should 
have dwelt chiefly upon their past glory; and 
the sentiments they have entertained of the 
English Government have been such, as were 
likely to arise from a comparison of that, with 
their actual condition; and a conviction as 
strong, as it was erroneous, that the great 
reverse was solely produced by their connexion 
with that State. 

The Mysore Government presents a perfect 
contrast to this picture. It has been created 
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by the generosity of the British Government; 
and that weight of original obligation must long 
operate, and attach* it to the State to which it 
owes it’s existence. It must^also give popu- 
larity, and the appearance, as well as the reality, 
ofjustice to that right, which the English Govern- 
ment has acquired (and which is sanctioned by 
the form of treaty), of exercising a liberal con- 
trol over the Administration of the affairs of 
Mysore ; and of directing, in a general way, the 
disposal of it’s revenue, the organization of it’s 
army, and the employment of it’s resources. 
Hitherto that right has been exercised in a 
manner, that has added to the wealth, popula- 
tion and prosperity, of Mysore. The attach- 
ment of that State has been tried, and it has 
exceeded expectation. Throughout the whole 
of the Mahratta war, no part of the Company’s 
territories, of the same extent, afforded such 
resources in men, money and grain, as Mysore : 
and these were supplied with a voluntary and 
forward zeal, which stamped practically, and 


• During the late mutiny at Vellore, though the name of 
the family of Tippoo Sultaun was the watchword of revolt, not 
a man in the army of Mysore (upwards of 10,000 in number), 
not an inhabitant of that country, was convicted of cither mu- 
tiny or treason . — a proof (beyond all opinion) of the vigilance, 
vigour, and excellence of the existing Government, as well as of 
the general attachment of ifs subjects, 
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therefole incontrovertibly, the happy operation 
of the alliance. 

This Government has, no doubt, it’s defects: 
but it is as good, I believe, as it is possible 
for a native Government to be : and it is, as far 
as we ate yet concerned with it’s Administrar 
tion, pure. There have hitherto been no in- 
trigues at the Rajah’s Court, no clashing of au- 
thorities, no corruption, no usurious loans; and 
consequently no anticipation of revenue, that 
fruitful source of ruin and oppression. 

These are the great, and radical points, on 
which this connexion differs from those we 
have formed with the Nabob of Arcot, the 
Vizier of Oude, the Rajah of Tanjore, and many 
of the inferior States in India. And, if we have 
wisdom, and courage to defend those principles 
of purity from every attack, we may promise our^ 
selves a continued source of improving strength 
from our alliance with Mysore. It is, however, 
the misfortune of this connexion (as I before 
stated), that it’s nature, though excellent, is so 
delicate, that it is perhaps more liable to injury 
from inattention, or from a cessation of active 
and spirited support, than it is from a bold and 
unblushing attack. The Mysore State is, in 
fact, so actually dependent upon us ; and that 
dependence is so marked b^ the number of Bri^ 
<tish troops stationed in it’s territories, that 
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nothing but the English Government being 
constantly alive to the character and value of 
the connexion, can keep it in that state; of 
elevation and respectability, which appear ;tpb,e 
absolutely necessary for it’s existence.; ^ 

' As the revenues of Mysore have greatly iu- 
cr^sed, from it’s ameliorated system of manager 
meht, and the internal tranquillity, which it 
has enjoyed; that State has had, after the pay- 
ment of the Company's subsidy, and of it’s own 
civil and military establishments, a considerable 
surplus revenue; part of which has been an- 
nually employed in great and useful works. 
It’s canals, public roads, and bridges, already 
surpass those of any Province in India ; and 
will (if the same active spirit of improvement 
continues) soon rival those of the most civilized 
parts of Europe. 

^Such was the change which Lord Welleskyi 
on his departure for England, bad to contem: 
plate in a Country, which, when he arrived in 
India, was in possession of a tyrant, who bad 
no object blit that of collecting means to anni- 
hilate the British power in India. 

The authority of the Company had, as I have 
before stated, been completely introduced into 
the Carnatic ; and that fine Country, no longer 
a-Jifey to a system of usury and oppression, w^$ 
rising rapidly info prosperity. Even those, 
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who questioned the justice of the arrangetnent 
with the Nabob, could not deny the great amC' 
lioration of the condition of the inhabitants,; 
and the Country. • ' ; 

The conquest of Cuttatk had connected the 
tefritofies of Madras and Bengal ; and,- combined 
with the important cessions we, had before ob- 
tained in Guzerat, Malabar, and Cahara, gaye 
the Company the possession of almost the whole 
line of sea-coast, from the mouths of the Ganges 
to those of the Indus. 

The subordinate Government of Bombay had 
obtained, during the Administration of Lord 
Wellesley, a great and essential addition to it’s 
resources, by the’ territories in Guzerat ceded 
by the Palshwah and Scindiah, and by the 
Guickwar, with whom the Government of 
Bombay, acting under that nobleman’s orders, 
had formed a subsidiary alliance ; and this im- 
portant Presidency had become, from this ac^ 
quisition, more equal to answer those calls; 
which it appeared likely, from the , state of 
Europe, might be eventually made on it’s mili- 
tary resources. . : 

The Paishwah,- whose natural weakness of 
character had led him to hesitate at entering 
into a defensive treaty with the British Govern- 
ment, had proved a most faithful and useful 
Ahy. Early sensible of the advantages, which 
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the connexion brought to him and his subjects, 
he endeavoured, by every means within his 
power, to evince his fidelity to the engagements 
that be had formed : and his territories, which 
had been, from the day of his accession, till 
that on which the treaty of Bassein was con- 
cluded, annually wasted by his rebellious Feu- 
datories, had enjoyed from that date uninter- 
rupted tranquillity. The subsidiary corps, in 
the territories of this Prince, was stationed forty 
miles to the northward of Poonah ; and formed, 
w'ith the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, a com- 
plete chain of defence against any possible at- 
tack, which could be made ; and not only 
covered the frontiers of the Paishwah and Ni- 
zam, and secured the internal tranquillity of the 
Countries of these Princes ; but gave permanent 
security and peace to all the southern parts of 
the Peninsula. 

The power of Doulut Row Scindiah had been 
completely reduced ; and at the period of Lord 
Wellesley’s departure, though that Prince con- 
tinued discontented at the alienation of Gohud 
and Gwalier, which he continued to hope he 
might regain through the .liberality of that 
State by which he had been vanquished, he was 
nowise inclined to a renewal of hostilities. He 
had, indeed, shown a decided aversion to the 
violent councils of his Minister . and fathcr-in- 
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law, Surjec Row Gautka, who had endeavoured, 
by every means, to involve him with the British 
Government ; and, among others, had recourse 
to the disgraceful and cowardly expedient, of 
attacking the escort, and plundering the bag- 
gage, of the acting British Resident with Scin- 
diah’s camp. 

Jeswunt Row Holkar was at this period re- 
duced from the condition, which he had once 
enjoyed, of a Chief at the head of a State with 
regular resources, to that of a freebooter com- 
manding a body of dispirited troops, who had 
nothing but plunder to depend upon ; but whom, 
it was evident, he never could again persuade to 
meet the British armies in the field, or indeed to 
trust themselves within fifty miles of an English 
force."* 

In the quarter of Hindoostan, all those great 
prospects, which Lord Wellesley had contem- 
plated at the commencement of the war, had 
been completely realized. The French party 
luul been annihilated, the Mahrattas expelled^ 
the British Government established over the 
whole of the Duab, and along the right banks 
of the Jumnah, and a line of petty States, from 

* The last campaign this Chief made, was literally a rapid flight 
before the British troops, from the day he entered their territo- 
lics to the westward of Dchli, to that of his arrival at Amrutsir, 
in the Punjaub, where he concluded a treaty with Lord Lake. 
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the mountains of Cumabiin to Bundlecim'd,' un- 
der tilt; protection of the British Government, 
were established as a barrier between it’s n^ost 
fruitful Provinces, and the future predatory en- 
croachments of the Mahrattas. The rich Pro- 
vince of Bundlecund was subdued, and occupied 
by British troops; and the Countries, ceded by 
the Vizier in 1801 , were completely settled, and 
greatly improved in revenue; while that Prince 
Was- not only reconciled, but liappy, under a 
change, which left him undisturbed, and in per- 
fect security to pursue his favourite pleasures,' 
and to amass treasure. 

Jt would be endless to attempt to take a 
view of the minor arrangements of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s Government : it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that they were all made in the same spirit 
of radical and substantial improvement, as those 
which Imve been described ; and were all equally 
attended with permanent benefit to the public’ 
interests. The general Vesult of his Adminis- 
tration changed the face of India : and a coutse 
of events, as extraordinary, as they were im- 
portant, gave an entire new character to the 
British power in that quarter of the globe; 
which, at the close of this nobleman’s Govern- 
ment, was completely paramount to that of all 
the States in India; and at liberty to choose, as 
it’s wisdom should direct, that course of policy/ 
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which seemed best suited to it’s new condition. 

It had, from the nature of the events which had 
occurred, and the manner in which it’s power 
was established, no danger to fear, either from 
the efforts of any one State, or a confederacy. 
The discontent of Scindiah, and the continued 
hostility of Holkar, at the period at which I 
write, cannot affect this conclusion ; as it has 
been shown, that the condition of these Chiefs 
was such, as to prevent tlie apprehension of any 
evil from their attack, beyond a short continual 
tion of that embarrassment in our finances, 
which had been the unavoidable consequence of 
the great exertions which had been made, but 
which it is evident was of a very temporary na- 
ture; as the improvement of our own revenues, 
tl]e receipts from the conquercd'Countries, and 
those reductions, wliich Lord Wellesley had 
commenced before he left India, not only pro- 
mised a speedy relief to this pressure, hut gave 
a prospect of an early and large surplus revenue ^ 
from our possessions in India. 

Tlie great success, which attended Lord 
Wellesley’s Administration of British India, is, 
on a general view, calculated to excite astonish- 
ment: nor will that be diminislicd by a nearer 
contemplation of the manner in which he mled 
the large Empire committed to his charge. 
His great mind pervaded the whole ; and a por- 
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tion of his spirit was infused into every agent, 
whom he employed ; his authority was as fully 
recognised in the remotest parts of British India, 
as in Fort William ; all sought his praise ; all 
dreaded his censure : his confidence in those he 
employed was unlimited ; and they were urged 
to exertion by every motive that can stimulate 
a good or proud mind to action. He was as 
eager to applaud, as he was reluctant to con- 
demn, those whom he believed conscientious in 
the discharge of their public duty. It was the 
habit of his mind to be slow in council, but 
rapid in action ; and he expected the greatest 
efforts from those he employed in the execution 
of his measures, whom he always relieved from 
every species of vexatious counteraction and 
delay, which cOuld arise from the untimely in- 
trusion of official forms, or the unreasonable 
pretensions of lesser authorities. It was, in- 
deed, with him a principle, to clothe them with 
♦ all the power they could require, to effect those 
objects, which they were instructed to attain ; 
and, though there can be no doubt of the great 
and extraordinary merit of the distinguished 
Officers, who commanded the British armies 
during his Administration, it is to that liberal 
confidence, which gave them all the impression 
of the fullest power, and the most complete 
scope for the exercise of their judgment, that 
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their unparalleled success is chiefly to be 
ascribed. 

It could not be a matter of surprise to those, 
the least acquainted with the clashing of opi- 
nions, that prevailed in England, with regard to 
the Government of British India, and knew the 
various interests which are affected by the 
changes in that Country, to find that a strong 
and violent prejudice had been excited against 
Lord Wellesley ; and that numbers were for 
a moment led, by partial and distorted state- 
ments of his Administration, to conceive that 
it had been as ruinous, as it was in fact glorious, 
to the British Government. Truth has already 
obtained a victory ; and that nobleman now en- 
joys, in the just admiration of his Country, the 
highest reward that can attend eminent public 
service. 
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Cornwallis. — Character of that Nobleman. — Succeeded by* 
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The nature of the public feeling in England has 
been noticed in the last Chapter. Much alarm 
was excited by an indistinct and exaggerated 
apprehension of the evils, which it was imagined 
would result from the system of policy pursued 
by Lord Wellesley, and the ruinous wars in 
which the Government of India was thought to 
be involved. This feeling was rendered more 
general and popular among all persons in Eng- 
land, connected with the Company, from the 
increase of the Indian debt; the intercsj; of 
which, combined with tlie want of sales for 
their accumulated investments, threatened that 
body with immediate distress, which many were * 
desirous of exclusively ascribing to the political 
measures of the Governor General of India; 
and not, in any degree, to that immense loss, to 
which, from the nature of the war in Europe, 
the commerce of the Company was at this 
period subject. The little knowledge, which 
many of the most liberal and best informed per- 
sons in England have of the detail of Indian 
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politics, added to the remoteness of the scene, 
and the general nature of the accounts from 
that quarter, gave the greatest advantage to 
those, who desired at this period to make im- 
pressions upon the public mind unfavourable to 
the Administration of Lord Wellesley. But it 
is only just to observe, that many, who were 
most violent against that Nobleman’s measures, 
were perfectly conscientious in the sentiments 
Avhich they entertained, and expressed on this 
subject; for it required the most complete, and 
indeed minute information, with respect to the 
changes which had occurred, before even men 
of enlarged and liberal minds (who had to view 
this question at a distance) could be competent 
to pronounce with justice, on a revolution so 
great and extraordinary, and so inconsistent 
with established opinions and rooted prejudices, 
as that, which had taken place within the few 
years during which Lord Wellesley presided 
' over the British interests in the East. 

To minds acting under the influence of such 
feelings as those I have described, it was natural 
to look round for a remedy for those great evils, 
which tliey apprehended; and no one can he 
astonished, that the choice of Lord Cornwallis, 
as a successor to Lord Wellesley, was a mea- 
sure, which met, at such a moment, with almost 
general approbation in England : and to those 
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acquainted with that venerable nobleman’s cha- 
racter,' it will be a subject of still less surprise, 
that his accumulated years and infirmities did 
not render him insensible to such a call, 
Though his health was in a most declining 
state, he caught, with that enthusiasm which 
belongs only to good and great minds, at the 
prospect of performing one more important 
service to his Country, before he died ; and he 
listened, as was natural, with avidity to those 
who, desirous of the authority of his great name 
to their plans, represented to him, that his pre- 
sence alone could save from inevitable ruin that 
Empire, which he had before ruled with such 
glory. It is to the impression made upon his 
mind by such representations, and to the infirm 
state of this nobleman’s health, which could 
not but in some degree impair the strength and 
vigour of his mind, that we must ascribe the 
difference in character of those few political 
measures, which he adopted, during his last • 
short Administration of the affairs of British 
India, from those which distinguished his first 
Government. 

The Marquis Cornwallis arrived at Fort Wil- 
liam in July 1805 . The state of all the native 
Powers, at this period, has already been mi- 
nutely described. It is only necessary to add. 
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that the acting Resident* at the Court of Dou- 
lut How Scindiah was still detained in the camp 
of that Chief, though Lord Lake had not only 
required his release, but had informed Scin- 
diah, that a recommencement of hostilities 
would be the certain conseciucnce of his non- 
compliance with this demand. As this commu- 
nication had produced no effect, Lord Lake, in 
a letter to that Chief, dated the 18th of July, 
informed him, that he had, by his conduct in 
tliis instance, not only dissolved the treaty of 
peace, and of subsidiary alliance; but violated, 
in the grossest manner, the law of Nations ; and 
that he considered the British Government was 
at liberty to act towards him in ‘such manner as 
it's interests and security might dictate. Lord 
Lake concluded this letter by remarking, that 
the release and safe conduct of the British Resi- 
dency to his camp, was an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any renewal of amity or intercourse 
between the two States. 

The proceedings of Lord Lake upon this 
(Occasion had been confirmed by Lord Wellesley, 
in a despatch, dated the 25 th of July, which gave 
cover to a letter to Scindiah, signifying the 
complete acquiescence of the Governor General 


Mr. Jenkins. 
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in all the measures which Lord Lake had taken; 
and informing him, that that nobleman was 
vested with the fullest military and political 
powers; and that his acts were as valid, as if 
they proceeded direct from the Supreme Go- 
vernment. 

In this stage of the proceeding Lord Corn- 
wallis arrived ; and immediately addressed a let- 
ter to Scindiah, in which he stated, that it had 
not been his intention to write to him, before he 
heard of his compliance with the request which 
Lord Lake had made, respecting the release of 
tlie acting Resident; but, wishing to manifest 
an inclination for peace, he had been induced to 
address him, in' consequence of a letter from the 
acting Resident, which stated, that his Highness 
had declared his intention to permit him, accom- 
panied by two confidential agents, to join the 
camp of Lord Lake. That Officer, Lord Corn- 
wallis observed, was fully authorized to commu- 
nicate with these agents, on all points connected 
with the welfare of both States. 

A letter from the acting Resident at the 
Court of Scindiah, under date the 1 1th of Sep- 
tember, stated, that that Chief, though he had 
received the letter of Marquis Cornwallis, still 
hesitated in granting him permission to leave 
camp; and, in a letter dated the l&th of tlic 
same month, he transmitted a reply from Don- 
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lut Row Scindiah to Lord Cornwallis’s letter; 
ill which, after many professions of friendship, 
Scindiah observed, that the dismissal of the 
acting Resident was, agreeably to usage, delayed 
until a successor arrived in his camp. 

Though Lord Cornwallis continued for some 
time to think, that the release of the Residency 
with Douliit Row Scindiah was, after the great 
insult which the English Nation had received 
from it’s being plundered and forcibly detained, 
an indispensable preliminary to any negotiation 
with that Chief ; his anxious desire for peace 
subsequently led him, first to a modification, and 
ultimately to a complete alteration, of this sen- 
timent. In a letter, addressed fo Scindiah, he 
informed that Chief, at the same time that he 
urged him to allow the acting Resident to de- 
part, that Lord Lake had been authorized to 
enter into a negotiation with him, on the basis 
of restoring the fortress of Gwalier, and the 
territories of Gohud ; and in his despatch to 
Lord Lake, under date the 19th of September, 
which accompanied the letter to Scindiah, Lord 
Cornwallis expressly states, that though aware 
of the disadvantages of immediately relinquish- 
ing, or even compromising the demand, so re- 
peatedly made for the release of the British. 
Resident; yet, that as he considered it a mere 
point of honour, he would certainly be disposed 
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to do SO, should it ultimately prove to be the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of 
affairs with that Chieftain. No opportunity 
was afforded of judging of the impression, which 
this extreme solicitude for peace would have 
had upon Doulut Row Scindiah ; as a measure 
adopted by Lord Lake had effected the release 
of the acting Resident, before these instructions 
from Lord Cornwallis, upon this point, were 
received. 

Lord Lake had authorized the political Agenf*^ 
of the Governor General, in his camp, to send 
for Moon slice Kavel Nync from Dehli. That 
respectable native had long been one of Doulut 
Row Scindiah’s favourite and confidential ser- 
vants; l)ut had fled from the temporary tyranny 
of that Chiefs father-in-law, Surjee Row Guatka, 
into Ilindoostan. When he arrived in Lord 
Lake’s camp, he was instructed to depute one of 
his relations to Scindiah, to explain to that 
Chief the manner in which he could best open 
a negotiation for an amicable adjustment of 
differences between him and the British Govern- 
ment; and Scindiah, as had been expected, 
caught at this new and unexpected channel of 
communication ; and sent proposals for a settle- 
ment to be laid before the Commander-in-Chief, 
by Kavel Nyne. In answer to tliis overture, 


* Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm. 
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Lord Lake observed, that he could not attend 
to any proposition whatever, till the British 
Residency was released. The consequence was, 
the immediate accomplishment of that object; 
and Mr. Jenkins was on his march to the British 
territories, before the last letter of Lord Corn- 
wallis to Scindiah, upon that subject, reached 
the British camp ; and it was, in consequence, 
not forwarded. 

Lord Cornwallis gave Lord Lake the fullest 
instructions, with respect to the treaty which 
he wished to be concluded with Doulut Row 
Scindiah, in his despatch dated the 19 th of 
^ September. 

In this letter. Lord Cornwallis stated his de- 
cided opinion, that it was desirable to abandon 
the possession of Gwalier and Gohud, inde- 
pendently of any reference to the settlement of 
differences with Scindiah ; and that he conse- 
quently had no hesitation in transferring these 
possessions to Scindiah, after having secured a 
suitable provision for the Ranah of Gohud. 
The Governor General, however, stated, that 
he did not wish to make an unconditional sur- 
render of these Countries, but was desirous 
that Scindiah should be induced, by this mea- 
sure, to relieve the Company from the burden 
of the Jagheers and pensions granted by the 
treaty of peace ; to bear the charge of a suitable 
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establishment for the Ranah of Gohud, and to 
reimburse the public and private losses occa** 
sioned by the plunder of the British Residency. 

It would, the Governor General stated in this 
letter, be in the option of the British Govern- 
ment, to augment the cession to Scindiah by a 
portion of the territory in our possession to the 
westward and southward of Dehli. The expe- 
diency of this measure must, he observed, be 
determined by political considerations ; and, if 
circumstances would admit of it, he added, the 
dissolution of our alliance with the Rajah of 
Jypore, and the amount of tribute, which Scin- 
diah would then be at liberty to demand of that * 
Chief, might be considered as an additional 
benefit, which he would derive from the general 
arrangement. 

Lord Cornwallis, who had appeared from the 
first resolved upon making the Jumnali the 
boundary * of the Company’s possessions, stated 

* Retaining Dehli and Agra, and a small district near the 
latter fortress ; but, as his Lordship was anxious to remove the 
old Emperor from his capital, be probably contemplated, at 
one period, the eventual abandonment of Dehli, An erro** 
ncous idea had been entertained, that the Jumnah river was 
in itself a strong barrier. This Lord Lake corrected in a conv 
niunicalion to Lord Cornwallis, iu which he traiismitted the 
most particular information upon this subject; the result of 
'vliich was, that the Jumnah was only useful as a barrier during 
the rainy season, when jnilitary operations were, from the genc^ 
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in this letter his opinion, that though it would 
be advisable to establish any other, than a 
Mahratta Power to the westward and south- 
ward of Dehli ; yet he should consider even 
that arrangement more expedient, than our 
maintaining any further connexion with the 
territories in question ourselves. The following 
is the basis upon which Lord Cornwallis de- 
sired this ' treaty with Scindiah to be con- 
cluded. 

1st. To make over to Scindiah the posses- 
sions of Gwalier and Gohud. 

“ 2d. To transfer to him, according to the 
provisions of the treaty of peace, the districts 
of Dhoolpoor, Baree, and Rajah Kerrah ; and 
“ to account to Scindiah for the collections 
from those districts, since the peace. I am 
“ aware, Lord Cornwallis states, that this is not 
‘‘ to be considered in the light of a concession; 

but I am willing to relinquish that stipulation 
** of the treaty, which prohibits Scindiah from 
“ stationing a force in those districts; an ob- 
“ ject, which I should suppose to be highly 
“ desirable to that Chieftain, 

ral state of the Country, almost impracticable. It was fordable 
in several places above Agra, even before the 1st of October; 
and could not be looked upon as a boundary of any strength, 
at any place above it’s junction with the Churabul, lor more 
tkan a few weeks of the wet season. 
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” Sd. The eventual restoration of the Jynegur 
tribute, amounting to the annual sum of 
“ three licks of rupees. 

“ 4th. To require from Scindiah his consent 
to the abrogation of the pensions, and to the 
“ resumption of the Jagheers in the Duab, esta- 
“ blished by the treaty of peace. 

5th. To require from Scindiah the relin- 
‘‘ quishment of his claim to the arrears of the 
** pension. 

“ 6th. To demand a compensation for the 
public and private losses sustained by the 
plunder of the Residency. 

• 7th, To require Scindiah to make a pro- 
vision for the Ranah of Gohud, to' the 
extent of two and a half, or three lacks 
‘‘ of rupees per annum.” 

But althougli Lord Cornwallis desired the 
negotiations should be commenced upon this 
basis, he declared his intention of relaxing in 
some of the demands in favour of the Company, 
rather than delay the conclusion of peace ; and, 
to attain that object, he was, he said, ready to 
extend the cessions to Scindiah, should such 
appear necessary for the satisfactory adjustment 
of affairs between the two States. 

It was not, he observed in this communication, 
his intention to renew our defensive engage- 
ments with Scindiah, though he was ready to 
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act in concert with that Chief, as an Ally 
against Holkar, until the latter should be 
brought to reasonable terms. He Stated, in 
these instructions, the grounds upon which he 
was disposed to make that arrangement, which 
annulled the alliance with the Ranah of Gohud. 
These were, the utter incapacity of that Chief 
to rule, and his inability to perform the engage* 
ments, which he had contracted with the Com- 
pany : but he, at the same lime, conceived it 
just, to make a suitable provision for the future 
liberal support of this inefficient Prince. 

Lord Cornwallis also communicated to Lord 
Lake, in this letter, the plan which he had con- 
templated for disposing of the 'conquered Coun- 
tries southward and westward of Dehli, which 
was ; to give part of them to the several Chief- 
tains,* for whom we were bound to provide, on 
condition of their not claiming our protection ; 
and dividing the remainder between the Rajahs 
of Macherry and Bhurtpore, on their agreeing 
to relinquish the alliances, which they had 
formed with the British Government. 

The territories of these Chieftains would, his 
Lordship thought, so extended, constitute the 
desired barrier between the possessions of Scin- 

* Commanders of corps of native horse, and others, who had, 
by their defection from our enemies, or by their services during 
the war, entitled themselves to reward. 
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diah in Hindoostan, and those of the Company 
in the Duab ; and, in the reduced state of 8o}n- 
diah’s power, he thought it not improbable^ that 
these Rajahs might be able to oppose him ; par- 
ticularly if aided by the independent Jagheer- 
dars. At ail events, his Lordship declared^ that 
he was satisfied of the expediency of even ad- 
mitting the power of Dowlut Row Scindiah 
into the territories in question ; rather than that 
we should preserve any control over, or con- 
nexion with, them. But Scindiah’s endea- 
vours,” his Lordship adds, to wrest those 
territories from the hands of the Rajahs of 
Macherry and Bhurtpore, may be expected to 
lay the foundation of interminable contests ; 

“ which will afford ample and permanent em- 
ployment to Scindiah: and, under any cir- 
cumstances, I cannot,” he adds, “ admit the 
apprehension of any hostile attempts on the 
“ part of Scindiah against the British posses- 
“ sions in the Duab ; still less should I deem it 
“ probable, in the event of his rendering the 
“ Chiefs of Macherry and Bhurtpore his per- 
pctual enemies, which must be the conse- 
“ quqnce of his endeavours to deprive them of 
a portion of their dominions.” 

Lord Lake, in his reply to these instructions, 
referred to a letter which he had before written 
to Lord Cornwallis, on the subject of the great 

D D 
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benefits, which must result to the Company's 
territories from the complete expulsion of the 
Mahrattas from Hindoostan : and stated his 
perfect conviction, (founded upon his local ex- 
perience,) that the maintenance of the strong 
boundary, which we possessed, would soon 
cause the Mahrattas to abandon every idea of 
attacking our Provinces in that quarter ; which 
he was fully persuaded they never would do, if 
permitted, to possess territory in Hindoostan, or 
to employ their armies against the petty States 
or Jagheerdars immediately west of the Junv 
nah. .Lord Lake, in this despatcli, stated tlie 
numefems reasons, which convinced his judg- 
ment, that, if the British protection was with- 
drawn from those petty States, they would 
either be subdued by Doulut Row Scindiah, or 
some other Chief; who would found on their 
ruins a Power, formidable, from it’s strength 
and local situation, to the British Government. 

Lord Lake observed in this letter, that the 
armies of Scindiah and Holkar had compara- 
tively few Mahrattas * in them, and were mostly 

* This extraordinary composition of the armies of the different 
Mahratta Chiefs, while it led to very false conctu‘iion«|respect- 
ingthe actual military strength of that Nation, was one, among 
many other causes, which prevented their combinatipn. It was, 
indeed, a radical cause of their division and ruin : fpt the facl; 
was,- that the Mahrattas, originally inlmtiijets of one of the 
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fbriippsecl of Rajpoots and MahomedsthSjviiative^ 
of Hindoostan ; most of whom had retunie«|, |p 
their homes, or entered into the service of iHe 
British Government : and he was satisfied^- that 
they might, by a liberal line of policy, be, with- 
in a very short period, detached from their 
habits, and rendered useful subjects. But every f 
plan of this nature would, he conceived, be 
completely frustrated, if the territories west of 
the Jumnah were permitted to become a* scene 
of perpetual warfare and contest; or if th^fell 
under the dominion of any one native ptmee, 
whose views were directed to plunder ani^ con- 
quest. In either of tliosc cases* the habits of 
this tribe of men would be perpetuated, .^nahd 
hordes of plunderers would be formed, to 
join the first bold adventurer, who offered 
lead them from the Countries, which their 


divisions of India, taking ad\antage tie decline of th^ 

Empire, had spread their power over the greatest that 

vast Peninsula ; but, like every barbarous Nation, which car-» 
ries with it nothing but force to etfcct conquest, it was weakened ’ 
by extension; and tlic descendants of tho^ Chiefeywl^o first Jeid, , 
Mahratta armies into distant Countries, havb of, late led bands' 
of foreigners, to plunder and desolate the Province^ qf tt^ir an- ^ 
ecstors: and all the ravages, which ^is race forl^ly t^ninut- 
ted on other parts of India, have, w'ithin these few yek^rheei^ 
amply revenged upon their own ‘Couniry;by 
mauns, and RaJpootS,^ led by>:Mahratta ‘ . 
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bad Wasted, into the neighbouring rich 
ao<J,'fertile Provinces of the Company. 

These, Lord Lake observed in this letter, 
were liis sentiments upon this subject, in a po- 
litical point of view. He next proceeded to 
consider it’s practiability, and whether it could 

be carried, into execution, without a violation 

of the ^ith of the English Nation, and the 
fideepest injury to the honour and reputation of 
;"^j,$tate. After a full explanation 
|^u;^ds-,upon which his opinions on this head 
he stated his conviction, that the 
pian^ wlich Lord Cornwallis had in contempla- 
impracticable, by other means than 
llplpf loading the revenues of the Company’s 
3lerritoriw to a ^eat amount, with the compen- 
sajtipps , which , must be made to those, from 
S(il]^p^,cojiriderations of policy had made that 
to withdraw it’s protection. 

.i 'lT.ani? folly satisfied,” Lord Lake remarks 
in tbiil letter, “ that no inducement whatever 
>».would‘make,the lesser Eajahs in this quarter 
“ Tenpnnce t^ benefit of the protection of the 
“ Britl ^-5 Goyernment • ^ proposition, 

“ ev^, fo minds the utmost 

‘‘ alarm /'^licy woujd, I fear, conside# Jt “ 
prelude to thjsU bepg, sacrificed to tpe, o J®® 
« <^4taiwn^ i)eweyi{|fo the^rtttas j nor 
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“ would it, as far as I can judge, be poMb}( 

“ any explanation, to remove frotii their 
“ an impression so injurious to the honour and 
" reputation of the British Government. 

“ Not one of the Chiefs,” his Lordship adds^ 
“ who have claims upon thje BrWshi' Poverrt!!; 
“ ment, and whom it appefirs td be j^dUr Lor#*' 
“ ship’s intention to settle to the West of the 
“ Jumnah, would ever consent to be provide# 
“ for in the Country of any of the Raja||^ 

“ cept under a guarantee, that wouh 
“ thousand times more embarrassing,- ^ 

“ settlement under the direct 
“ British Government : and, on the gift 
“ I do not believe lliat any of 
“ would be able to maintain thems^!^^^^^^ 
“ even a short period, against the 
“ lished local authorities, if the proteetl 
“ the British Government waS witbidran^f^ 

Lord Lake, in this letter, report^ 
gress made in the negotiation with!? 
and expressed his regret, that 
capacity of the Ranah of Gol 
defeated all the objeeft, which 
from the arrangement made 
fully concurred with the Mdrquyi^ 
the opinion, that, though' ju^| 
for the abrog^ion of that allif 
to obtain the eda^nt pfjjjBili 
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l>f his condition, from a power he was unequal 
to.exercise, to one more suited to his weajc and 
inefficient character. 

As some serious discussions took place, at 
this period, < respecting our connexion with the 
Rajah Jyppre; will be necessary to trace, 
in a few words, the rise and nature of that 
‘ialliance. 


The Rajah of Jypore, who is one of the prin- 
^“Rajpoot Chiefs, who possess that tract of 
' which divides Malwah from Hindoo- 

very early in the war with Scin- 
alliance with the English Govern- 
general conditions of this alliance 
lUSl'e been described. The Rajah had certainly 
•bn many occasions deviated from both the letter 
of this engagement. But, at the mo- 
^|^|^j|irhen both Scindiah and Holkar were on 
^^^htiers of Jypore, and the Bombay army 
to Tonk Rampoorah, a place im- 
^l^^t^y inthe vicinity of the capital of the 


ah, fronijWhose territories it drew most of it's 


Lake conceived it consistent 
'with^|^;|^licy to r^ieve the solicitude, 

io,ii^lG^p,^ rapressed, respecting the ci|ti* 
might attend, the wavering ; 
had pursued j,^^d he direej^d 




Opportunity, which he hoped he would 
lect,. of proving himself worthy of the frieid^i 
ship and support of the British Government. 

After Lord Lake had made this communica- 
tion to the agent of the Rajah of Jypore, he rer 
ceived a letter from Lord Cornwallis, ui^der datd 
the 3d of August, on the subject of this alliancer 
Lord Cornwallis stated in this despatch hid 
opinion, that the Rajah of Jypore, so far from 
performing his engagements ^yith the Company, 
had favoured the cause of the enemy and he, 
therefore, considered the alliance dissolved : .ai^d 
as he saw nothing but inconvenience 
barrassment from the connexion, it had,^ he 
served, been resolved by Government/.; not to 


repel any aggression, that Scindiah Of Holkai 
might make on the territories of Jypore,: % 
Lord Lake was instructed to transmit^efe^ll 
to Major General Jones, who compai^i^'^ 
Bombay army, (then cantoned on 
of the Jypore State,) not to give the 
aid, in the event of an attack frmj|][ 
tas; as the Governor GreneraL’m^)Ci^|jili^H 
resolved to abandon the 
Cornwallis stated in these 
was thought impolitic to 
of Jypore the dissolution 
ga^cnients,- as such a 
the actual 'Situation 
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|j^t disadvantage to the interests of the British 
'Government The Resident at the Court of 
the Rajah of Jypore was therefore to be in* 
formed of the resolution, which the Governor 
General in Council had taken, respecting the 
alliance, and desired to make no communication 
whatever upon the subject; but he wls in- 
'structed not to give the Rajah of Jypore any 
^"promise of aid from British troops, in the event 
of his territories being invaded by Scindiah, 
holkar, or any other Chief. 

Lord Lake, after the measures which he had 
adopted, felt the greatest embarrassment on re- 
ceiving these orders; and immediately commu- 
. Ricated to Lord Cornwallis the nature of those 
' assurances of continued support and friendship, 
which circumstances had induced him to make 
to the Rajah of Jypore ; on the condition of that 
Frmce meriting, by his future conduct, the pro- 
of the British Government. 

^ WJi0 Lord Lake, subsequently to this com- 
%r^ication, received information, in a letter 
Jst of October, from the Resident at 
Jyporej that Holkar was advancing through the 
. territories, Jypore towards the Company’s 
^fentier'; apd that the Rajah did not seem in- 
to opj^si him, but was employing the 
part of his army towards effecting the 
suhbiiwit^ J)l>iect, of his marriage wjth the 
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daughter of the Ranah of Oudepore ; headdre^jl 
a letter to the Rajah, in which, after reci^ituV 
lating the various instances in which he had 
violated his engagements, and informing him, 
that it was probable the Governor General 
would issue immediate orders for the abandon* 
ment of such an useless and burthensome connex- 
ion, he stated, that it was probable General 
Jones’s army would soon move against Holkar; 
ijin which case the Rajah might yet retrieve his 
^credit, by a hearty co-operation with that Offi- 
cer; and by adopting the most active and effi- 
cient measures for securing him those supplies, 
which were necessary to his army. 

This measure was not only in consistency 
with the line of proceeding, which Lord Lake 


had adopted towards the Rajah of Jypore ; but 
was, from the actual situation of the enemy» 
and of our forces, quite essential to the suoeest 
of the opening campaign ; and it was 
with the completest effect. The Resi^ei^^ 
the Court of Jypore informed Lord LaHe, 
despatch, under date the Ifith of nctf.tw.r 
the Rajah, as soon as he received l)is L^^S 
letter, had abandoned his favouritjR 
marching a force towards Qudppn^'‘|^-'^'|^. 
pared a detachment to join' 
army, with which he co-operated, ip .ffe' 
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Sjealous and decided manner during the remain- 
der of the war with Holkar.^ 

Lord Cornwallis had, upon Lord Lakes report, 
suspended the execution of the measures, whic|i 
he had taken regarding the dissolution of this 
connexion. It was concluded, therefore, by 
Lord Lake, that the Rajah of Jypore had, by 
his complete fulfilment of the conditions pro- 
posed to him, fully entitled himself to the rank, 
which he before held, of an intimate and faith* 
fill Ally of the British Government. 

Lord Cornwallis took, during his last Admi- 
nistration of British India, no measures of any 
importance with the Courts of Hyderabad, Poo- 
nah, and Berar. He addressed, on his arrival 
at Fort William, letters to each of these Rulers, 
reminding them of the principles of his former 
Government; professing the greatest modera- 
tion, and a desire to remove from their minds 
those impressions, which late events might have 
produced. The general tenor of these letters 
was no doubt calculated to convey a belief, that 
the measures of Lord Wellesley had been con- 
demned, and that another system was to be 
pursued : and in one instance, at the Court of 
^Berar,: this proceeding gave rise to a long anej 
yc^tious discussion, between the Rajah and 
Resident; the former contending, 
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that it was evidently Lord Cornwallis’s itiien- ' 
tion, from the expression of his letter, to restore' 
affairs in India to that posture in which he had 
left them in 1793,* which included the restora- 
tion of Berar, Cuttack, and all the possessions 
which this Chief had lost since that period. 

No negotiation was carried on with Jeswunt 
Row Holkar while Lord Cornwallis lived; but 
that nobleman gave general instructions to Lord 
Lake respecting the conduct of any settlement f 
with that Chief, which he desired should be 
made upon the general basis of leaving him in 
possession of the territories of the Holkar family, 
on his affording the British Government reason- 
able security for his fu ture conduct. But no oppor- 
tunity occurred, even of making any proposition 
to this Chief; who, accompanied by a compg-*:^ 
ratively small number of distressed and dis- 
heartened adherents, advanced through the bat- 
ren Provinces to the north west of Dehli, ipto 


* 'I'lic Rajah of Rerar, in speaking upon this subject* 
tinctly stated, that when Lord Cornwallis had, of his own/fiPBe' 
will, wiiiten to him, expressing great grief at his reduc^ ‘ 
tion, and a desire to renew the ties of friendship with >tjie ^ 

ancient footing, and a determination to make restitution to tbe^ 
utmost extent, which good faith would permit-; that lie had, ob / 
the strength of this declaration, expected the restoration of all’ 
his lost territories. ^ ^ - - 
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tlie Provinces of the Punjaub,'**' about the period 
of Lord Corn\^allis’s death. 

Lord Cornwallis appears, from his first dc* 
spatches to the Court of Directors, to have been 
very anxious to adopt such measures as he 
deemed calculated to relieve the finances of the 
Company from that embarrassment, which was 
the inevitable consequence of the wars in which 
we had been, and were engaged ; but it was of 
course impossible to n^ake any reductions of con- , 
^qence in our military establishments f before 
the war was completely at an end, as it’s sucf 

• TOs extensive and fertile Country is inhabited by SiekJjs, 
an extraordinary race ; of whom a very full account is given in 
Ac eleventh volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

f JIuch has been said respecting the enormous expense of 
ihe irregular horse with Lord Lake’s army ; and this large item 
itJ'thc military disbursements attracted the parly attention of 
Comw'allis : but it is to be recollected, that it only began 
to be heavy, when the retreat of Holkar from Hindoostan occa^ 
aioned the defection of almost all the Chiefs belonging to that 
Country : who, with their numerous followers, joined the Bn- 
tiab army. The heaviest amount of this temporary disburse- 
meirt was live lacks and eighty-three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine rupees four anas and three pice per month, which 
did not continue for more than three months. It's reduction 
was in progress before Lord Cornwallis's arrival: and this 
charge was, in September 1806, reduced to three lacks and 
ninaty-thousand four hundred end fifty-five rupees nine anas ; 

^ Dauber, to two lacks nineteen thousand six hundred and 
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<!essful termination depended upon the effici^ 
ency of the army, and it’s equipt^ents. 

The health of Lord Cornwallis, which Was in 
a declining state when he left England, became 
worse from the period he left Fort William to 
join the army in the upper Provinces,* and his 
existence terminated at Gazeepore, near Benares, 
on the Ath of October 1805 . 

Thus closed the life of this distinguished iuA 
bleman ; whose memory will be revered as long 
as the sacred attributes of virtue and ,patrioj^s<n 
slall command the approbation of mai^itm ^ 
a dignified' simplicity of character, he ;^ided‘ a 
soundness of understanding and a Strength of 
judgment, which admirably fitted him fof 'th^ 
exercise of both civil and military power t and 
his first Administration of the British Empire 
India must ever be a theme of just and unqdj^ 
lified applause. His second was of too shd^t'-i’ 

sixty-seven rupees and ten anas ; and in February, 1807, to 
sum under one lack of rupees. 

* In the weak state in which he was during the last month cil 
his existence, it is hardly possible to conceive how he was able 
to transact any business of importance. He continued tfafi 
greatest part of the morning in a condition of weakim op* 
preaching to insensibility : towards the evening he revived sO 
much, as to be dressed, to hear the despatches which had been 
received, and to give instructions respecting such as ta.be 
written , and his mind is stated, by those who attended hias^^ 
ave retained, even in this state, much of it’s wpnted force,' 
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diiration to make it possible to judge of^the qp^nt 
* sequences with which it would have beqn 
tended; and it is perhaps probable, that the, 
evil effects of those concessions, which he 
seemed disposed to make, would have been cor- 
xected by his great personal reputation ; as every 
State in India was aware of his character, and 
of that spirit and promptness with which he 
formerly asserted the honour and interests 
of the British Government. But however much 
many may question the policy of some of the 
last acts of this nobleman, or speculate upon 
the 'catsSsr which produced such an apparent 
deviation from the l)igh and unyielding spirit 
of bis former Administration;" no man can 
doubt the exalted purity of the motive, which 
led him to revisit that Country. Loaded with 
years, as he was with honour, he desired that 
bis, life should terminate, as it liad commenced ; 
and he died, as lie had lived, in the active ser- 
vice of his Country. 

After the death of Lord Cornwallis, Sir 
Oeorge Barlow ”^ succeeded, by a provisional 

* Sir George Barlow is a ci\il siTvant of the Honourable 
Company. He recoiTnnendcd himself to the notice of his supe- 
riors, by an able and honourable discharge of the various subor- 
4in.atc offices, which he fdled before he reached the high station 
of GjEfVi^rnor General. He was actively employed, under Lord 
Cornwallis, in introducing the code of regulations for the ciul 
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appointiS^itet, to the Administration of the af- 
4irs of British India. It is not intended to , 
give a narrative of his Government futther 
than to the termination of the treaties of pea^ 
with Doulut Row Scindiah and Jeswunt Row 
Holkar; which engagements I shall proceed to 
notice ; stating, at the same time, such facts, as 
are calculated to elucidate the principles upon 
, which they were formed ; and the geneml con^ 
dition of India at this epoch.* , 

The instructions which Sir Georgp Barlow 
gave to Lord Lake, for the conclusion of the 
treaty with Scindiah, in no respect differed in 
principle from those given upon the .same 
points by Lor.d Cornwallis, He indeed ex- 
pressed, in his first communication to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, his resolution to follo^: fc|ie 
steps of that nobleman ; and his conviction, that 
the public interests would be best promoted, by 
oiir throwing off, at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod, all connexion with the petty States west 

Ailmmistration of the teriitorics of Bengal ; and filled the 
of Chief Secretary to Government under Lord Teignmouth ^ 
Lord Wellesley, before he was raised to the Supreme Council, 
of which he was a member during the four last years of the Ad- 
ministration of the latter nobleman. 

* Almost the whole of the public corres'pondontje down to 
this date, is, I imagine, in one shape or another, already befojt 
the public. \ . 
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of the Jumnah, limiting our boundafj^ to tlat" 
river, and a line of territory not exceeding eight 
or ten miles in breadth on it’s right bank ; and-, 
trusting, in a great degree, for our future secu- 
rity, to the contests of our neighbours. Upon 
this principle, while he desired to be free of all 
defensive engagements with Scindiah, he ex- 
pressed himself more desirous of a peace with 
Holkar, than of the complete reduction of that 
Chief. 

On the; 23 d of November, a treaty was con- 
cluded by the political Agent* of the Governor 
General (acting under the authority of Lord 
Lake), and Moonsbee Kavel Nyne, whom Dou- 
lut Row Scindiah had appointed his Agent, and 
vested with full powers j of which the follow- 
ing ai e the heads 

Every patt of the treaty of Surjee Anjengaum, 
except what might be altered by this treaty, 
was to remain in force. 

Although the Honourable Company did not 
acknowledge that Scindiali possessed any claim 
to Gohud and Gwalier, under the abirve- 
mentioned treaty ; yet, from considerations of 
friendship, they agreed to cede to him Gwalier, 
and such parts of the territories of Gohud, as 
were described in an accompanying schedule. 


* Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm, 
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Sciudiali relinquished all claim to the pensions 
granted tadliFerent Officers of his Court by the 
original treaty of peace, to the amount of fifteen 
lacks annually. 

The Company agreed to pay the arrears of 
those pensions up to the 31st of December 
1805; and the balance due upon the revenues 
of Dhoolpoor, Barree, and Rajah Kerrah, up to 
the same date; making deductions on the fol- 
lowing heads ; — 

1st. Pensions forfeited by Bappoo' Scindiah, 
and Sudashes Row, by acts of hostility towards 
the British Government, to be stopped from the 
date of their hostility. 

2d. Plunder of the British Residency. 

3d. Cash advanced by Mr. Jenkins to parties 
of the Maharajah’s horse. 

4th. Charges of collection, &c. for the Pro** 
vinces of Dhoolpoor, Barree, and Rajah Kerrah. 

The River Chumbul* was to form the 


* The Cluimbul was not taken as a boundary from it's being 
of any use as a barrier, but as a distinct line of demaication j 
an object of the greatest consequence, to prevent future discus- 
sions with a Power of the nature of that of a Mahratta Chief. 
I'his article was considered by Lord Lake to be more essential, 
at the time when this treaty was concluded, from his conceiving 
that the maintenance of our alliance with the Slate of Jypore 
was, under the conduct which the Rajah had lately pursued, a 

matter of course. 
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boundary betwreen the two States, from the city 
of Kottah to the West, to the limits of the 
territories of Gohud to the east ; Doulut Row 
Scindiah was to have no claims whatever to the 
northward of that river ; and the Honourable 
Company, in like manner, to have no claims to 
the southward of that extent of it’s course. The 
Talook of Bhadek"* and Sooseperarah, which 
are on the banks of the Jumnah, to remain, 
notwithstanding, in the possession of the 
Honourable Company. 

By the preceding articles, Scindiah resigned 
all claims and pretensions on the Countries of 
Boondee, Sumedee, Dhoolpoor, Barree, and Ra- 
jah Kerrah. 

The Company granted to the Maharajah, per- 
sonally and exclusively, the sum of four lacks 
of rupees annually; and assigned within their 
territories in Hindoostan, a Jagheer, to the 
amount of two lacks of rupees per annum, to 
Baezah Bhye, wife to Doulut Row Scindiah; 
and another, of one lack per annum, to Chum- 
nab Bhye, daughter of that Chief. 

The Company also engaged to enter into no 

* The small and unproductive districts of Bhadek and Soose- 
perarah, though to the northward of the Chumbul, were granted 
to the Company, as being on the banks of the Jumnah, and pre- 
serving the communication from th^ Proviricc of Agra to Burt* 
dlecund. 
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treaties with the Rajahs of Oiulepofe and. Joud- 
pore, and K.ottah, or other Chiefs tributaries to 
Doulut Row Scindiah in Malwah, Mewar, or 
Merwar; and in no shape to interfere with the 
settlement, which Scindrali may make with 
those Chiefs. 

In tlie event of the conclusion of a peace 
witli Jeswunt Row I^olkar, the Company en- 
gaged not to restore to him, or desire to b© 
restored to him, any of the possessions of the 
Holkar family in the Province of Malwah, lying 
between the rivers Taptie and Chumbul, whicli 
may have been taken by Doulut Row Scindiah ; 
nor to interfere in the disposal of those Pro^ 
vinces : and consider Scindiah at liberty to rtiake 
what arrangement he pleases with Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, or any branch of the family, respecting 
it’s claims to any tribute or territorial posses- 
sions north of the river Taptie, and south of the 
river Chumbul : but it was clearly to be under- 
stood, that the British Government would not 
take any part in any dispute or war, which may 
be the consequence of such arrangement. 

A stipulation was made in this treaty, by 
which Scindiah agreed never to admit Surjee* 

* This atrocious character had been declared a public enemy 
by the British Government : and this article, which was a com- 
plete vindication of our insulted honour, was confirmed, and ond 
of a similar nature was inserted in the treaty Concluded with 
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Row Ghautka to share in his councils, or ta 
hoUl any public employihent under his Govern- 
ment 

In addition to the Jagheers given to Scindiah 
and his family by this treaty, estates to an 
amount of upwards of three lacks of rupees 
were given to the chief OflScers of his Court : 
but, calculating the cessions to the northward 
of the Chumbul, which Scindiah had made by 
this treaty, at seven lacks of rupees, and the 
Jagheer or pension which was to be assigned to 
the Ranah of Gohud, at three lacks, the Com- 
pany gained by the treaty, in lieu of the cession 
of Gwalier and Gohud, a revenue of upwards of 
eight lacks of rupees per annum, which was 
nearly the amount of the subsidy settled in 
the treaty with the Ranah of Gohud. 

Sir George Barlow did not altogether approve 
this treaty ; and though he expressed his high 
satisfaction at the readiness with which Doulut 
Row Scindiah had consented to withdraw from 
any concern in the affairs of Hindoostan to the 
northward of the Chumbul, he stated in the 
most decided manner his conviction, that the 


Holkar : but a few months afterwards, on a report that Surjee 
Row Ghautka was about to join Holkar, the abrogation of these 
articles was directed, as it was feared they might lead to an em- 
barrassment, which it was deemed (agreeably to the policy of 
the day) prudent to avoid. 
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actual condition of our affairs confirmed the 
policy and expediency of the principles upon 
which he had it in contemplation to effect a 
final arrangement, with respect to the Chief- 
tains and territories west of the Jumnah. 
He was fully satisfied, he informed Lord Lake, 
that, when these arrangements were carried 
into execution, they would constitute a degree 
of security against all hostile attempts, which 
could not be augmented, though it might be 
impaired, by the preservation of our alliances 
with the petty States west of the Jumnah. 

Sir George Barlow thought, that, with the 
exception of the defensive alliances subsisting 
between the British Government and the great 
Powers of India, it was for the interest and 
security of the Company to limit all relations 
with the surrounding States, to those of general 
amity and friendship ; and to trust the safety of 
it’s territorial possessions to the supremacy of 
our power, a well regulated system of defence, 
and a revival of those contests and commotions 
which formerly prevailed among the States of 
Hindoostan. 

Under such circumstances, the Governor 
General conceived that the fifth and sixth 
articles of the treaty might preclude the 
accomplishment of this general system, as 
they imposed upon us an obligation to pro- 
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tecfc from Scindiah’s encroachments, all the 
States and Chieftains *to the north of the 
Chumbul, from Kottah to the Jumnah/ 

In order to remedy the inconvenience, which 
the Governor General apprehended from this 
arrangement, he transmitted, to be annexed to 
the treaty, declaratory articles to the following 
purport : — 

1st. That Scindiah ceded to the Honourable 
Company all the territory north of the river 
Chumbul; that is to say, the whole of the dis- 
tricts of DhooJpoor, Barree, and Rajah Kerrah ; 
and the Company gave up all claim to any rule, 
tribute, or possessions, on the south bank of that 
river. The Talooks, however, of Bhadek and 
Sooseperarah, on the banks of the Jumnah, 
remained in possession of the Company. 

2d. That the Company, from friendship to 
Scindiah, agreed to pay to him the annual sum 
of four lacks of rupees.*— Also, that they as- 
signed, within their territories in Hindoostan, 
a Jagheer, amounting to a revenue of two lacks 
of rupees per annum, to Baezah Bhye, the wife 
of Scindiah ; and a Jaghcer, amounting to one 
lack of rupees per annum, to Chummah Bhye, 
the daughter of that Chief. 

The intention of these articles was, as has 
been stated, to supersede the dperation of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh articles of tfie treaty i 
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and they were to be delivered to Moonshe^ 
Kavel Nyne with the ratified treaty of peace* 

The Governor General was also desirous of 
ceding the districts of Tonk Rampoorah to 
Scindiah, in lieu of the four lacks of rupees per 
annum, to which that Chief became personally 
entitled by the treaty ; and he conceived this 
cession more desirable, as the territory in ques- 
tion was formerly possessed by Holkar ; and it’s 
cession to Scindiah would tend to confirm and 
perpetuate an opposition of interests between 
those Chieftains. 

The remaining parts of the treaty were en- 
tirely approved by the Governor General ; who 
stated ill this despatch, that he was, after the 
maturest deliberation, satisfied of the policy and 
expediency of dissolving the alliance with the 
State of Jypore ; but would defer, to a subsc: 
quent despatch, the communication of the line 
and mode in which this arrangement ought 
to be carried into execution. 

Lord Lake immediately communicated the 
declaratory articles to Moonshee Kavel Nyne} 
and proposed the exchange of Tonk Ran> 
poorah for the pecuniary stipend of four lacks 
per annum, which it was agreed by that treaty 
to pay Scindiah. To this proposition, however, 
Kavel Nyne said his master would not agree j 
and he added his conviction, that he would no|; 
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accept the districts of Tonk Rampoorah, if given 
gratis; as such an act would form an insur- 
mountable bar to any reconciliation between 
him and Holkar. Kavel Nyne earnestly recom- 
mended, that the declaratory articles should not 
be sent to Doulut Row Scindiah till a British 
Resident had reached the Court of that Chief, 
who could furnish the requisite explanations 
jespecting them, and satisfy Scindiah’s mind 
with regard to the meaning and intent of that 
policy by which they had been dictated. As 
there appeared much good sense in this opinion, 
Lord Lake informed the Governor General, that 
he had delayed their transmission ; and took 
this oppprtnnity of again urging to Sir George 
Barlow, the necessity of some modification of 
the general principles, which he had laid down 
for his guidance. Lord Lake, in this letter, 
dwelt upon the grounds, which had led him to 
insist upon the Chuinbul being the line of de- 
fnarcation between the two States; and observed, 
that the territories of the Boondee Rajah, which 
were immediately to the northward of the 
Chumbul (opposite to Kottah), though small, 
both in revenue and extent, were very import- 
ant, as they commanded a principal pass into 
^indoostan ; and that the Company was, in his 
opinion, bound to, defend and protect that Ra? 
jah for his uniform friendly conduct ; and par- 
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ticulariy for the great aid, which he had the 
courage to give Colonel Monson, during his 
retreat ; by which conduct he had exposed 
himself to the vengeance of Jeswunt Row 
Holkar, who was known to cherish the most 
inveterate hostility against this petty Chief. 
From this fact, Lord Lake observed, that he had 
always imagined, that under any arrangement, 
which might eventually be made with Jeswunt 
Row Holkar, it would be difficult, consistently 
with a due regard for the honour and reputation 
of the British Government, to give the Boondee 
Rajah over to the rage of that Chief; and he 
had therefore thought it would be desirable to 
release him altogether from Mahratta power and 
influence. 

Lord Lake stated in this despatch, that he 
had viewed the assent given by Scindiah, to 
retire altogether from Hindoostan northward of 
the Chumbul, as an unequivocal and complete 
acknowledgment of our established power and 
superiority ; and gave it as his opinion, that no 
secure or honourable peace could be concluded 
with Holkar, which did not contain a similar 
concession. For, though (his Lordship remarked 
in this communication) it was possible that the 
British territories might experience an increased 
security from the remote contests of the prinpL 
pal Mahratta Chiefs, he was satisfied, that if 
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Scindiah and Holkar were allowed to renew 
their claims upon any of the States immediately 
west of the Jumnah, and to mix in their dis^ 
putes, there would be a serious danger of reviv- 
ing ambitious hopes, which were now completely 
extinguished, and of causing another contest 
for that supremacy, which was now so fully 
acknowledged. 

These opinions had no effect whatever in 
changing, or even modifying, the resolutions of 
the Governor General ; who, though he admit- 
ted the great attention, which was due to the 
local experience of Lord Lake, deemed it his 
duty to adhere to those general principles by 
which he had determined to regulate his con- 
duct in this proceeding; and the declaratory 
articles were forwarded to Doulut Row Scin- 
diah, with a letter from Sir George Barlow to 
that Chief, explanatory of their nature and 
object. 

' Lord Lake was, during the period of these 
discussions, in pursuit of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
whose last campaign was only a flight before 
the British army ; which, leaving our own Pro- 
vinces, pursued him as far as the banks of the 
Beeah* (or Hyphases); where Holkar, reduced 
to the extreme of distress, sent agents to Lord 

■* One of the five rivers which run through the Country of 
the Punjaub. 
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Lake, to solicit peace. The following is an 
abstract of the conditions, which were offered 
for his acceptance : — 

That he should renounce all right to the disv 
tricts of Tonk Rampoorah, Boondee, &c., and 
places north of the Chumbul. 

The C ompaiiy would agree not to interfere 
with any Rajahs, or other dependants of the 
Holkar family, south of the Chumbul; and to 
restore, eighteen months after the conclusion of 
the treaty, Chandore, Gaulnah, and other forts 
and districts south of the Taptie and Goudavery, 
belonging to the Holkar family, which we had 
concjuered and occupied, provided the conduct 
of Jeswunt Row Holkar was such as to satisfy 
the English Government of his amicable inteiv 
tions towards us and our Allies. 

Holkar was to renounce all claims upon 
Koonah and Bundlecund ; and all claims what- 
ever upon the British Government and it’s 
Allies. * ; 

He also engaged to entertain no Europeans 
in his service, without the consent of the 
British Government. 

Surjee Row Ghautka was never to be admit* 
ted into bis councils or service. 

Jeswunt Row Holkar was, on these condi- 
tions, to be allowed to return to Hindoostan ; 
lint a route was prescribed, by which he was to 
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avoid injuring the territory of the British Go- 
vernment, and it’s Allies. 

These articles were, with a very few and un- 
essential modifications, after a short negotiation 
between the Agent* of the Governor General, 
and the Vakeels of Holkar, reduced into a treaty 
of peace, which was confirmed on the 7th of 
January by that Chief ; to whom, in fact, the 
Commander-in-Chief dictated this peace, which 
was of course formed agreeably to the general 
tenor of the instructions of the Governor 
General. 

Sir George Barlow considered this treaty as 
highly honourable and advantageous to the 
British Government; but, though he had be- 
fore instructed the Commander-in-Chief to in- 
sist upon the cession of the Provinces of Tonk 
Rampoorah, he stated in his communication 
upon this subject, that a resolution had been 
taken, with a view to an arrangement with 
Scindiah, respecting tficse Provinces ; but, as he 
found that impossible, and that no State or 
Chief would venture to take them without a 
guarantee, we were, he conceived, reduced to 
the necessity of either guaranteeing these dis- 
tricts, or keeping them ourselves; and, as nei- 
ther of these measures were consistent with 


LiieutcQant Colonel Malcolm* 
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those general principles of policy, which he had 
resolved to pursue, he determined to annul the 
provisions of the second article of the treaty, 
and restore them to Holkar : and for that pur- 
pose he returned the treaty, with a declaratory 
article annexed, by which a recession of these 
valuable Provinces was made to Jeswunt Row 
Holkar ; and the Boondee Rajah was also aban- 
doned. Lord Lake endeavoured, but in vain, 
to alter the sentiments of the Governor General 
relative to this principle of concession to Scin- 
diah and Holkar; and to prevail upon him not 
to withdraw our protection from those petty 
Chiefs, whom he thought entitled to it by their 
conduct and attachment. He was particularly 
desirous, for reasons before stated, to obtain 
protection for the Rajah of Boondee : but Sir 
George Barlow was inflexible in the course he 
had adopted ; and considered any deviation 
from it would be not only inconsistent with that 
system of policy, which h"e judged it his duty 
to pursue, but could not fail of producing at an 
early period the most serious political emlwrrass- 
ment. 

It has been before stated, that the Governor 
General had signified his intention of dissolving 
the alliance with the Rajah of Jypore. The 
moment Lord Lake received this intimation, he 
represented to Sir George Barlow, that, though 
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t}]e Rajath s former conduct had been directly 
contrary to good faith, and though that Prince 
had acted, upon Itbc; occasion of HolkaPs ad- 
vancing into Hindoostan, in a manner which 
was at variance with his engagement, the im- 
portance of his co-operation in the approaching 
campaign had appeared so great, that he had 
been induced not only to promise, that he 
would entirely pass over the former conduct of 
tjhe Rajah ; but had, by continued assurances of 
friendship and protection, endeavoured to excite 
him to a zealous fulfilment of his engagements. 
In the accomplishment of this object, Lord 
^^ake observed, he had fully succeeded; and tlic 
consequence was, that a Critisli army, under 
Major General Jones, was, by the Rajah of 
Jypore’s aid, and the ample supplies which his 
Country furnished, enabled to maintain a posi- 
tion of the greatest consc(|ucnce to the success 
of the general operations of the war: and he 
had no doubt, from the communications which 
be had received from General Jones, tliat had 
Holkar attempted to retreat, as was expected, in 
the direction of the position which that Officers 
army occupied, the co-operation of the Rajahs 
troops, who had joined his camp, would have 
been eflicient. The sincerity and good faith 
with which the State of Jy pore had acted at this 
crisis, was, Lord Lake stated, mo^t sttongly 
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corroborated by the letters received from 
General Jones, which had led to his addressing 
the Rajah in a style, which he never would have 
tised, had he not conceived that the circum-- 
stances he had mentioned would have changed 
those intentions which Government previously 
entertained of dissolving the alliance. 

Lord Lake stated his opinion, that, although 
there inignt be sufficient grounds for opening a 
negotiation for new-modelling the alliance with 
the Jypore State, or even for effecting a dissolu- 
tion of all engagements between the two States, 
he doubted how far the British Government 
had a right, after what had passed, to dissolve it 
in a peremptory manner : because, as such a pro- 
ceeding would expose the Rajah of Jypore to 
an instant attack from both Scindiah and Hol- 
kar, it would, unless it rested upon clear and 
undisputed grounds, make an impression among 
the States ot India highly unfavourable to the 
reputation of the British Government. Lord 
Lake, in this communication, referred the Go- 
vernor General to the conferences * between his’ 


Hollcar’s Vakeels demanded, wiih no slight degree of pc 
tinacity, the cession of the .lypore and Boondee tributes; ai 
one of them, speaking of the former, stated, that he no dou 
would continue to enjoy the friendship of the English, as he h' 
J>»graced himself, to please that Nation, by giving up the U 
or unate uier Ally (who had sought his protection) to the 
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Agent * and the Vakeels of Holkar, regarding 
the tribute, which their master claimed from the 
Rajahs of Boondee and Jypore ; and stated bis 
expectation, that Sir George Barlow would 
agree with him, (after he had seen the report of 
these conferences,) that neither of these points 
could have been conceded to that Chief in tl)e 
negotiation, without injury to the character of 
the British Government. His Lordship con- 
cluded this despatch by expressing his earnest 
hope, that, if the Governor General was ulti- 
mately resolved upon the dissolution of the 
alliance with the Jypore State, he would defer 
the execution of that measure till Holkar had 
passed the territories of the Rajah, and reached 
his own dominions in Malwah; to which he was, 
by the treaty, pledged instantly to return. 

Lord Lake had before communicated his sen- 
timents respecting the policy of this measure; 
but, as his opinions differed from those of Sir 
George Barlow, he confined himself upon this 
occasion to the question of faith, which, he 
conceived, it involved. His arguments, how- 

vengeance. The Vakeel was very severely rebuked by the 
Agent of the Governor General for this insolent reflection on the 
conduct of an Ally of the British Government, who had, upon 
the occasion to which he alluded, delivered up a murderer, 
whom it would have been infamy to shelter. 

* Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm. 
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ever, made no impression upon the mind 6f the 
Governor General, who continued to think, 
after the receipt of this communication, aS he 
had done before, that we had, from the former 
conduct of the Rajah of Jypore, obtained a right 
to dissolve tlie alliance, which was not at all in^ 
validated by liis subsequent adoption of mea- 
sures, which were more forcibly recommended 
to him by considerations of his own safety and 
convenience, than by any returning sense of 
good faith: and considering the (juestion of faith 
in this view, he could not, he observed, hesitate 
in dissolving an alliance, which was likely to 
include much future inconvenience and embar- 
rass men r. 

The English Government had given, the 
Governor General thought, a proof of it’s 
liberality towards the Jypore State, in not dis- 
solving it’.s alliance pending the negotiation 
with Scindiah, when it might liave derived ad- 
vantage from the cession of the tribute of 
Jypore to that Chief; and with respect to the 
period of adopting this act, he conceived the 
(’ompany at liberty to choose that which was 
most convenient; and he had resolved upon it’s 
instant dissolution, from an apprehension that 
Holkar, upon his return, might, as he passed 
the territories of Jypore, commit some excesses, 
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which we would be obliged to notice, if the 
alliance was not previously dissolved. 

Sir George Barlow, in conformity with this 
resolution, directed the Resident at Jypore to 

announce the dissolution of the defensive 

« ' 

alliance; informing the Rajah at the same time, 
that the English Government would be most 
happy to maintain witl? him general relations 
of friendship and amity. The Resident was at 
the same time desired to deliver to the Rajah a 
letter from the Governor General, explanatory 
of the grounds upon which this measure had 
been adopted. The justice of these grounds, 
liowever, was warmly disputed by the Coui t of 
Jypore, which, under a lively’sense of that im- 
minent danger to which it became exposed 
from this measure, almost forgot, for a moment, 
tliat temper and respect which it owed to the 
character of the English Nation. In a con- 
ference which one of the principal Agents of 
the Rajah of Jypore had with Lord Lake at 
Dehli, he liad the boldness to observe, after 
stating all which bis Prince had desired him to 
say upon the occasion, that this was the first 
time, since the English Government was estab- 
lished in India, ‘‘ that it had been known to 
“ make ifs faith subservient to it's conve- 
nience.” 
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Sir George Barlow was equally anxious to 
dissolve the defensive alliances, which we had 
contracted with the lesser States of Bhurtpore 
and Macherry, as he was that with Jypore. 
But as those Rajahs had given no pretext for 
adopting this measurt, without their assent, he 
directed a negotiation to he opened with them 
for the purpose of effecting thi'v object; and he 
authorized Lord Lake to make them a consider- 
able cession of territory, as a mcails of prevailing 
upon them to give up that right, which they 
had ac([uired by treaty, to the protection of the 
British Government 

Lord Lake, however, was inductkl, by d 
variety of urgent considerations, to defer any 
mention of such an intention on the part of 
Government to these Rajahs; and he stated in 
the most forcible manner his fears, that the very 
rumour of such a measure being in the contem- 
plation of the English Government, would again 
involve Countries, which had been settled at 
such an expense of blood and treasure, in a state 
of anarchy and confusion. Though tlie Gover- 
nor General continued to declare, that he was 
quite resolved upon the adoption of this mea- 
sure, he did not desire it should be precipitated. 
He was induced, by subsequent communications 
which he received, to suspend it s execution ; 
and, fortunately, as it would appear, for the 
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public interests, this question has never sirice 
been agitated ; and the Rajahs of Macherry 
and Bhurtpore, with other Chiefs settled in 
their vicinity, continue, in the faithful fulfil- 
ment of their engagements, to form an essential 
part of that strength which we derive from the 
maintenance of the territories to the west of 
the Jumnah. 

It will be useful, before this chapter is 
cfesed, to make some observations upon that 
neutral and selfish policy, which, after all the 
evils that had before resulted from it’s pur- 
suit, appears to have been again prescribed 
by the Authorities in England, to the ob- 
servation of the Supreme Government in 
India. 

This system had been tried upon a large 
scale, during the Government of Lord Teign- 
mouth. It was then applied to almost all the 
principal States of India. A course of events 
had rendered an exact repetition of this expe- 
riment impossible ; but it was desired to do it 
in as great a degree, as the actual situation ot 
affairs would admit; and Sir George Barlow 
endeavoured to carry the wishes of his su- 
periors into execution with a zeal and ability, 
which was well calculated to have attained 
success, if that had been practicable. 

The events,. which I have related, show the 
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result with which his elForts were attended. 
And it is only necessary to add, that the Siekh 
Chiefs to the north-west of the Jumnah, and 
the southward of the Sutledge, who had re* 
ceived and merited our protection by their 
services during the war; but from whom it 
was afterwards, in pursuance of this policy, 
withdrawn, have, under the wise, moderate, and 
firm Government of Lord Minto, been saved 
from that d^truction to which they were ex- 
posed by the ambition of the Rajah of Lahore; 
and now form, with other Chiefs, in depend- 
ence on the British Government, a strong 
frontier to it’s territories in Hindoostan. It 
would also appear, from the manner in which 
Lord Minto has lately employed the British 
arms to protect the Rajah of Berar from tlic 
attack of that celebrated freebooter Meer 
Khan,* that he is satisfied, that the secuiity 
of our possessions is more likely to be main- 
tained by using the great and commanding 
power which we have acejuired, to preserve 
the general peace and tranquillity of India ; 
than by a policy, wliich declaredly looks to the 


^ This Chief is the principal Mahomedan leader with Jes- 
wuntRow Ilolkar; but he appears, on this occasion, to have 
acted independently, and in combination with some tribes of 
pundaiies, or freebooters, of which there arc several in 
Mulwah. 
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disputes and wars of it’s neighbours, as one of 
the chief sources of it's security ; and which, if 
it does not directly excite such wars, shapes 
it’s political relations with inferior States in 
a manner calculated to create and continue 
them. 

The professed object of this system, is to 
avoid, by contracting our political relations, 
that continual embarrassment, to which, it is 
argued, we must otherwise be subject ; and all 
measures pursued are to be conformable to cer- 
tain general principles, which, like a broad 
shield, arc to save us from every injury ; and 
simplify the whole scheme of our Government 
in India. 

If such a result was really attainable, the 
task of rule would become easy, and the whole 
machine of Government might be kq)t in 
order by a very moderate share of attention 
and understanding; but, unfortunately, all ex- 
perience is against such a conclusion, which is 
indeed contrary to the nature of man. We 
must, if we endeavour to fly from those politi- 
cal embarrassments and complex relations, 
which have been in all ages the conditions of 
extended power and dominion, always meet 
with much greater evils than those from which 
we try to escape. With regard to all general 
principles of rule, we should recollect, that their 
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value is not in their abstract excellence, but in 
their seasonable and just application; for it is 
the great and sole art of Government to adapt 
principles to the continual changes of human 
affairs, not^o force human affairs into a shape 
that suits principles. This observation applies 
with peculiar force to our Empire in India; 
which, from it’s foundation, the nature of it’s 
Government, and the various tribes and na- 
tions which it includes, demands more wisdom 
and more modification of system in it’s Go- 
vernment, than perhaps any that ever was 
establislicd in the universe. 

This Empire, though raised by the operation 
of many and various causes, has been chiefly 
established, and must be constantly maintained, 
by the sword. But though we must continue 
to govern as conquerors, it is our duty to make 
our rule a benefit to mankind; and to carry 
among those whom we have subdued, the 
blessings of peace, knowledge, and improve- 
ment in all the arts of civilized life. And at 
that stage wliich 'our power in India has at- 
tained, we will probably find the accomplish- 
ment of such an object easier, and more con- 
ducive to our security, than all the wars and 
contests in which a selfish and neutral policy 
can ever involve our neighbours. 

Tbe system of trusting, in a great degree, 
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for our security, to the wars and contentions of 
the other States in India, has received great 
strength from a general but erroneous iniprcs- 
sion, respecting the unalterable and hereditary 
habits of the military tribes of India; who, it 
is contended, can never be converted to the 
usages of civil life. • The temporary disturb- 
ances, which have been created by the discon^ 
tented of this class, when any great political 
changes have deprived them of the means of 
immediate subsistence, have been given as in- 
stances of the truth of this assertion ; but it has 
been forgotten,,, that the Countries of Bengal, 
Behar, and the Carnatic, abounded a few years ago 
with hordes of armed men, wliose descendants 
now find a livelihood in cultivating some peace- 
able occupation ; and that the Kingdoms of My- 
sore, Oude, and the Deckan, are now gradually un- 
dergoing tlie same change. Tlie period of change 
is certainly one of some danger ; but that dangei- 
only requires to be watched with vigilance and 
care ; and may be easily averted by measiirts oi 
large and liberal policy. 

To conclude. There would hardly appear l<‘ 
be a greater, and more noble object for the exer- 
cise of human wisdom ; or one more wortliy ot 
all the attention of a great Slate, than that ot 
establishing and maintaining, through the action 
of it’s influence and power, union and tranquil- 
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lity over a considerable portion of the globe; 
and of bringing to nations, whom it found in** 
volved in continual discord and war, the bless* 
ings of harmony and peace. This we may 
never be able completely to effect; but there is 
no danger in a course of prudent policy, which 
keeps so great an object in view : and a state of 
perfect security against external attack would 
be the reward of it’s accomplishment. When 
the unparalleled successes, which attended Lord 
Wellesley’s Administration of India, placed the 
British power upon so commanding an emi- 
nence, his ardent mind naturally contemplated 
the attainment of this great end. 

In the termination 6f hostilities,” tliat 
nobleman observed, my solicitude has been 
directed to the important purpose of effecting 
a general pacification of India on principles 
of reciprocal justice and moderation. The 
power, reputation and dignity, of the British 
“ Empire in India, will derive additional secu- 
“ rity and lustre from the establishment of 
peace and good order among the native 
‘‘ States. In the decline of intrinsic strength, 
“ inferior States may perhaps have gained a 
“ temporary safety by fomenting the discord of 
contiguous Powers. In any extremity, such 
a policy is unwarrantable and disgraceful; 
nor can permanent repose be secured upon 
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“ such precarious foundations in the actual con- 
dition of this Empire. I am happy to de- 
“ dare, that the concord of the established 
native States, the independence of their sepa- 
rate authorities, the internal peace of their 
respective dominions, and the tranquillity 
and happiness of their respective subjects, 
will tend to confirm and to fortify the power 
and resources of the British Government, and 
^ mtrst constitute the most desirable objects of 
the British policy in India/’* 

^ Vide Reply to the Address of the British Inhabitants ot 
Calcutta, on the 29th of Feb. 1804. 
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The reflections, wliicli it is meant to offer upon 
tlie political, civil, and military, Government of 
British India, are submitted with a deference, 
which proceeds equally from a want of complete 
knowledge of some parts of the subject, and a 
sense of it’s general magnitude and importance. 
The considerations, indeed, to which this Chap- 
ter is exclusively devoted, are in themselves of 
so large and complicated a nature, that no per- 
son can expect to treat them without falling 
into frequent error: but the apprehension of 
tin’s danger is not sufficient to deter me from 
contributing as much as I can to the elucidation 
of questions of sucli vast national importance ; 
and the character of the object, which I have in 
view, will, I trust, plead for any failure in it’s 
accomplishment. 

The present constitution of those Authorities 
in England, which direct and control the poli- 
tical Government of British India, has been 
already described. It has been stated, that the 
political authority of the Court of Directors 
should, by the theory of Mr, Pitt’s Bill of 1784, 
he extinct; but, that the fact is otherwise; 
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which has been accounted for on the grounds 
of that Court maintaining, by it’s influence im 
the Country and in the House of Commons, a 
check upon his Majesty’s Ministers, which 
generally compels them to seek the acquies- 
cence, if they are not guided by the opinions, 
of the leading Directors; and the operation of 
this cause must often create delays, if it does 
not produce contest and collision. 

The Court of Directors are the only public 
body in England, who can be supposed to have 
any detailed intelligence of the politics of India ; 
and, as they possess copies of the records of that 
Empire; with the Governors of which they 
maintain, under the direction of the Board of 
Control, all political ‘correspondence, their 
knowledge of it is presumed to be drawn from 
the most authentic sources: and it is further 
concluded, that this Corporation is formed of 
men, who, generally speaking, have spent most 
of their lives in India; or else have devoted 
themselves to a study of the British interests in 
that quarter. 

From such circumstances, the complete ex- 
clusion of the Court of Directors from a share 
ill the political Administration of British India, 
while that body continues to govern and regu- 
late the commercial branch of that Empire, is a 
measure, which would appear almost impracti- 
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cable; as hardly any political act of conse- 
quence can be adopted, without affecting, in 
some degree, either the finances or trade of our 
possessions in India; and of course giving them 
a pretext, if not a right, of interference. 

What has been stated on this liead is suffi- 
cient to show, that, in considering the Authori- 
ties in England, by which the political Admi- 
nistration of our Empire in India is directed 
and controlled, the Court of Directors must be 
deemed (in spite of the intent or expression of 
the act of the Legislature) to be one ol the 
principal : because their influence, and the du- 
ties they have to perform, give tliem a power of 
interference, which enables them, it they are so 
inclined, to oppose with effect any political 
acts, which the Board of Control may desire to 
carry into execution. 

The constitution of the Board of Control is 
such, that it’s President and principal Members 
must be his Majesty’s Ministers. The junior 
members have been occasionally selected from 
persons, who have been in India; but no in- 
stance has occurred of any such members being 
actively employed at this Board ; the duties of 
which, indeed, ajrpear to be chiefly performed 
by it’s President, who becomes conversant with 
riie. political interests of India from a perusal ot 
the records of the Company, and from that 
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constant communication with persons of some 
experience in that quarter, which the duties of 
his station oblige him to maintairi. 

The station of President of the Board df 
Control is one, which cannot be held by any 
Minister who has not both talents and reputa- 
tion : and, supposing this public Officer to be 
even tolerably able, with a mind liberal and free 
from prejudice, he becomes an instrument every 
way calculated to perform the duties of his 
office in a manner suited to the constitution 
of the Country, and to the act of the Legis- 
lature for the better Administration of India. 
But it is evident, from what lias been stated, 
that he must, niuler the operation of that act, 
obtain the consent and approbation of the Court 
of Directors to those political measures, which 
he sanctions or suggests; or enter into a con- 
test with that body, which would tend to embar- 
rass the Authorities at home, weaken the Admini- 
stration abroad, and create delays and confusion 
in the whole system of the Indian Government. 

The opposite causes of action, which influ- 
ence those two Authoiities, must often make it 
diflicult, if not impossible, to reconcile them to 
the same course of action. His Majesty's Mi- 
nisters will naturally view every political mea-^ 
sure adopted in India, as. it appears likely to 
promote the general interests of the Nation^ 
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more than as it immediately affects the separate 
interests of the Company : to which the atten- 
tion of the Directors will, on the other hand, 
be almost exclusively turned : and it must be 
difficult to conciliate their approbation to any 
political measure, which has the least injurious 
operation of even a temporary nature upon their 
commerce or finances. 

The Court of Directors must, from it’s con- 
stitution, always be composed of liberal and 
respectable persons ; but that body can seldom 
have any Members, who have a large and 
detailed knowledge of the political interests of 
the Company. The motives, which lead men 
to seek a place in tlie Direction; and the duties 
which they have to perform as Directors, are 
chiefly suited to those, whose lives have passed 
in the commercial service of the Company, or 
in commerce at home. The general exceptions 
to this rule, are Officers, or civil servants, who 
have acquired some fortune and reputation in 
the service of the Company ; and who desire to 
obtain a place in the Direction, on account of 
it’s patronage; and, from a feeling as natural as 
it is laudable, are ready to. enter into active life 
again, with the object of providing for their 
families. 

That a body so constituted and composed, 
and whicli always acts in a great degree under 
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the check and control of it’s constituents, the 
proprietors of India stock, should often take a 
very limited and partial view of large political 
questions, cannot be a matter of surprise. The 
fact is, that very few of the Directors have had 
the slightest opportunity of studying the poli- 
tical affairs of the Company before they entered 
the Direction. The complete occupation of every 
civil, as well as every military servant* of the 


* Those few servants of the Company, who liavc been em- 
ployed in any distinguished manner in the conduct of political 
affairs, arc, from nearly the same causes, probably ignorant of 
the commercial interests of the Company. This unfits thcMU, 
•n a certain degree, for the Direction ; aud their minds are, 
from acquired habits, 'unsuited to the bustle and occupations of 
such a life. When they return to England, they have no pub- 
lic employment bcffjre them, and they retire to private life. 
Sonic years afterwards, perhaps, when embarrassing qiu'slions 
occur relative to India, a IVesident of the Boaid of Contnd, or 
a Chairman of the Court of Directors, seeks them out, as ha\iiig 
a high and a just reputation for tluir political knowledge of 
India: but changes have occurred, since the persons applied to 
were in employ; their minds have not gradually gone along 
with those changes ; they cannot alter opinions, of w hich they 
arc tenacious, in a moment; and their respectable names arc 
often thus obtained to the side of error. To give the State, in 
some shape or another, the advantage at home of tliose talents, 
and that experience, which has benefited it’s interests abroad, 
would appear a great object; but it is one, which, under the 
present form of the Indian Government in England, Would seem 
difficult, if not impracticable, to attain. 


G G 
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Company in his particular line of service, com- 
bined with the secrecy observed in all political 
transactions in India, is such ■; that a most able 
and respectable public Officer may pass the great- 
er part of his life in the commercial or military 
line ill that Country, and return to England with 
as little, or less knowledge of the real state of 
it’s political affairs, than an Under-Secretary at 
the India House. 

From what has been stated, regarding the 
character of the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors, and from all experience, 
since the first introduction of this form of Go- 
vernment, it appears unlikely that these public 
bodies should ever cordially agree, regarding 
the political Administration of India; ai5d as 
their frequent disagreement must produce the 
worst of consequences, some means will probably 
be devised, of making the authority, which is 
actually to direct and control the political affaiis 
of India, more cflicient to it’s large functions ; 
and of avoiding a collision, at the very source 
of authority, which must, while it continues, 
spread weakness and distraction among all, who 
are subject to it; and the effect of which will 
be always more dangerous, from the character , 
of party-spirit in England, and the distance and 
nature of the Indian Government. 

It is a principle of the British Constitution, 
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to leave the executive AdiAiiiistiatiou of the 
Country free, and’^uneinbarrassecl, in the em- 
ployment of it’s principal Oilicers ; and the 
execution of tliose measures, which it may deem 
wise and advantageous to the State ; 'for which, 
however, the Administration of the day become 
strictly responsible to the public. It’s applause, 
or condemnation, determines their title to fame, 
and tlie period of their power: and this forms, 
perhaps, as great a check, as it is possible to 
have upon luiman action. This check has been 
found suHicient to the management of the af- 
fairs of the Empire of Great Britain ; and would 
appear equal to the conduct of the political Go- 
vernment of the* possessions of that Power in 
India. It may be questioned, tiieieforc, how 
far it is either wise, or consistent with the con- 
stiLiitional principle here stated, to fetter and 
embarrass the Administration in tlie execution 
of every measure, which they adopt respecting 
that Country. It will be said, that, under the 
act of Parliament, the Board of Control have 
the power, and that they must ultimately pre- 
vail in any contests, which they have with the 
Court of Directors, of a political nature: but' 
the very privilege of an official expression of 
contrary opinion, which the form of the act 
warrants, has the eftect of throwing these ques- 
tions into discussion ; and that effect produces 
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delays, destroys confidence in the local Govern- 
ment of India, and renders the Avhole system of 
our rule in that quarter, weak, wavering, and 
distracted. 

The Court of Directors cannot claim, under 
the act, political power in the Administra'tioii 
of British India, as a matter of right ; but they 
should be debarred from seeking it through the 
means of their influence or patronage : and that 
can never be done, unless by some modification 
of the present system, which, by a strange con- 
tradiction, often compels, as a matter of form, 
a Committee of this body to an official expres- 
sion of sentiments upon a political subject, 
which have afterwards been declared to be at 
complete variance with the judgment of those 
by whom they were officially stated. 

This apparently prominent defect in the po- 
litical Administration of British India, has been 
shortly noticed : but it is not meant to go fur- 
ther into a subject, which involves so many in- 
tricate and important questions, and with which 
I am only acquainted through an observation of 
it's effects in India. With regard to the exact 
nature and shape of that Government in Eng- 
land, which may be found best calculated to 
promote the prosperity of our Eastern posses- 
sions, I cannot presume to speak. It appears 
of little consequence what men, or body of men, 
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are the instruments through which Great Britain 
rules India, provided the medium, used for that 
purpose, is shaped and constituted for the ob- 
ject; and that care is taken, that the public 
should neither suifer from incompetency, nor a 
continual clashing of opposite and unequal 
interests. 

Though the general pursuits and habits of the 
Court of Directors, and the strange anomaly of 
their constitution, may be urged, and with rea- 
son, against their competency, as a body, to the 
exercise, in any shape or mode whatever, of 
political power ; it would appear, that, as long 
as it is judged wise to continue the monopoly 
of the Company, the patronage of the Indian 
Empire could not be in safer or more honour- 
able hands,* than those of that respectable Cor- 
poration ; who, though they may not be equal 
to exercise the functions of Sovereignty f ovep 

'' The description of persons selected as Writers and Cadets, 
is the best proof of the just manner in which this patronage is 
exercised; and the lute public inquiries into it's abuses have 
had a result very honourable to the Dircctois. 

+ The Company’s Government in India has a serious disad- 
vantage, from not, in itself, inspiring that awe and respect, which 
makes such impression upon mankind. It is, of course, no 
more, than a body through which the Government of England 
rules India: but all it’s liberality (and no Government was ever 
more liberal) cannot make amends to it's servants for those 
wounds, which their pride suffers, hy even a supposed inferiority 
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an extended Empire, must, from the greatness 
of their concerns, the liberality upon which 
those are conducted, and the general characters 
of the individuals elected to the Direction, be 
always deemed the first mercantile body in the 
world. 

There can be no doubt, but that Mr. Pitt’s 
Bill for the better Administration of India, 
which, from the regard it paid to established 
form, weakened (as has been before stated) it’s 
own principle; and left the power in England, 
which was to direct and control the political 
Administration of India, shackled and embarrass- 
ed; gave ample powers to the Governor Gene- 
ral of India, who was by it clothed witli all the 
authority, which the execution of his large 
duties could require, subject to a direct personal 
responsibility for the exercise of the great trust 
committed to his charge. 

It 1 as been ascertained, from the whole ex- 
])cricnce of this system, that the internal secu- 
rity of our possessions in India, as well as their 


in rank and consideration to persons of the same class in life, 
wlu) more imiTiOdiatcly serve the King; and in being (from the 
(b'.waelerof the Indian Government) almost virtually debarred 
from all hope of those honours and rewards, which they see 
showered upon others, whose rank in life, or whose zeal and 
success in the service of their common Sovereign and Country, 
they cannot think grenter than their own. 
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defence against external attack, has been in the 
greatest degree promoted by a measure, which, 
by giving one head to our wide territories in 
that quarter, lias assimilated them in tlie same 
system of rule and management; subdued all 
contentions of subordinate authorities ; and 
given a combination to the distant resources of 
our Indian Empire, which has made them easily 
applicable to every object of general interest 
There, perhaps, never was any public measure, 
which remedied more real evils, than tlie change 
of system with respect to the powers lodged in 
the Governor General of India; and it’s benefi- 
cial effects have been universally acknowledged. 
It would be a further improvement upon this 
system, if it was possible to make an arrange- 
ment, by which this high public Officer could 
be relieved from that load of business, with 
which he is now oppressed, in consequence of 
having charge of the details of one of the sepa- 
rate Governments of British India; which not 
only occupies his time with matter of inferior 
consideration, but makes it more difficult for 
him, than it otherwise would be, to visit* the 
different parts of the Empire under his charge. 
It might, however, be difficult to make such a 


^ A point of essential importance to their good government 
and general improvement. 
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change in this part of the system, without af- 
fecting the influence or patronage of the Gover- 
nor General : and the efliciency and considera- 
tion of his high station can never be touched in 
the slightest manner, without serious danger to 
the public interests: for the subject, who is 
raised to an office, wliere he has sovereign func- 
tions to perform, requires, while he enjoys it, 
regal powers. He represents, in his person, the 
Government of his Country ; and he receives 
from otlier States that rank and character which 
are naturally associated, in the estimation of the 
world, with the possession ot extensive power, 
and ascendency in the scale of political influence : 
that respect, which belongs to the real supre- 
macy of the British dominions in India, is ne- 
cessarily transferred to the person exercising it’s 
authority ; and to weaken his influence, or de- 
grade his dignity, is to diminish the conse- 
quence, and impair the power, of the Govern- 
ment. 

The same political causes, which dictated 
these great powers being vested in the Gover- 
nor General, do not apply, with equal force, to 
the Governors of the inferior Settlements of 
Madras and Bombay ; who have; in fact, under 
the prehont constitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment, few, if any, political duties of importance 
to perform ; all points of a political nature being 
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subject to the immediate direction and control 
of the Supreme Government. These powers 
are useful, however, as they add to the consider- 
ation of these liigh public Officers, and free 
tliem, in a certain degree, from the embarrass- 
ment and opposition to which they might 
otherwise frequently be subject. 

The limits of the territories of the local 
Governments of India have undergone great 
changes since the act of 1784 was passed. 
These may make some modifications in the 
shape of the system advisable ; and if such are 
made upon principles, which simplify the forms 
of Government, and which, without withdraw- 
ing necessary checks, add to the strength and 
elliciency of the local authorities, they will 
prove beneficial. 

The former parts of this work have sufficiently 
elucidated the nature of those political prin- 
ciples upon which our territories in India have 
been hitherto governed. I shall now venture 
to give some opinions, respecting those leading 
principles, which should form the object of our 
rule of this Empire in it’s present extended 
state. 

However opinions may differ with regard to 
the advantages, which Great Britain has derived, 
or may derive, from it’s possessions in India, 
there can be no doubt in the breast of any man, 
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that, if we mean to retain our Empire in that 
quarter, it is equally our duty and our interest 
to govern it in a manner, which will promote 
the prosperity of tlie Country, and the happi- 
ness of it’s inhabitants. To effect this, no laws, 
no established principles of policy, or regula- 
tions for internal rule, will ever be sufficient, 
unless those authorities, by which tliese edicts, 
precepts and rules, are to be carried into execu- 
tion, are in every respect competent and effi- 
cient to their great duties. This fact makes 
the selection of persons to fill the Govcimnents 
of India, and particularly the great station of 
Governor General, an object, beyond all others, 
of importance in the future Government of 
British India. 

TJie power exercised by the Governor Gene- 
ral has none of that impression in it’s favour, 
which often supports, even at a period of decline, 
hereditary Monarchies, and national Govern- 
ments. It can only obtain respect by the in- 
trinsic qualities of the person by whom this 
high station is filled. Great talents and virtues, 
and the able and active exercise of them, will 
always obtain the sufifrage of both the European 
and native subjects of our Indian Empire; and, 
in all human probability, preserve that in peace ; 
or, at all events, suppress danger : but morierate 
abilities, however combined with information, 



will be found unequal to the great task in any 
times ; and, if the Supreme Government of 
India ever passes into weak,, or unequal bands, . 
the high station will fall into disrepute; and all 
the dangers, that flow from the contempt of a 
governing authority, will be generated. 

It appears quite impossible ever to introduce 
any system of Government into our possessions 
in India, which will render them secure for a 
day, except under the management of an able 
and firm lUiler;'^ and, if this is admitted, there 
is no part of the duty of Government in Eng- 
land so important^ as the selection of a person 
to fdl that high office. If a succession of men of 
great talents aiiVl virtues cannot be found, or if 
the operation of any party-principles prevents 
their being chosen, we must reconcile ourselves 
to the most serious hazard of the early decline, 
if not the loss, of the great Empire, which wc 
have founded in India. 

These observations apply to other stations^ 
besides that of Governor General (though 
with a lesser degree of force); but particu- 

* The. only safo view that Great Britain can take of it’s Em- 
pire in India, is to consider it (as it really is) always in a state 
of danger, and to nominate persons to rule it, calculated, from 
their superior energy of character, to meet every omergcJicy 
that can arise. 
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larly to the high offices of Governor of Fort 
St. George, and Bombay. 

There has been much speculative opinion on 
the subject of such selections. Some liave 
conceived that military men were best qualified 
for these stations : others, that they should be 
exclusively filled by those, who had risen in 
civil life. It has been argued, that noblemen 
(who carried with them the impression of high 
rank and birth) should alone be appointed to 
them : while many believed they would be 
best filled by servants of the Company, who 
had local knowledge, and a large and detailed 
acquaintance witli their affairs. 

Any principle, which excludes distinguished 
talent and eminent virtue, in whatever rank or 
condition of life these qualities are found, from 
such fair and legitimate objects of honourable 
ambition, must have an operation unfavourable 
to that competition which is necessary to form 
men for such elevated stations as the Govern- 
ments of British India. Whether these be filled 
by a military or a civil character, provided such 
be qualified for the great task, appears to be a 
matter of indifference. Perhaps there is an ad- 
vantage, (as was experienced in the case of 
Lord Cornwallis,) when that rare mixture of 
talent for civil rule, and military command, can 
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be found in one person. That the rank and 
birth of the person employed, as it gives in 
some degree that impression, wliich these high 
stations require, is of great consequence, cannot 
be denied : but that consequence can never be 
sufficient to supersede the claims of superior 
talent, or to remedy the defects of inefficiency : 
and as to the servants of the Company, their 
local experience, and knowledge of details, is, 
unless attended with higher qualifications, but 
a poor recommendation to stations, which do 
not so much require that the person holding 
them sliould have that description of informa* 
tion, which is to be obtained from many sub- 
ordinate Officers of the State; as that they 
should possess that large knowledge of human 
nature, active energy of character, and that 
commanding talent for rule, which has in all 
ages distinguished those, who have exercised 
power in a manner calculated to benefit their 
Country, and mankind. 

Whatever person is nominated to either the 
high station of Governor General, or to the Go- 
vernments of Madras or Bombay, should receive 
a full and liberal confidence from the authority 
by which he is appointed : nor should he be 
continued in station one moment after that is 
withdrawn. The dangers, which assail our Em- 
pire in India from internal weakness, are much 
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greater than we can ever apprehend from exter- 
nal attack; and these will always increase in 
an alarming degree, when the Administration 
abroad has Hot the decided support of the Go- 
vernment at home. That period is past, at 
which it might have been safe to have fettered 
tlie local Governments of India with jealous 
restraints ; and to lessen tlieir power, by a 
petty and vexatious interference with their 
exercise of it. Our Empire in that quarter is 
now too large, and too complicated, to be ex- 
posed to the operation of a system of mistrust. 
The reliance placed on those, to whom it 
is confided, must be of that complete na- 
ture, whicli will enable them to fulfil so great 
a duty. 

On the political principles, which should re- 
gulate our future intercourse with the native 
Powers in India, I have before stated an opi- 
nion, to which I can only add, that such inter- 
course is likely to be marked by events and 
contingencies, which will disappoint, as has 
been the case heretofore, all liopes, that we can 
ever form of the local Government in India 
being able to follow any exact rules, which are 
laid down for it s guidance. The neutral system 
of noninterference, and of trusting in a great 
degree for our security to the contests of our 
neighbours, has been proved, by experience, to 
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be equally unwise and impracticabl'e. We shall 
therefore best maintain the peace and prosperity 
of our own territories, by using our established 
influence and power towards the great object 
of preserving, as far as we have the means, the 
general tranquillity of India. It will not, per- 
haps, be easy to effect the complete accomplish- 
ment of this object; nor arc wc called upon to 
interfere in every case of quarrel between Stated 
with whom we have no engagements; but, if 
we shape our general policy towards this end, 
we shall, from the commanding state of our 
power, gradually promote peace, without much 
danger of involving ourselves; and wc shall re- 
ceive our shane of those benefits, which this 
system will bring to others. 

It is, however, certain, that with whatever 
care we cultivate our external relations, and 
however much we endeavour to avoid future 
wars, we cannot expect to escape alto- 
gether an evil, which is among those condi- 
tions on which human dominion is enjoyed. 
But, as we can only hope for a comparative 
exemption from this evil, by the complete effi- 
ciency of our military force; that will always, 
in the reduced state of the present Powers of 
India, enable us to defeat it; and we can, on 
it’s occurrence, if circumstances connected 
with the local situation of the Countries which 
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we conquer, or any otiicr consideration, forbid 
us annexing conquests to our own territories, 
confer them upon some of our Allies on such 
terms as we deem proper : and every such act 
of liberal policy will give life and strength to 
the exercise of that large influence, and power, 
through which we m?iy hope to establish the 
permanent tranquillity of India. 

It is not meant to notice any of those distant 
political relations, which it appears wise to im- 
prove, with a view to our permanent security 
against the attack of an fairopean Power. 
This is a subject not immediately connected 
with the political Government of India : and, 
if that is administered upon’wige and enlarged 
principles, our strength will be too much con- 
solidated, to admit of our hav ing any alarm at 
invasion. 

The question of our political Administration 
of India, is not of more importance, than the 
civil Government of our possessions in that 
([uarter. For there can he no doubt, that the 
real and intrinsic streiigtli of a State depends 
chiefly on the loyalty and attachment of it’s 
subjects : and there is no means of creating or 
securing the continuance of that attachment, 
but by the action of a just and steady rule, 
which rests upon established principles, and 
gives security to the lives and properties of 
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those, who are under it ; and grants to them 
the enjoyment of as much personal liberty 
as is consistent with their habits, and the 
character of the Government established over 
them. 

The greatest effort, which has been made to- 
wards tlie improvement of the civil Govern- 
ment of British India, is the permanent settle- 
ment of the revenues ; and the introduction of 
that judicial system,* which is now general 
throughout all our territories. Though the 
success of these measures has not perhaps 
been so complete, as enthusiasts might have 
expected, it has been sufficient to prevent 
disappointment to those who take a ra- 
tional and comparative view of that good, 
which can be produced by any human insti- 
tution. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that there is 
no branch of Government, which requires such 
attention to fixed principles, and will less admit 
of alteration, than a code of laws, pr civil regu- 
lations. These it will always require labour to 
understand ; and, if they were constantly chan- 
ging, a knowledge of them would never be 

* I have not entered into any discussion of those principles 
«pou which his Majest/s Courts in India are established, 
as it is a subject to which I do not conceive myself com- 

pUent. 


H H 
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attained. It is also to be observed, that they 
acquire respect with age; and our veneration, 
at last, alm6$t extends to their defects, which 
we are often more willing to tolerate, than to 
incur the hazard of alteration. It must, from 

these causes, be the most arduous task, which 

♦ 

human wisdom can attempt, to form laws ; and 
very hazardous to change them, when formed : 
and this difficulty must be greatly increased, 
when the Empire, for which we legislate, is one 
of so various and extraordinary a nature, as that 
we have founded in the East. 

Whoever, therefore, takes a large view of this 
subject, will find greater reason for surprise at 
the success, than regret at: the failure of the 
system, which we have adopted. It is true, 
that it has in it’s operation given a shock to the 
authority of military Officers, and, to a certain 
degree, weakened the impression of a character, 
which it is politic to hold high, among the na- 
tives of India. It has been hastily introduced 
into Countries neither calculated to estimate it’s 
benefits, nor understand it’s object. It has ef- 
fected a revolution in the state of society, by 
raising the lower orders into an independence 
of their superiors, in a manner inconsistent with 
the established usages of the Country; and it’s 
delays have been so intolerable in many in- 
stances, as to leave to the inhabitants little but 
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the name of justice. But it must, on the other 
hand, be remembered, that this system, at it’s 
introduction, superseded another, under which 
the happiness of the community was guarded by 
few general regulations and laws; and conse- 
quently exposed to all the changes and hazards in- 
cident to a rule, which required, that great, and 
almost uncontrolled, power should be vested in 
an individual during the period of his temporary 
authority. That the evils, which have arisen 
from it’s precipitate introduction into Countries 
unprepared for it’s reception, can but be of short 
duration ; that the revolution, which it has ef- 
fected in society, though of a nature calculated 
to excite, (luring the operation of change, great 
discontent, if not disturbance, has the ulterior 
effect of giving that society a shape n)ore con- 
genial to our Government; and is, perhaps, ne- 
cessary to it’s security : and, with regard to the 
great delays, which have been found to attend 
the administration of this system, it is an evil, 
which certainly requires a remedy; but, if it is 
capable of being remedied, it never can be ad- 
duced as a proof against the excellence of the 
system itself. 

There can, I imagine, be no doubt in the 
mind of any man, who reflects seriously on the 
subject, but that the permanent settlement of 
the revenues, and the introduction of the judi- 
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cial regulations, have already been attended 
with great benefit; and that the character of 
this system is progressive improvement. Many 
objections may be urged against it; and it has, 
no doubt, many defects; but it appears better 
than any other yet tried. It’s principles arc 
such, as will admit of gradual amelioration. 
We should apply ourselves, therefore, with 
ardour, to that purpose; and if we can cither 
alter, abridge or simplify, the regulations and 
forms of our Courts in a manner that will acce- 
lerate the trial of causes, and defeat, to a certain 
degree, that artful chicanery, and litigious dis- 
position, which characterize a great proportion 
of our subjects in India, we shall attain a great 
end. Every advance towards so desirable an 
object, will be an additional security for the 
permanence of our Empire in India ; which rests 
chiefly upon the allegiance and attachment of 
our native subjects ; which nothing can secure 
but their feeling a constantly recurring sense of 
benefit from our rule. 

If we examine the history of the English 
Government in India, we shall discover, that it 
has been founded in a spirit of attention and 
respect to the usages and religion of the differ- 
ent tribes in India; nor can it ever be main- 
tained upon any other principles. It has been 
recently urged, and by some, whose characters 
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entitle their opinions to great regard ; that the 
introduction of the Christian religion, through 
the means of it’s influence and power, was not 
only a sacred duty, but an object of policy to 
the British Nation. This is a delicate question 
to discuss ; but it is one I cannot evade. With 
respect to that part of it, which relates to the 
duty of a Christian to convert others to his 
faith, I am too ignorant to presume to offer an 
opinion. The few remarks I shall make upon 
this subject, will be confined, therefore, to a 
consideration of the manner in which such a 
proceeding would affect our political interests. 

The experience we have of those converts to 
Christianity, whidi have been made, since the 
first intercourse between Europe and India^ 
does not afford much encouragement to make 
us persevere in this design. These converts 
are but little acquainted with the purity of the 
faith, which they profess; and so far from being 
that example in their lives, which, if they were 
sincere and enlightened followers of our religion, 
they ought to be ; they would appear to a com- 
mon observer (who was uninformed of their 
conversion) to be a set of men, who had agreed 
to separate themselves from the other natives of 
India, in order that they might be freed from a 
number of restraints, with regard to diet and 
morality, by which the different tribes of both 
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Iliiicloos and Mahomedans are bound. There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to this observation ; 
but it is applicable to the great mass of 
Christians in India, who are, in consequence, 
the very dregs of the community; not only 
from their station in life, but their morals and 
conduct Under such circumstances, it must 
occur, that knowledge should precede Christi- 
anity ; and, if we were at liberty, from our poli- 
tical obligations to those, whom we govern, to 
give the autliority of Government in support of 
the attempts made to convert our Indian sub- 
jects; and at the same time perfectly secure, 
that those attempts would not endanger our 
safety, we are not yet arrived ‘at the point where 
our labours ought to commence. But there 
would appear objections to our adopting this 
measure, connected with the very constitution 
of our Empire in that quarter, which it is at 
least necessary to examine. 

The Portuguese, who were the first European 
settlers in India, hastened, if they did not cause, 
their downfal by that bigoted spirit with which 
they endeavoured to introduce their religion. 
They surrounded themselves in their towns 
and settlements with native Christians : but, 
by doing so, they drew a line of separation be- 
tween those natives, who adhered to them, and 
all others ; and thereby deprived themselves ot 
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that aid, which they might otherwise have re- 
ceived; and rendered themselves an object of 
general dread to all the natives of India out of 
the pale of their church ; who opposed their ad- 
vancement in power, not only with a view of 
preserving their independence, but their reli- 
gion. The French, though neither so bigoted 
nor so superstitious as the Portuguese, adhered 
in some degree to their unwise policy in this re- 
spect ; and the native inhabitants of their settle- 
ments, and tlie servants in whom tlie principal 
Officers of Government reposed trust, were al- 
most all Cliristians : and it was remarked, that 
when their power was at the highest (in the 
days of Diiplcix*and Lally), they were so far 
from showing a scrupulous attention to the pre- 
judices and religious usages of the Hindoos, 
that the most sacred of those were ‘Sometimes 
violated.* From the career of the English in 
India, a person would suppose, that, at every 
stage of tlicir progress, they had looked for 

* It must have been this abuse of power, connected with the 
conduct of the French adventurers in the service of native 
Princes, that gave an impression of the character of that Nation, 
winch I liave repeatedly heard expressed by one of the most in- 
telligent natives that I have ever known, Meer Alium, the late 
Prime JMinister at the Court of Hyderabad; who used to say: 
“ 1’hat the French were had masters, hut good scr\anls; into- 

Icrant and tyrannical in the exercise of power; but chceifui, 
‘‘ mild, and obedient, when under authority." 
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success, from avoiding the great errors of their 
rivals. The Government, and all it’s servants^ 
have not only withheld their aid from the ef- 
forts made to convert the natives of India ; but 
have, as far as depended upon their measures 
and conduct, discouraged it ; upon a principle, 
no doubt, of inspiring confidence; in which 
they have succeeded in a degree which cannot 
be calculated; and the extent of which may 
never be discovered, till the charm is broken by 
which this great Empire is held. In proof of 
the systematic discouragement, which the Eng- 
lish Government has ever given to the conver- 
sion of it’s native subjects, it will suffice to men- 
tion a few facts, which will fully illustrate the 
principle. It has always shown the most 
marked indulgence and attention to the civil 
habits, and religious prejudices and usages of 
it’s Indian subjects; and, in conformity with 
this fundamental principle, Government has not 
only contributed to the support of their different 
religious establishments ; but has regulated 
itself, in the employment of the natives under 
it’s rule, with attention to the different preten- 
sions, which they derived from the rank they 
held under those religious institutions, which 
they venerate; and has abstained, in so cautious 
a planner, from giving any alarm to the natives 
of India, by encouraging or even countenancing 
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any attempt to convert them, that tliere is 
hardly one instance of any native (among the 
many who liave become Christians) being em- 
ployed in a situation of trust or responsibility, 
by any one of the public servants of the Com- 
pany in India. 

When we add to this, that the English 
Government have, in the introduction of that 
judicial system, by which it is fixed, that their 
different native subjects shall have the same 
laws, which were established by their former 
rulers, improved, ameliorated, and tempered by 
the mild spirit of English jurisprudence, but 
unaltered and untouched on every point con- 
nected with the'ir religious usages; it may be 
assumed, that State has given every pledge, by 
which a Nation can be bound, not only to with- 
hold every active interference of authority for 
the conversion of it’s native subjects ; but not 
to give the weight of it’s influence, or the sup- 
port of it’s encouragement, towards that object. 
Should the dictates of a conscientious, but heated 
zeal, ever lead it to break this pledge ; the alarm 
among it’s subjects will be great; the conse- 
quences may be fatal to it’s power ; and a good 
Christian would regret to see an effort made to 
promote his religion, by means so unsuited to 
it’s character and divine orimn ; and would de- 
precate the exercise of an influence and autho- 
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rity for tlmt object, which had been obtained 
Oil a confidence, which had been studiously in- 
spired, of it's never being so used. 

Under such circumstances, it is to be hoped, 
that the British Government will never be so 
deluded by Avell-meant but misguided repre- 
sentations; as to adopt measures, which are 
likely to fail in effecting the object of promot- 
ing the Christian religion ; but will be certain 
to destroy our reputation, and probably our 
power, in India. Let every proper attention 
be paid to our church establishment in tliat 
Country: let the clergymen j^ent thitlier he 
men of exemplary conduct, and character; and 
let their numbers be sufficient 'to secure to the 
European part of the community, the means of 
learning and practising the duties of their reli- 
gion; but the clergymen in the employ of 
Government, whether as Ministers of religion, 
or head Professors of Colleges, should be pro- 
hibited from using their efforts to make con- 
verts; which task might be left, as it hitherto 
has been, to the labours of the humble mission- 
ary ; whose habits and zeal give him more pro- 
spect of success, and whose unnoticed and 
unsupported efforts will prevent his exciting 
any alarm ; and consequently not expose Go- 
vernment to those seditious tempests, which, if 
they pursued another course, would, in all human 
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probability-js^ibe raised against them by an artful 
and bigoted priesthood ; whose fear, at the 
progress of Christianity, is equally grounded on 
the love of spiritual and temporal power. 

Colonization seems one of the most likely 
means by which knowledge of the Christie 
religion and civilization may be hereafter disse- 
minated throughout India; but that appears to 
be so much dreaded, from the political conse- 
quences by which it is thought likely to be 
attended, that a long period must elapse before 
it's operation can be seen. It is not meant to 
discuss the policy of this question. The ex- 
ample of America, by which it is often tried, 
cannot, it is presumed, be a correct criterion for 
deciding it: but there is, no doubt, great force 
in many of tliosc reasons, which have led the 
Legislature to adopt every measure, which was 
calculated to discourage the settlement of Euro- 
peans in India. Notwithstanding these, the 
cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and 
the fertile Provinces of Bengal and Bahar, con- 
tain a number of English mechanics, tradesmen, 
and planters, who may be almost considered as 
colonists ; and who have, by their industry and 
skill, taught many of the inhabitants of India 
the improved arts of civil life. 

The advance of ihe natives of India in every 
branch of useful knowledge, will be exactly pro- 
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portionate to the means and examples which we 
afford them : and this consideration gives a great 
value to that class of industrious British sub- 
jects, who are willing to pass the greatest part, 
if not the whole, of their lives in India, subject 
A those strict restraints and limitations, which 
the peculiar constitution of the Government of 
that Country renders necessary. 

The half-casts (as they are generally termed), 
or children of Europeans by native women, 
form a considerable class of British subjects in 
India, who certainly merit more of the attention 
of Government, than they have hitherto re- 
ceived. They may be considered a distinct 
class; and one which is gradually rising into 
importance, from it’s increasing numbers. They 
have not the robust frame of their fathers ; but 
they are in general equal, if not superior, in 
strength to the natives of those parts of India 
where they are born. They are remarkable for 
their docility and intelligence ; and only require 
the care of the State, to become valuable sub- 
jects. This race are at present considered as 
inferior to the European part of the community, 
and do not enjoy that consideration, to which 
their qualities are often entitled, from the na- 
tives. Yet, under these circumstances of de- 
pression and discouragement, they lose few 
opportunities of making themselves useful and 
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respectable in the various walks of life to which 
their pursuit is directed; and all the seminaries, 
which have been founded for their education 
and improvement, have fully succeeded. This 
class have, in short, been found, from all the ex- 
periments yet made, to possess a disposition and 
talents suited to all the occupations of civil life ; 
and there can be no doubt, that, under a proper 
system of encouragement, they might be em- 
ployed in our army. They would form a dis- 
tinct corps, on whose fidelity and attach*Tient 
every reliance might be placed; and, if military 
feelings and habits were early inculcated, there 
can be no ground to conclude, that they would 
prove deficient either in courage or hardihood. 
As it is impossible to adopt any measures, which 
will prevent the rapid increase of this part of the 
population of our Indian territories, it becomes 
our duty to try every means of rendering them 
useful. They are a distinct, but that is no cause 
why they should be a depressed, class in the 
community : and it appears both humane and 
politic to take every step, which will raise them 
in their own estimation, and that of others. 
We should cultivate their moral and religious 
principles ; and while we instituted and encou- 
raged seminaries for their instruction upon an 
extended scale, we should provide the means 
for their future employment in the conditions 
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of life best suited to their respective situatiom 
and qualifications. 

If the justice of this proposition is admitted, 
the means of carrying it into execution will not 
be found difficult. These require no change in 
those salutary restraints, on which the constitu- 
tional principles of both the civil and military 
services in India are now grounded. The ob- 
ject is not to impair our present, but to lay the 
foundations of future strength ; and to render, 
by the care which we bestow upon them, a 
numerous and increasing class of our population, 
useful and attached subjects. 

It would appear necessary, if we contemplate 
any serious and great improvements in the con- 
dition of our possessions in India, that we should 
dismiss that principle, which requires that these 
should be ruled with an exclusive view to the 
immediate profit and advantage of England. A 
more liberal exercise of the great power, which 
we have acquired, while it advances the hap- 
piness of our Indian subjects, and promotes the 
prosperity of our dominions, will tend ultimately 
much more, than the pursuit of this limited sys- 
tem, to the permanent benefit and strength of 
Great Britain. In introducing civilization by 
the promulgation of knowledge, the cultivation 
of the liberal arts, and by the construction of 
such public works, as are necessary to the real 
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and essential improvement of our eastern t^rri-* 
tories, we shall find an occupation worthy of a 
great Nation; and calculated to establish our 
power over India on the firmest basis. The 
arts of peace cannot be carried too far. On 
the natives of India acquiring a love for them 
depends, in no slight degree, the future tran- 
quillity of that Country. 

It will, however, be vain to contemplate 
those great objects, unless we maintain that 
commanding military power, which we now 
enjoy. The British Government in India has 
been established, and must be supported, by the 
sword : and this consideration gives the utmost 
importance to every question connected with 
our military establishment in that Country'; 
which, thougli tlie only means by which we can 
preserve India, is too likely, if mismanaged, to 
prove our ruin. This is a position, which has 
been too fully elucidated by events, to require 
support from either evidence or argument. 

It will not be necessary to make any remarks 
upon the constitution of his Majesty’s troops 
employed in India, as that force is solely com- 
posed of Europeans, and differs in no respect 
from the British army, of which they are a 
detachment. I shall therefore proceed to exa- 
mine the organization and principles of the 
Company’s army, which consists (besides three 
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regiments of European infantry, and five batta- 
lions of artillery) of one hundred and eighteen 
battalions of native infantry, and sixteen regi- 
ments of cavalry making, in all, an effective 
army of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. 

I shall first offer a few general observations 
on the subject of the European Officers, by 
whom this large body is commanded ; and next 
enter into a consideration of the rise and pro- 
gress of the native part of our army ; and of 
the means best calculated to secure tlie lasting 
fidelity and attachment of the men, of whom 
this branch of our force is composed. 

Many beneficial changes have been made in 
the condition of the Company’s Officers : but 
radical defects still remain in the constitution 
of that body ; and these must be altered ; or 
that, which forms the strength of the British 
Government in India, will become its weak- 
ness, if not it’s danger. 

The Officers of the native army in India 
should have their attention uniformly directed 
to the study of that service to which they are 
attached ; and should (not as a matter of choice, 
but as an obligation of duty) be compelled to 


* Several corps of horse artillery, gun lascars, and pioneers, 
♦pe not included ; and a very large invalid establishment. 
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learn the language, and make themselves ac- 
quainted with the customs and prejudices of 
the men, whom they command. Their pro- 
motion should depend upon their possessing 
these indispensable qualifications: and it should, 
upon the same principle, be made as im|)ossible 
for a man to attain any rank or charge in the 
native army, without a knowledge otThe verna- 
cular dialect of his men, as it is for an Ofliicer 
to be placcfl in the command of a vessel, who 
is ignorant of navigation. 

There is, perhaps, no service in the world, 
where so much is reciuired from Officers, as in 
the native army of India; or one, in which it is 
of sucli impoiTance, that they should possess 
military qualifications, combined with a correct 
and just sense of the particular nature of their 
situation ; as a small body of Officers in an 
army of foreign troops, whom it is not more 
their duty to discipline, than to attach to their 
Country, by every attention to their civil and 
religious usages. 

There never was a period, at which this sub- 
ject required more consideration. On the efforts 
of the European Officers in the native army, the 
permanent fidelity and excellence of that corps 
must depend : and if this is admitted, can there 
be a question of more importance, than the 
future constitution of that part of the establish- 
1 r 
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ment of our Indian army? It involves, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, the very existence of 
our Empire in India, and with it the great- 
ness of England. 

This branch of the service no longer enjoys 
those pecuniary advantages, which formerly 
made it so desirable to the European Officer; 
and it is fortunate for the honour, as well as the 
real interest of the service, that it does not. 
Emolument from an indirect and unavowed 
(though, perhaps, not a corrupt) source, must 
have a progress towards abuse, and should never 
be allowed to exist; but, when the operation of 
a just and necessary reform demanded tliat a 
powerful motive to action, which had existed 
for a long period, should be withdrawn, another 
should have been substituted; and a body of 
men, on whose talents, temper, and courage, the 
safety of the British Empire in India must 
always, in a very great degree, depend, should 
be stimulated to exertion by every means witliiu 
the power of the State, which they served. If 
it cannot afford to give higii pecuniary rewards, 
it should purchase the sert^ices of men of birth 
and education ; and remunerate the great sacri- 
fices, which they make in entering the native 
army of India, by approbation, rank, and ho- 
nors; and, instead of leaving them in a state ot 
comparative obscurity, depressed by the con- 
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sideration, that they are in an inferior service, 
and that military fame, and the applause of their 
King and Country, are objects placed almost 
beyond their hopes ; their minds should be stu- 
diously elevated to these objects ; and they 
should te put upon a footing, which would 
make rhem have an honourable pride in the 
service to which they belong. This they never 
can have, (such is the nature of military feeling,) 
while they consider themselves, one shade even, 
below another army, with which they arc con- 
stantly associated. 

There is, perhaps, no other efficient remedy 
for this great evil, than the adoption of a mea- 
sure, by which the whole of that army, which 
Great Britain employs in India, should be con- 
solidated into one. The distinctions, which 
now exist, arc pregnant with every mischief to 
our rule. They are the source of constant irri- 
tation, and are calculated to produce an opposi- 
tion of feeling among those, whose complete 
union is the pillar of strengtli on which Great 
Britain must depend for the safety of her pos- 
sessions in India. It fias been suggested, that 
such divisions might be useful, as they main- 
tained a salutary check : but this limited and 
unwise suggestion can never merit a moment’s 
attention. It is founded on a distrust of our- 
selves, which is quite incompatible with the 
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permanent preservation of our eastern posses- 
sions. Besides, this opinion has it’s only 
grounds on the occurrence of events,* chiefly 
caused by the very evils, which those invidious 
distinctions, and clashing feeh’ngs and interests, 
have produced. 

It is in this place worthy of remark, that in 
no stage of those unwarrantable proceedings, 
to which a part of the Officers of the Company’s 
anny have at different periods resorted, has there 
been the most remote suspicion entertained of 
their loyalty to the King, and attachment to 
their Country ; and it is evident, that the exist- . 
ence of such a doubt could alone justify the 
policy or necessity of maintaining any check 
upon their future conduct. All military bodies 
require to be raised, and made important, in their 
own estimation. In no situation will they bear 
depression or degradation ; and certainly not in 
one like India, where their minds reciuire the 
utmost spring to bear up against the influence 
of the climate, and tlie killing reflection of 
being banished, almost for life, from their 
native Country. It is from this cause clear, 
that no measure can be successful in removing 
the evils of the present system ; but one, which 

* Commotions in the anny of Bengal in 179 -^) i^ 
coast army in I8O9. 
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makes it as proud a distinction for a British 
Officer to serve his Country in India, as in 
England, or in any other quarter. It is not 
sufficient, that a small increase of pay should 
enable liiin to live apparently better in a Coun- 
try, where the climate makes what are termed 
luxuries, necessaries of life; but the feelings of 
his mind must be, that the service in which he 
is employed is as honourable as it is arduous ; 
and that he will receive, in the respect and ad- 
miration of his countrymen, a just reward for 
the sacrifices, which he has made to support the 
fame and interests of his Country, in a distant 
and ungenial climate. 

If the leading principles of this great change 
are once fixed, it's execution will not be diffi- 
cult ; but, upon the principles on which it rests, 
the fate of India may depend. The strictest 
regulations will be required, with regard to the 
promotion of Officers of the native infantry. 
No step above the rank of Ensign ought to be 
attainable, without qualifications as to period of 
service in that branch of the army, and know- 
ledge of the language of the troops; and the 
road to employment in the staff of tlie army of 
India should be the same. The regulations 
meant to protect this branch of the service, 
should be made permanent, and be defended by 
an act of the Legislature. This arrangement, if 
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ever it be made, should be grounded on the most 
enlarged and liberal principles ; and must reject 
those limited considerations of party-views and 
personal interest ; which, from the operation of 
one of the chief defects of our admirable consti- 
tution, too often supersede the public good. If 
it docs not, it will bring injury, instead of relief ; 
and ruin that service, which it proposes to im* 
prove. 

Among the many political- considerations, 
which arc likely to affect the future prosperity 
and security of that Empire, which Great Bri- 
tain has established in India, there appears 
hardly one of such magnitude, as that of im- 
proving and maintaining the attacliment of the 
native army, on whose fidelity the existence of 
our power must always depend. For the popu- 
lation of England (supposing the revenues of 
India would bear the load of expense) cannot 
afford an army of sufficient numbers to protect 
it’s extended territories in this quarter of the 
globe. 

The most sanguine admirer of that civil code 
of regulations, which has been lately introduced 
over all the possessions of the Company, can- 
not expect, that it will do more in it’s imme- 
diate operation, than attach to our rule those 
classes of our subjects, who are, from their civil 
and religious institutions, devoted to peaceful 
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occupations ; and consequently to a certain de- 
gree unable, if tliey were willing, to defend that 
Government, to which they may have become, 
from a sincere and strong sense of benefit, well 
affected. That our laws may ultimately change 
the habits of even the military classes of India, 
is to be expected. But this change must be 
gradual ; and, before it is completed, we must 
lay our account with some of those convulsions, 
which are the too frequent attendants on all great 
changes in the condition and character of large 
classes of society. Against those convulsions 
it is our particular duty to provide; otherwise 
we may (such is the peculiar nature of tlie con- 
stitution of oui' power in India) lose our domi- 
nions, before we have laid those deep founda- 
tions of ecpiity and justice, upon which it is our 
wise and liberal intention, that our rule should 
rest. If this conclusion be just, it must follow, 
that the realization of those great hopes of per- 
manent dominion, which we have allowed our- 
selves to indulge, as the certain consequence of 
the wisdom and justice of our liberal policy, 
and civil institutions, must greatly, if not solely, 
depend upon our success in obviating one of 
the greatest dangers to which our Empire is 
exposed, “ the disaffection of our native afmy 
and if this be admitted, that object of our atten- 
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tion must become paramount to all others. 
Should any plan be suggested, by the action of 
which we can promise ourselves to improve and 
confirm the attachment of the military classes 
in India, and particularly of those employed in 
our ranks (at the same time that we accelerate 
the period at which they shall occupy them- 
selves in peaceful pursuits, and become good, 
instead of dangerous subjects,) we ought to 
hasten it’s adoption. Both the rigid principles 
of economy, and the usual forms of our civil 
rule, should yield to the establishment of this 
corner stone of our strength; as, without it, 
the vast fabric, which has been raised with such 
pains, must totter to it’s base at every tempest 
with which it is assailed. 

Before we examine the nature of those causes, 
which appear in their operation likely to weak- 
en, and perhaps altogether to alienate, the at- 
tachment of our native troops; and to state 
those principles, upon which we ought to adopt 
remedies of a preventive nature against this 
great evil; it will be necessary to take a short 
and general view of the history of the native 
army ; as it would appear indispensable to bear 
in mind it’s progress, and the various changes 
which it has undergone, from it’s first origin, to 
the present moment, before we can come to any 
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just conclusions on those measures which are 
essential to maintain and improve it’s fidelity 
and attachment. 

When the British Government first estab- 
lished itself in India, military tactics in Europe 
were in a comparatively rude state; and the 
caution with which a few Europeans, endea- 
vouring to conciliate the natives of India to 
fight their battles on a foreign sliore, were 
obliged to act, ])revcntcd the introduction of 
any part of those tactics (imperfect as they 
were), whicli could in tlie least interfere with 
tlic prejudices, habits, or religion, of the na- 
tives. A jacket of English broad cloth, made 
up in the shape of his own dress, the knowledge 
of his manual exercise, and a few military evo- 
lutions, constituted the original sepoy : and 
with this art, and his English fire-arms, he was 
found to possess an incalculable superiority ever 
the other natives of India, who, ignorant of the 
first principles of discipline, (which enable men 
to act in body), were easily defeated, however 
great their numbers, by a small corps of their 
brothers, armed, disciplined, and directed, by 
the art, intelligence, and spirit, of their Euro- 
pean leaders. 

It was natural, that the early sepoy should 
share in that feeling of pride, which his superi- 
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ority in discipline obtained him over his coun- 
trymen ; and the native Officers in the employ- 
ment of the Company, were gratified not only 
by the opportunities which they had of acquiring 
military distinction, but of improving their for- 
tunes. There were in the first sepoy battalions 
but few European Officers. A Captain, an Ad- 
jutant, with a Serjeant to each Company, was 
the original establishment. Commands fre- 
quently fell to Soubahdars and Jemadars: and 
the comparative laxity of discipline, as well as 
the general corruption of the times, enabled 
the whole of the native army, from the Sou bah- 
dar to the sepoy, to derive pecuniary benefit 
from the nature of those services on which they 
were occasionally employed. To this advan- 
tage, which rendered the service of the Com- 
pany desirable, arid often lucrative, was added 
a still more powerful attraction, in the kind 
treatment which they generally received from 
the European Officers; the number of whom to 
each battalion was so small, that they, from ne- 
cessity, if not from inclination, acted as much 
upon principles of conciliation, as of coercion; 
and their authority in their corps rested more 
on affection, than fear. They were most parti- 
cular in their conduct to the native Officers, to- 
Avards whom they behaved with a regard and 
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respect proportionate to the responsibility of 
their situations. One of those native Officers, 
who held the rank of native Commandant, often 
possessed an influence in the corps nearly equal 
to the European Commander. As a strong and 
convincing proof of this fact, it is only neces- 
sary to mention, that many of the oldest batta- 
lions, in the native army of the coast, are known 
to this day by the name of one of their former 
native Commandants. 

This system, which had undoubtedly many 
defects, had also much to recommend it. For, 
though the European commanding Officer, 
who acted without check in the exercise of a 
great trust, generally made his corps a source 
of pecuniary advantage, in which he was aided 
by the native Commandant, (to whose princi- 
ples such a practice was congenial, and who, 
in his turn, no doubt derived every advantage 
from his power and influence); yet both had a 
strong interest in the character and conduct of 
the corps, to the men of which they were almost 
always kind and generous. It is to this dispo- 
sition, to the respectability and advantage, 
whicli attached to the rank of native Officers, 
and the comparative relaxation in their military 
duties, to which we must ascribe the native 
corps having been, during the continuance of 
this system, filled by men of the highest 
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casf, and of the best families of the mili. 
tary classes, in those Countries in which they 
were raised.* 

The first material changes, which took place 
in the constitution of the native corps, was an 
increase of the European Officers, a great altera- 
tion in their dress, and improvement in their 
discipline. This was occasioned by several 
causes. The native Princes had trained sepoys 
in European tactics; and, to maintain a supe- 
riority over them, it became necessary, that the 
native army of the Company’s Government 
should make further adv^'inccs in the military 
art ; which tlicy were not only enabled to do, 
from the great improvements which had taken 
place in that science in Europe, and from the 
example that they had in some regiments of 
Europeans, which had been sent to India; but 
from the number of Officers of liberal educa- 
tion, and respectable character, whom a pro- 
spect of advantage had at this period drawn to 
the service of the Company. 

It is the opinion of many able Officers, that 
it was under this system that the native army 
attained the greatest state of efficiency which 
it has yet known. The Captains were selected 

* This remark applies more to Madras, than Bengal ; 
where the sepoys have always been of the same class as they 


uow are. 
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to the command of battalions and that 
command was an object of sufficient emolu- 
ment, to limit the views of Officers of that 
rank (which was then one of the highest in 
the service) to it’s attainment. These Officers 
were almost invariably selected from their re- 
putation as sepoy Officers ; that is, Officers 
who united to all the military qualifications of 
a soldier, a particular knowledge of the preju- 
dices, habits, and characters, of the men whom 
they were appointed to command. It was re- 
marked, under this system, that though many 
of the corps were brought to a great perfection 
of dress and discipline, there was hardly an 
instance, in which this was done at the expense 
of the temper of the men: on the contrary, 
those corps, which were most remarkable for 
their discipline, were almost uniformly most 
attached to their commanding Officers, whom 
they found as liberal to their wants, and atten- 
tive to their prejudices, as they were anxious 


* These selections were made from the Captains in the regi- 
ments of Europeans in the service of the Company; and it of- 
ten happened that Officers, who had neglected to attain the 
Country languages, and who, from violence of temper, were 
judged unfit to command natives, remained subordinate in 
an European corps, till they reached the rank of Field-Officers. 
Ten subaltern Officers were, under this system, attached to 
every battalion. 
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for that superiority and excellence in their ap- 
pearance, discipline, and attachment, upon 
which they grounded all their hopes of reputa- 
tion and preferment in the service to which 
they belonged. 

The native Officers continued, under this sys- 
tem, to enjoy great respect and regard. This 
circumstance, which was chiefly owing to the 
European commanding Officer, who, from his 
superior rank, and the emoluments of his sta- 
tion,* enjoyed a consideration and consequence, 
which enabled him not only to confer distinc- 
tion by his personal fiivour and regard ; but to 
keep in complete check and control the youn- 
ger Officers of the service; and to direct their 
minds to a moderate and indulgent conduct 
towards all the natives; but particularly to 
those, who, from their gallantry or long ser- 
vices, were entitled to respect and attention, 
and to whom it was proper, on every ground of 
policy, as well as of generosity, to show it. 

In the year 1796 the native service under- 
went a great change ; when those new regula- 
tions were introduced, which a train of events, 
connected with the comparative rank of the 
Company’s Officers with those of his Majesty 

* He had i1h‘ oft’-reckonings of his corps, and in general 
the advantage of the command of a station. 
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serving in India, had rendered indispensably 
necessary. By these regulations, two battalions 
of native infantry were formed into one regi- 
ment; to which the same number of Officers* 
were allowed as to a regiment in the King’s 
service. Regimental rise to the rank of Major 
was introduced at the same time: and this, by 
attaching the Officers to corps, would, it was 
hoped, confirm and strengthen that reciprocal 
confidence and connexion between the Euro- 
pean Officers ’and the sepoys, which had ever 
been deemed the most essential principle in tlie 
constitution of the native army. It was also 
expected,! that the increased number of Euro- 


* One Colonel, two Lieutenant Colonels, two Majors, seven 
Captains, one Captain-Lieutenant, twenty-two Lieutenants, and 
eight Ensigns. 

t On the establishment of Madras, with which I am best ac- 
quainted, the result of this great change has not been so favour- 
able as was expected. The conduct of the sepoys has, no 
doubt, been very distinguished during the late wars with Tippoo 
Sultaun and the Mahrattas; but not more so, than it was on 
foimcr occasions: and that good understanding and confidence, 
which before subsisted between the European Oflicers and their 
men, and which was the acknowledged basis of our strength in 
India, has been recently much shaken, and in some instances 
almost wholly destroyed. 

The mutiny at Vellore gave a shock to that 'complete reliance 
on the attachment and fidelity of the native troops, from whicli 
it will be long before the Officers of the coast army perfectly 
recover. There can be no doubt but that horrid event was the 
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pean Officers would greatly add to the efficiency 
of the native corps, as the smallest parties that 
could be detached would be commanded by an 

result of treason and intrigue, which artfully took advantage of 
other circumstances to forward it's daring designs ; and found 
in the minute improvements of dress, (which, though long in 
progress, had at that moment been carried b) an unfortunate 
zeal to an extreme,) the means by which it was able to inflame 
the ignorant multitude, and to excite them to excesses of the 
most violent nature. We must not, however, deceive ourselves 
so fur as to ascribe this melancholy event solely to those causes. 
Had those tics, which ought to unite the Europ('an Officers and 
native troops under their command, existed in full force, such 
an event could hardly have occurred. Had there been one of 
those native Officers, who were concerned, or who knew what 
was going on, whose mind had been alive, to a sense of grati- 
tude for the distinction with which he was treated, or the favour 
and respect which was shown him by the Governmeni which 
he served, or who could have looked with confidence to further 
honours and advancement, he would either have exercised his 
influence to the total suppression of the desyierate designs of his 
countrymen, or have informed his European Commander of their 
plots. But that no such sentiments existed, is proved not only 
by what happened at Vellore, but by the conduct of the native 
Officers in almost all the corps, which were suspected of disaf- 
fection about that period. These became the general objects 
of the suspicion of their superiors ; and, if guilt was not fixed 
upon them, they were often convicted of a sullen indiftercncc 
of conduct, which seemed to proceed from a feeling of disgust, 
which was produced by such a stagnation of their views, as left 
them almost without a motive of action. In attempting to 
check a fepirit of turbulence, they saw some danger ; and they 
were not encouraged to meet it by any certain hopes of reward 
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European Officer, and have the advantage of his 
knowledge and example. 

The first effect of the regulations of 1796, 
was a great and sudden promotion of all the 
older Officers of the Company’s service; and the 
arrival of a vast number of young Officers from 
England, to complete the establishment. 

By those changes, a great proportion of the 
old Officers of the service were at once pro- 
moted to a rank, which removed them from 
regimental charge, and enabled them to return 
to England by the provision made for them; 
while the native corps were suddenly filled with 
young Officers ; and as the command of a corps 
had ceased, about this period, to be attended 
with either advantage or distinction, it bestowed 
but little influence and consideration on those 
by whom it was held. It was, in fact, no 
longer an object of military ambition, as it had 
been formerly. It had become a station of 


and proft'rmcnt. They had attained all they could look to ; 
and tliat all was but a comfortable subsistence during their lives. 
Their families were left in penury, 'they had therefore little 
to lose by a change, and some prospect of gain ; and their be- 
haviour under these feelings was, I believe, in general shaped 
uitha view of saving themselves from personal risk in the 
event of the failure of the designs of the discontented, 
and of having some merit in having been passive on that 
of their success. 


K K 
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trouble, without adcciuatc emolument; and every 
Odiecr of interest or reputation in the service 
exerted himself to avoid it; and to obtain a 
Government command, or a situation on the 
general staff'. From these causes it has often 
liappened) since the introduction of the new re- 
gulations, that the native corps have been com- 
manded for a period by young Captains and 
subaltern Officers; who, from their rank, condi- 
tion and age, could not inspire that awe and re- 
spect, wliich is indispensable to keep in order 
the junior European Olficeis of a sepoy corps. 

The German school of tactics lias, for more 
than twenty yeais, been the iavourite model of 
the Englisl); and many Officers of rank,’* who 
have been sent to India within that period, 
iiave been deeply imbued with the principles of 
that school: and these Itave, of course, entlea- 
voured to introduce them into that service, 
which they conceived themselves s[e:ially de- 
puted to improve; and much has, no doubt, 
been effected by these zealous endeavours. Ihc 

* The Cicnerals scut to India, whether to the stations of chief 
command, or on the stall’, shoidd invaiiahly he Officers ot talent 
and reputation. '1 heir charge is always great ; and may often, 
from a( cident, become very important; and the evils which 
must be ])rodiiced in India, by the inefficiency of tiioso, who 
exercise higli military command in periods of difficulty, arc nut 
to be calculated. 
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appearance of tlie native army has been greatly 
altered for the better; they look more like sol- 
diers, and are perhaps more precise in their ex- 
ercise and movements; biifit may be questioned 
whether those advantages will counterbalance 
the bad consequences of too exclusive an atten- 
tion having been given to these points. The Eu- 
ropean Officers of the native infantry, who have 
naturally been led to study the disposition of 
the head-quarters, have, in their anxiety to 
merit that praise and distinction, which they 
saw bestowed on those, who succeeded in these 
points, not only neglected many more essential 
duties; but, in some instances, practised a seve- 
rity and liarsliness altogether unsuited to the 
character of the men under their command. 

I entertain tlic highest regard and res|)ect for 
both the public and piivate characters of several 
of those distinguished Officers, who have fallen 
into this error; and am sensible, that it was 
hardly possible for them to avoid it Their 
knowledge was limited to his Majesty’s service, 


’■ 1 iK'VHT know an instanco of unkiml aiul "ross holiaviour to 
'llio nativos ot India in a person ac(iuainU'd willi tlioir l.ini;un;;c 
and inannors: and it would appear, fioin this fact, that, to se- 
cure their l)eing treated with that indulgence and regard, which 
both humanity and policy icipiirc, we ha\e only to take care 
that those placed over them ha\c that knowledge wdiich is in- 
dispensable for such a charge. 
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to the usage of which they were naturally at- 
tached; and when they arrived in India they 
were surrounded by Officers in the Company's 
army, who, however high their reputations, 
were too desirous that the service, to which 
they belonged, should emulate in appearance 
and discipline the troops of his Majesty, to of- 
fer objections to this system of improvement in 
the external appearance of the native troops ; ^ 
and, for a period, all those qualities, such as a 
knowledge of the languages and customs of the 
men under their command, a kindness of man- 
ner, and solicitude for their comfort, and a fre- 
quent and intimate intercourse with the native 
Officers, appeared to be in a great degree forgot- 
ten, or neglected. The minds of the most en- 
lightened were perhaps never fully sensible of 
the importance of that chain of confidence, 
which had been allowed to rust, till it was 
nearly broken. They tlien discovered, that, 
heated by a spirit of emulation, they had con- 
curred in attempts to imitate too closely a ser- 
vice, opposite in it’s very nature to that to which 
they belonged ; and had lost sight, for a mo- 
ment, of those principles on which tlie native 
army was formed ; and by attention to which, 


* These remarks apply chiefly to the native establishment ct 
Madras. 
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it’s fidelity and efficiency can alone be pre- 
served. "" 

The Officers enjoying chief command in 
India, should direct their attention to the solid, 
instead of the superficial improvement of the 
native army. They ought to look more to the 
internal economy, than to the external appear- 
ance of the different sepoy corps ; and instead 
of lavishing praises on those Officers, whose 
only merit consists in a skill in dress, and a 
minute knowledge of drill, they must exclu- 
sively distinguish, by their approbation and re- 
ward, those who are acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs, and preserve the temper 
and attachment of their men, at the same time 
that they maintain their discipline. 

The condition of the native Oflicers of our 
sepoy corps has often been the subject of the 
most serious attention of Government: but, 
though their allowances have been at times a 
little increased,* no measures have yet been 
taken, on which we could ground a just and 
well-founded reliance on their continued fidelity 
and attachment. In an army of nearly one 

* The most beneficial measures of this nature was that 
adopted by the Government of Fort St. George, which gave an 
increase of pay to Soubahdars, in classes formed according to 
length of service : but though this regulation was good, it was 
too limited to have much eftect. 
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hundred and fifty thousand natives, the highest 
pay, which a Souhahdar of infantry can attain, 
is twenty pagodas (under one hundred rupees) 
per month; and he enjoys no consideration, after 
attaining that rank, which can save liim from ■ 
the harshness of an Europi'an Officer ; a boy, 
who has just joined that corps, to which he has 
])ei'lvaps belonged for forty years. He has, in 
barracks and in camp, no other accommodation, 
than tliat provided for the sepoys ; and, on his 
retiring to the invalid list, he has his pay ; but 
that is become, from liabit, necessary for his 
support: and his children, whom a sense of per- 
sonal honour, and a fear of that indiscriminate 
severity lately introduced, has prevented him 
from bringing up in the army, are generally left 
poor, proud, and discontented. 

There are, no doubt, a few instances in the 
army, where a small pension lias been given to 
a native Officer ; and part of it has, in some very 
rare cases, been continued to his family. But 
such instances have seldom occurred ; and only 
when the person, to whom the reward was 
granted, had an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself beyond all the common chances of the 
service; and, even then, it has not been bestowed 
without the greatest exertion of all the interest 
and influence of those Officers under whom the 
fortunate native Officer had acted. Under such 
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circumstances of difficulty and discouragement, 
others have looked with despair for similar dis- 
tinction. 

It has been the opinion of many individuals, 
that it would he an act of wisdom to abolish 
the rank of native Officers altogether in the 
native army of the Company; and this measure 
was, I believe, actually recommended by the 
Officers of the llengal establishment, at the 
period when the regulations of were under 
discussion. 

The arguments used in support of this 
opinion, by it’s advocates, were as follow 

first. "1 hat since the a[)pointment of so many 
European Officers to sepoy corps, the native 
Officers were not required to command those 
detachments, which had been formerly in- 
trusted to their charge; as all parties, above a 
Ilavildar’s guard, would be under an European 
Oflicer : and that, in consequence, a native 
Officer had no duty. 

Secondly. That having no duty to perform, 
he was of course unnecessary in a mere military 
point of view; and tliercfore the pay to this 
class was a great and useless expenditure of the 
public money. 

Thirdly. That the native Officers, from hav- 
ing little or no duty, generally become idle and 
indiffierent, and were alone anxious (particularly 
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after they attained the rank of Soubahdar) to 
get invalided, and enjoy their full pay in perfect 
case, during the remainde|* of their lives. 

Fourthly. That, from having commissions, 
they were, to a certain degree, independent of 
the regimental commanding Officer; and, in 
consequence, often showed -little regard to his 
authority, contenting themselves with a mere 
cold discharge of their duty, in a manner, which 
put it out of his power to bring them to a Ge- 
neral Court Martial. 

Fifthly. That the native Officers possessed a 
great, and in some respects a dangerous, influ- 
ence ; and that, elevated to a condition in life, 
which, from their birth, they hud no right to 
expect, tiiey were apt to adopt new sentiments 
in their promotion; and we might find, that 
we had not only given men a power, but infused 
into their minds an ambition, which they might 
be tempted to turn against us. 

Sixthly, and lastly. It is argued, that on the 
abolition of the native commissioned Officers, 
there would be no danger from the non-com- 
missioned, as these were too near the sepoys 
ever to possess any great influence over their 
miruls. That their zeal in the performance of 
their duty, and their obedience to their imme- 
diate commanding Officer, would be completely 
secured by the authority, which he possessed of 
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reducing them on the instant to the ranks ; and 
that this system would be more approximated 
to that of the army of England, in which no 
man, who enlisted as a private, could indulge 
a rational hope of raising himself to any rank 
higher than that of a non-commissioned Officer. 

The objections, which must appear to every 
reflecting mind, to the measure of abolishing 
the rank of native commissioned Officers, are so 
uunierous, so strong, and so founded upon the 
result of experience, the peculiar constitution of 
the native army, the character of the men of 
whom it is formed, and upon every considera- 
tion, which refers to the feelings of a large mass 
of society; that the very mention of such an 
idea having been contemplated, must excite 
surprise and astonishment. But as this idea has 
been often urged, and has had the countenance 
of some respectable names; it will be proper to 
offer a few observations in answer to those, 
which are adduced by the advocates of this 
measure. It may be assumed as a fact of ge» 
iieral experience, that in no Country has an 
army ever been improved by the adoption of a 
principle, which limited the action of emulation^ 
and repressed that military fire and ambition, 
which has ever been deemed the greatest essen- 
tial of a soldier ; and least of all would such a 
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rule iippear applicable in a case, where it wa^ 
admitted by those who wished to adopt it, that 
the rank they desired to abolish, was an object, 
from it’s consequence, and the influence which 
it gave, of universal ambition from the young- 
est recruit to the oldest non-commissioned Offi- 
cer in the corps. 

They say, a native Officer has little or no 
duty : hut is he not one of the chief links 
between the European Officer and the sepoy ? 
And when it is considered, that he has been pro- 
moted to the rank lie holds, in consequence of 
long and approved services, what man can be a 
more proper object of trust? 

They state, that the native cbtnmissioncd Of- 
ficers become indifferent to their duty, and 
anxious alone to retire on their pay, the moment 
they reach the rank of Soubahdar : but does it 
never occur, that this desire proceeds more 
from a stagnation of hope, than a spirit of dis- 
content? Are we not to consider, that the same 
spirit of emulation, which has actuated the na- 
tive Officer’s breast, till his exertions under it’s 
impulse have raised him to that rank, would 
continue to operate, if he could look to further 
reward or distinction? And would not his in- 
creased rank and consequence, and the enjoy- 
ment of that very influence which is dreaded; 
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be in such case actively employed, to recom- 
mend liimsclf to those superiors from whom 
he expected notice or preferment. 

If the limited allowance given to native Offi- 
cers, and the stagnation of their hopes, be the 
causes of that apathy and discontent, which is 
remarked among them ; would these causes 
cease to operate in a sepoy corps when those 
ranks weie abolished? Would not the llavil- 
dars and Naigues then become the principal 
natives in the corps, with a pay smaller and 
with hopes still more limited. But these, it is 
supposed, would not emertain the same senti- 
ments, because they would move in a more sub- 
ordinate rank, have consecjuently less influence, 
and be more dependent upon the regimental 
commanding Olliccr. Such reasoners forget, 
that the great existing cause of their present 
zeal and activity, that of rccoinincnding them- 
selves for promotion to the rank of commis- 
sioned OHicers, would be gone. They assuredly 
cannot expect any reflecting man to think, that 
because they had reduced the pay of the princi- 
pal natives in a corps of se])oys, and rendered 
their situation more precarious, by withdrawing 
from them the protection of (iovernment, placed 
tlicm at the mercy of every European command- 
ing Officer, wliom chance put for a few days at 
tlie licad of tlicir corps, that they had, by such 
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means, taken a securer pledge for their increased 
fidelity and attachment. Such a conclusion is 
contrary to all experience of the human charac- 
ter. The more men have to lose, the greater 
disinclination they will ever have to change : 
and the more limited and uncertain their means 
of subsistence and rank in life, the less they will 
hesitate in exposing themselves to those hazards 
by which they may lose hotli. 

It cannot be intended by those, who advocate 
this change of system, that the pjiy of the Ha- 
vildars and Naigues should be increased ; as 
sucli a measure avouUI tend to give tliein that 
consequence, which it is their wisli to depress. 
Could it then be expected, when five pagodas a 
inontli become the highest pay, which a sepoy 
could attain, after the longest and most merito- 
rious course of service ; and wlien that, even, 
unaccompanied by either the name or the reality 
of rank, Was, in fact, a most precarious tenure, 
dependent in a great degree upon the caprice 
and temper of every commanding Officer to 
whom he was subject; that any man, who, 
from his appearance or character, could obtain 
a pay nearly equal, the moment he entered the 
public service under a civil Officer, or embraced 
menial employment under an European gentle- 
man, would ever think of entering the regular 
army ? 
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We are also to consider, that tlie different na- 
tive Powers will always maintain sepoys; and 
these men will rise to the rank of Soubahdars and 
Jemadars with more authority, and often with 
more pecuniary perquisites, if not higher fixed 
pay, than in the Company’s service : and we are 
mistaken, if wc conceive, that the solid advan- 
tages of our native army, such as regularity of 
payment, and the invalid and pension lists, 
would counterbalance such allurements. Bene- 
fits, when made too general, often cease to have 
a strong effect in exciting emulation. The best 
recruits who enter our service, are young men of 
spirit and ambition, whose chief view, in enter- 
ing as soldiers; is to rise to the highest ranks. 
Abolish those, or strip them of their advantages 
and respectability, and men of high cast and 
proud feelings will turn with disgust from our 
army; and, if determined upon a military life, 
will enter into that of some other State, however 
unstable, which continues to hold out a hope of 
their attaining those objects by which their 
imaginations have been captivated. 

There can be no analogy between the native 
corps of India, and regiments of Europeans. 
In the former there must ever be a strong line 
of separation, marked by difference of habits, 
of language, of Country, and of religion, be- 
tween the Officers and men ; and their feelings, 
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interests, motives of action, and rewards, must 
consequently always be considered on distinct 
grounds. In the latter, they have common 
Country language and religion : and the Offi- 
cers are, from birth or merit, of a higher class 
in that society to which they both belong; and 
have, in consequence, a kind of prescriptive 
riglit to the respect, obedience, and attacliment 
of those wliom they command. 

In estimating the consequence of the native 
commissioned Officers of it's army to the Eng- 
lish Government, it seems first* necessary to 
state, that the existence of this rank is coeval 
with the establishment of tJnit Government in 
India. The first sepoys of the Company were 
raised and commanded by native OHicers, act- 
ing under the authority and direction of an 
European Officer; but still exeieising great in- 
fluence and power over their men, whom they 
brought to the service. 'J'liose Officers long 
continued to he the medium on which we 
relied for tlie fidelity and attachment of the 
sepoys, who saw in them men of high cast and 
superior character, of their own Country, at 
whose call they had embraced the service of 
strangers. Even since the original consequence 
of this class of men has been diminished, the 
sepoys have continued to regard them as the 
most distinguished of their own body ; and 
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have given them a ready respect and obedience, 
not only from a feeling of what was due to their 
stations ; but from a dutiful concurrence in the 
judgment of their European Commander, by 
whom the native commissioned Olheers had 
been elevated to that rank, which all were 
anxiously struggling to attain. But suppos- 
ing that the State derived no benefit, in a 
military point of view, from the existence of 
the rank of native commissioned Officers ; it is 
of the greatest importance to have in our native 
army a class bf men, (comparatively few in nurn- 
ber,) by our attention to whom we can stimulate 
and attach the whole mass ; and whose merit 
and valour wc. can reward with an assurance, 
that we will excite, by so doing, throughout all 
ranks, that spirit of hope and emulation, which 
is the vital principle of every military body. 

In the native army, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, no native can rise to the enjoyment of 
any military command: that is, he cannot, un- 
less in extraordinary cases, when the European 
Officers arc sick, or absent, expect to have 
under his orders a body of more than thirty or 
forty men ; and he cannot attain a pay beyond 
twenty pagodas per month : and no lank which 
he obtains, gives him any particular privilege 
or consequence in that civil community, from 
which he came, and to which he in general 
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returns, when disabled by age, wounds, or in- 
firmity, from continuing the active duties of 4 
soldier. 

The nature of our power in India requires 
this exclusion of the native Officer from the 
exercise of military command, which should, 
no doubt, be always kept in the hands of Euro- 
peans. But if that gate is barred by policy, 
others should be opened. In the strictest con- 
formity to those principles upon which the 
native army is formed, we might lead the minds 
of those troops to expect comfort and distinction 
ill civil life, as the reward of approved military 
service: and by directing their ambition to the 
natural and seductive object of. acquiring im- 
portance in their own tribe, and enjoying some 
privileges, however trivial, which might (under 
certain regulations) descend to their children, 
we should not only discover a motive sulfi- 
ciently powerful to supply tlic place of that, 
which a Jealous, but wise policy obliges us to 
withhold; but place their fidelity beyond the 
power of corruption. 

The native service would become, if such 
measures were adopted, popular and respected ; 
and would be embraced with eagerness by men 
of the first families in the Country;* and, in 

* It has been suggested, that wc might enlist men for limited 
service in India : und this practice, which in some degree obtains 
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he course of years, we might expect, that the 
ittachment of our subjects would be greatly im- 
)roved by that spirit of active allegiance, which 
vould be generally diffused by veterans and 
heir descendants, whose claim to their rank or 
and was founded in the gratitude of a State, 
vhom they had served with fidelity and dis- 
:inction. 

The men, who form the native army of the 
Jompany, are almost all sober, and of good con- 
luct in private life. Drunkenness, as a general 
dee, is indeed unknown : and notorious inimo- 
ality is rare. Ilut their virtues are more of a 
massive, than an active nature. They consist 
nore in forbearaiiGe, from fear of offending 
igainst their civil institutions, and the rigid 
X’liets of their religion ; than from any sense 
)f the beauty of virtue, or the deformity of vice. 
These men would appear hardly to consider them- 
selves as free moral agents, and blindly resign 
their judgment, in almost al! cases, to the law 
af usage, the dictates of their priest, or the in- 
fluence of their superiors in cast or station. 
And it is from these causes, that we observe 
them in an instant change their mild, inoffen- 
sive, and indolent character, for that of the 
most savage obstinacy, and active ferocity. 

HI Bengal, might perhaps be adopted with great advantage. It 
IS, at all events, a subject that merits consideration. 
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All the natives of India, hut particularly 
those of military classes, are fond of show, and 
of high titles; and they often seem to prize the 
external, beyond the reality of power. U is, 
indeed, surprising to see the consequence which 
they attach to every mark of outward respect, 
particularly when bestowed by their superiors : 
and, partaking of the character of his country- 
man, the native soldier of the Company, intelli- 
gent and quick in his conception, full of vanity 
and a love of pre-eminence, if not of glory, is 
of all men the most sensible to the effect of 
attention, or neglect. Though the climate dis- 
poses him to inertness, and his frame is seldom 
very robust,* he may be flattered and encou- 
raged to make the most extraordinary exer- 
tions; while harshness or cruelty serves only 
to subdue liis spirit, and sink him into apathy, 
if it does not rouse him to resentment, which is 
too often the case. It may be adduced in proof 
of this, that there never has been (as far as I am 
informed) a mutiny in the native army, in which 
the men did not pursue, as an object of their 
marked vengeance, some particular European 
Officer, who had treated them with injustice or 
severity. 

An army so constituted, and formed of men 


• The Bengal native soldier is an exception. 
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of such tempers, may appear very susceptible of 
being corrupted, and made instrumental to the 
destruction of that Power, which it is employed 
to protect ; but of this there is no danger, unless 
in the improbable case of our becoming too pre- 
sumptuous in what we may deem our intrinsic 
strength ; confiding too exclusively on our Eu- 
ropean troops, and altogether undervaluing and 
neglecting our native army. From the day of 
that fiital crrour we may date the downfal of 
our Eastern Empire. 

It will be useful in this place to enter into a 
short recapitulation of what has been stated ; 
and to advert to that description of measures, 
which would appear best calculated to preserve 
and maintain the native army in it’s full effi- 
ciency, and to secure it’s fidelity under all emer- 
gencies. This, for the sake of perspicuity, will 
be best divided under different heads. 

First. We should watch, with incessant vigi- 
lance, the sentiments and disposition of this 
great body, which will of course be liable to 
lluctuation and change : and, while we temper 
the strictness of discipline with those indulgen- 
cies, which the climate, and the habits and cha- 
racter of the native soldier, may require ; we 
should be most careful to remove, by a preven- 
tive policy, every cause of complaint. For, in 
all instances, (but particularly one like the pre- 
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sent,) the difference between a wise foresight, 
which prevents demand, and that weakness 
which meets it with concession, is immense. 
The former is the characteristic of a rising, and 
vigorous ; the latter, of a fallen, and expiring 
Government. 

Secondly. The Officers, who are intrusted 
with the general command in India, should be 
made minutely attentive to the manner in which 
discipline is carried on in the native corps : and 
they ought particularly to discountenance and 
discourage that rudeness of language to the 
native Officers, and that harsh severity to the 
sepoys, which, experience has shown, is not at 
all necessary to their perfection in discipline : on 
the contrary, that it retards that object, by 
making them disgusted, and discontented witli 
the service. 

Thirdly. Arrangements should be made, 
either by striking the staff’ off’ the strength of 
the army, or by adding more Officers to a sepoy 
battalion, to secure it’s being always complete 
with European Officers. 

Fourthly, It appears of the last importance 
to the efficiency of this branch of the army, that 
the native corps should be always comimindcd 
by Officers of rank and experience. Every 
measure should be adopted, which can promote 
the accomplishment of this essential point; 
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which never can be effected, till the command 
of a native battalion is made an object of ambi- 
tion to the best qualified Officers in the service. 

Fifthly. Every means should be adopted, 
which can have a tendency to raise the pride, 
stimulate the zeal, or improve the minds of the 
European Officers of tlie sepoy corps. It is 
upon their conduct that Government must 
place it’s chief reliance for the continued disci- 
pline and fidelity of the native army ; and 
their distinction, as a body of Officers, should 
be suited to the great national trust reposed in 
them. No Officer of this class, as I before 
stated, should be permitted to rise to rank, 
or charge, in thishranch of the service, with- 
out an adequate knowledge of the customs 
and language of the men whom he com- 
mands. And both the Commanders-in-Chief 


and the Governor in India should be restricted, 
by law, from giving an appointment, or staff 
situation,* to any Officer in India, who had not 
acquired a competent knowledge of the native 
language. These regulations might be consi- 
dered by somC; as too severe; but they are 

indispensable for the public good: and, after 
all, where is the hardship in insisting upon 
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Officers possessing themselves of qualifications, 
without which they can never perform their 
duty in an efficient manner? 

Sixthly. As there can be no doubt, that the 
most serious danger is likely to occur from any 
spirit of discontent among the native commis- 
sioned Officers ; and as this can only arise from 
the stagnation of all hope in the minds of men, 
Avho, whether we consider their services, or the 
influence which they exercise over the sepoys, 
appear proper objects of the attention of Go- 
vernment. We should endeavour to keep alive 
the zeal and attachment of this valuable class; 
and, through them, to give life and animation * 
to the whole of our native anpy, whose minds 
should be studiously directed to the object of 
attaining civil privileges, through the medium 
of military service. We may pursue this object 
with a confidence, that, if we succeed in it’s at- 
tainment, we may defy all those attempts, 
which can be hereafter made, either by rival 
European, or native Powers, to corrupt the 
fidelity of our troops in India. 

In concluding this important subject, it will 
be necessary to state in a general manner those 
means, which would meet this great object. 
They will be found such, as will neither violate 
the principles of our civil or military rule, nor 
cause any serious increase to our disbursements. 
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When a native Officer has obtained a commis- 
sion, he ought, upon principle, to be treated 
with the most marked respect by the European 
Officer; who should, from that instant, consider 
him as a person, who has, from merit and long 
services, stepped from the rank, which he before 
held, to one more permanent and dignified; and 
to have received, with his commission, a sacred 
pledge of the favour and protection of the Go- 
vernment he serves, which nothing, but estab- 
lished crime or misconduct, can forfeit. 

There can be no motive to action more pow- 
erful in the breast of a soldier, than a conviction, 
that his superiors will never pass without notice 
any remarkable act of gallantry or good con- 
duct. The commanding Officers of all native 
corps, employed on service, should be required 
to report such, as soon as they occur, to the 
head-quarters of the army ; and medals, of a 
value suited to the rank of the person, and the 
nature of the action, should be immediately 
given. These medals should entitle the man 
(if not a Soubahdar) on whom they were be- 
stowed, to the first vacancy in his corps in the 
rank above that whicli he held; and they 
should also increase his general claims upon the 
.service. If to a Soubahdar, his claims to those 
rewards, which were instituted for the most 
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meritorious of that rank, should be greatly 
strengthened. 

There is no subject of more common, or of 
more reasonable complaint among the native 
commissioned Officers, tha»i that their pay is 
never sufficient to allow them to make a provi- 
sion for their families; and that no action, 
which they can perform, entitles their sons to 
any consideration in that service to which their 
fathers lives have been devoted : and it is chiefly 
on this account, that they seldom allow their 
sons to be sepoys. Among other expedients, 
which have been suggested with a view of 
remedying this evil, and of restoring to the ser- * 
vice a race of men, who ought .to have an heredi- 
tary attachment to our Government, it has been 
proposed to allow the sons of native Officers to 
enter as volunteers, and to rise to the rank of 
commissioned Officers, when vacancies occur- 
red. Such a regulation would strike at the root 
of the constitution of the native service, and is 
therefore altogether inadmissible : but there is 
no objection whatever to our giving some dis- 
tinction, in their course through the service, to 
the sons of veterans, who have, from their va- 
lour or good conduct, attained a rank, which it 
is the policy of the Government he serves, to 
render as valuable as possible; but which thosp 
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holding it must think of little use, if it only 
raises them to a station, such, that they cannot, 
without suffering some degradation in general 
opinion, place their sons in that army, in which 
they have passed their lives ; and yet does not 
enable them to save any thing for their future 
support. 

The sons* of native commissioned Officers 
ought, when boys of the specified age, to be 
received in the corps, to which their fathers 
belonged, on the full pay of a sepoy ;t and, 
when of an age and stature to carry arms, they 
should be made sepoys, with one pagoda a 
month more than regular pay : and this increase 
should be given,- till they attain, by their ser- 
vices, the rank of a commissioned Officer. It 
should be a regulation of the service, that they 
were, on account of their fathers, to be treated 
with consideration by the European Officers: 
and should not suffer corporal punishment, un- 
less in cases of great enormity : and when their 
conduct was generally bad, or they committed 
any crime, which called for notice, they should 
be discharged the service ; which, considering 

* This regulation sIiQuhl, of course, be made with some limi- 
tation to numbers. 

t The sons of an invalid Officer should be entitled to this in* 
^ulgciice, as well as of those who were cflective. 
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the indulgence with which they are treated, 
would be itself a sufficient punishment. Such 
attention to the sons of commissioned Officers, 
while it affected no principle of the service, 
would gratify all ranks of tiie army : and the 
sepoys would sec with satisfaction, instead of 
jealousy, the sons of men, whom they had so 
long obeyed and respected, enjoying advantage 
from their birth, which, while it gave increased 
value to the object of all their ambition, did 
not interfere with them in it’s attainment; as 
the sons of commissioned Officers would de- 
pend, like every man in the corps, upon their 
own merit for promotion. 

Though this regulation would, no doubt, be 
of great benefit to the service; yet that power- 
ful principle of action, which is so essential to 
fix the allegiance, and excite a proper feeling 
in the higher ranks of the native army, can 
only be produced by more liberal arrange- 
ments, which, suited to the constitutiop of the 
army, and the character of those of whom it is 
composed, should lead the veteran from the 
hardships of a long and active military life, 
to the enjoyment of that ease and distinction 
on his native soil, which is in all Countries the 
noblest reward for the declining age of those, 
whose youth and manhood have been -devoted 
to the defence of the State. These rewards 
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should be calculated on a higher scale, than 
would appear, on a consideration of the actual 
pay or duties of those to whom they were allot- 
ted, to be necessary ; because they are not only 
tneant to compensate to the minds of distin- 
guished individuals, for being cut short in those 
hopes of military distinction in which they were 
educated ; but to strengthen the attachment of 
a numerous army to the Government which it 
serves. 

As one great measure for effecting this de- 
sirable purpose, an arrangement* might be 
made, by which a certain number of the most 
meritorious Soubahdars should be advanced to 
the rank of ConYmandants (as a general, not 
regimental rank), and made Killadars, or Go- 
vernors of petty posts or dismantled forts; and 
they might, in rare cases, be gratified with 
such titles as were suited to their merits, and 
the tribe or religion to which they belonged. 
This would gain them the respect of the com- 
munity among whom they lived ; and to secure 
it from possible injury, as well as to save men, 
who had done their duty faithfully to the 
State, from the control of those, who from 
their habits must be unacquainted with mili- 


* A plan of this nature was proposed by Sir .lohn Cratfdock , 
but not adopted. 
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tary rules, they should not be required (as a 
jnatter of course) to perform any particular 
duties under the civil Magistrate ; but be al- 
lowed to reside in their native district, or 
where they chose ; and not to have any station, 
military or civil, unless they desired it, and 
were thought by Government peculiarly fit- 
ted for the discharge of it’s duties. 

The salaries attached to such stations should 
be liberal, as they are meant to place those by 
whom they arc enjoyed, in the first rank of that 
community in which they live : and, by doing 
so, to give popularity and respectability to the 
native service. A greater and better effect 
would be produced upon th6* feelings of the 
whole army by a few distinguished rewards, 
than by a small increase of pay to a number. 
We might also expect, that the efforts made 
by native Officers to attain such rewards, 
would be in proportion to the magnitude of 
their value : and when a native Officer of su- 
perior character could raise himself so high, in 
point both of comfort and respectability, under 
the Government which he served, it would 
hardly be possible to tempt him from his 
allegiance. 

The most particular respect should be paid 
by Government to the few native commanding 
Officers, whom it distinguishes by such marked 
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favour. They should receive the grant, which 
was made to them, with every form and cere- 
mony that could add to it’s value; and it 
should be accompanied with a rich medal ; and, 
to the first class, with an honorary dress. The 
European civil and military Officers in the 
Country where they settled, should treat them 
with particular respect and attention. This, 
indeed, is quite indispensable to give effect to 
the measure recommended. 

By such an institution of honourable re- 
wards, the native service would be greatly 
^ elevated ; men of the best families in the mili- 
tary class would enter it, in the hope of at- 
taining distinction;* and, by their employment, 
the Government would be freed from the most 
dangerous of it s discontented subjects. 

In addition to such distinguished rewards; 
which, though calculated to have an effect on 
all, could only reach a few; it would appear of 
great importance to adopt some plan,*Kvhich 
would lead the veteran from the camp to the 


Native Ofiicers of distinction might be employed as native 
aides-de-camp to General Officers on the staff'. Generals Floyd, 
Campbell, and Wellesley, had native Officers in their suit, and 
found them very useful. If an increase of pay was attached to 
native Officers so employed, it would operate in some degree as 
a stimulus to exertion to men of that class ; and might in many 
other respects be attended with benclicial effects. 
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soil ; and give him not only an object to sup- 
port him through the hardships of a military- 
life, and to fix his attachment to his foreign 
masters ; but a deep interest in the permanency 
of the Government which he served : and such 
can only be done by giving him lands on terms' 
of an advantageous nature. 

The Tannah Establishment in Bengal is a 
noble instance of what may be done in this way. 
It’s constitution has been greatly altered from 
the original plan ; but it’s liistory must furnish 
a volume of experience. Many objections have 
been made to this Establisliment; but these 
have always referred to tlie difficulty of manag- 
hiffit; the interference with’ 'die civil rejrula- 
tions; and a small temporary loss of revenue; 
and must sink to nothing, when we contemplate 
the happy and important results of this great 
national measure. I have beheld with more 
patriotic pride, than has ever been excited in 
my miiid by any other act of British policy in 
India, a tract of Country more than an hundred 
miles in length, upon the banks of the Ganges, 
which had a few years before been a complete 
jungle, (abandoned for ages to tigers and rob- 
bers,) covered with cultivated fields and villages; 
the latter of which were filled v/ith old soldiers 
and their families, who spoke of that State, 
which had rewarded their services^ in a manner 
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which showed their deep gratitude and attach- 
ment* for the comfort and happiness they en*- , 
joyed. 

When we consider the immeasurable quantity, 
of waste land in the dominions of tlie Company,,, 
it appears extraordinary, that this plan has not 
been adopted, in every part of British India,; , 
upon a more liberal and enlarged scale. The 
fact is, that we have hitherto been startled at a 
few practical ditticulties, which would yield, 
the moment they were met with spirit and 
resolution. It must be evident to every man»/ 
who reflects uj)on the subject, that the accom- 
* plishmeiit of this object will add, in an incalcu- 
lable degree, to the tics, which we have upon 
the permanent fidelity of those by wliom our 

The native soldiers of Bengal are almost all cultivators; 
and a reward of this nature was peculiarly calculated to attach 
them. General Perron, in Scindiah’s service, had established 
one of very nearly a similar nature, which the liber^ty of the 
English Government (when the Dual) was conquerc^flirectoV 
to be kept up ; and it fell to my lot to adjust the claim^f most 
of the men, who were entitled to its benefit. From what I at 
that time observed, I am convinced that the Establishment for 
a few old and wounded soldiers (for it was then in it’s infiincy, 
and on a limited scale) was one of the great causes of that 
extraordinary fidelity, and attachment, which Scmdiah’s sepoys 
showed to their Government, even after they were deserted bv 
their Officers. 
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dominion in India is likely to be preserved or 
lost 

It appears that we might also connect with 
such a plan the employment of some of the 
most meritorious commissioned and non-com- 
missioned Officers, who had been invalided 
(but were still ‘ capable of exertion) in the 
higher stations of the Police Establishment 
The additional pay, which a veteran would 
receive upon this account, while it rewarded 
his services, and gave encouragement to the 
whole army, would not put Government to any 
expense whatever ; as it woulrl only be a dis- 
bursement of the same, or probably a less pay, 
than that which is given, undfcr the present sys- 
tem, to some inhabitant of the Country, who 
has little or no claim to the favour -of Govern- 
ment; and the rewarding of whom only makes 
men of the military class, fitted for soldiers, 
withhold themselves from the army, in the 
Hopes attaining, in the police of their native 
distrid, a station of nearly as great pay, and of 
as much respectability, as they could expect to 
reacli by twenty years’ service in the regular 
toiy. 

It is, in short, necessary, if we desire to 
attach the native troops to our Government in 
such a manner, as will defy all corruption, to 
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place them on a higlier and more favoured toot- 
ing, than any part of the population. It is 
sufficiently obvious, that while wc are secure 
of their attachment we have nothing to dread 
from others ; and we should, from this con- 
sideration, make it a fundamental principle of 
our rule, that all employments and situations 
of prolit and honour in the civil Administration, 
which were filled by natives of the military 
class, should only he attainable through the 
means of approved service in the regular army. 
The number of men (lualified for such employ- 
ment by their character and services, would be 
always sulhciently great to secure an ample 
field for the clu/iCe of eflective instruments to 
tiie Magistrate, who would probably soon dis- 
cover, that lljc habits of the soldier pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the duties of an Officer 
of police. 

We should, on the same principle, gjgnt civil 
privileges to the commissioned OffieW, i\nd, 
those non-commissioned Officers and privates, 
who had obtained medals, and were retired 
from the service. They should have a right, 
when they were complainants in a civil suit,"^ 
to have their cause put lirst on the file. They 
should also have precedence in their ceremonies; 


This is, I bt’licve, a regulation in Bengal. 


M M 
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and remissions of particular small duties ; or, in 
short, any thing which marked that attention, 
which Government paid to those, who had 
served it with valour and fidelity ; and which 
separated them, by distinctions, that gratified 
their feelings, from the mass of the population. 

No part of those arrangements, which have 
been suggested, would interfere with the funda- 
mental principles of that judicial system, which 
has been introduced into our territories ; but they 
might, from many causes, be found, at their first 
introduction, repugnant to the feelings and 
wishes of those by whom that system is carried 
into execution. The patronage of individuals 
would be in some degree aflettcd ; usages in- 
fringed; and, for a period, some inconvenience 
might be experienced. But if the truth of what 
has been urged is granted ; if the operation of 
this plan is likely to prove an essential and per- 
manent source of strength and security; all 
petty dftculties ought to be surmounted. Less 
considerations must give way; and the civil 
Officers of Government must be taught to con- 
sider the promotion of the full success of this 
measure, as one of the most important branches 
of their public duty. 

The subject of tlie native army of India has 
been treated in more detail, than the general 
character of this Sketch perhaps warranted : but 
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it is one of deep interest to the State; and the 
observations made upon it, are the result of long 
experience, and mature reflection ; and, as such, 
they cannot be deemed altogether unappropriate, 
at the close of a work, in which the author has 
anxiously endeavoured to contribute all he was 
able towards that fuller knowledge of the real 
interests of the British Government in India, 
which seems requisite for the information of 
those, on whose virtue and wisdom the future 
fate of that great Empire must depend. 
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TRANSLATION of a Firmaun from Futteh 
Ali Shauh, King of Persia ; and of an an- 
nexed Treaty concluded by Haujy Ibrahim 
Khan, Prime Minister, on the Pari of the 
King (f Persia, by whom he was fully em- 
powered: and by Captain John Malcolm, on 
the Part of dhe English Gowrnment ; by 
rirtue of Poxcers delegated to him for that 
Purpose by the Most Noble the Marquis 
Wellesley, K, P., Governor General of 
India, S^c, ^'c. 

FIRMAUN. 

In the name of the beloved and great God. 



Our august commands are issued, that the high in 
rank, the exalted in station, the great Tlulers, Ofliicers, 
and Writers of the ports, sea-coasts and islands of the 
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Province of Pars, and Khoozistaun, do consider them- 
selves as partieulaily honoured and advanced by the 
royal favour. And wlicreas, at this period, the founda- 
tions of union and friendship have been cemented, and 
the habits of amity and intercourse have been increased 
between the Ministers of the (Persian) State of eternal 
duration : and the Ministers of the high Government 
of the refulgent sun of the sky of royalty, greatness, 
and eminence, the Sovereign of the Countries of Eng- 
land and India; and as various engagements and trea- 
ties, calculated for duration and permanence, and for 
mutual good understanding, have been contracted ; 
therefore, this command from the palace of glory, 
requiring obedience, has been proclaimed ; that you, 
high in rank, do cheerfully comply, and execute the 
clear sense and meaning of what ha;5 been established. 
And should ever any person of the French Nation 
attempt to pass your ports, or boundaries; or desire 
to establish themselves either on the shores, or fron- 
tiers, you are to take means to expel and extirpate 
them, and never to allow them to obtain a footing in 
any place ; and you are at full liberty, and authorized, 
to disgrace and slay them. Yon are to look upon it 
as your duty, to aid and act in a friendly'manncr to all 
traders, merchants, and men of rank of the English 
Nation. All such you are to consider as possessing 
the favour of the King; and you must act in confor- 
mity to the conditions of the annexed treaty, that has 
been concluded between the trust worthy of the high 
State, the bracelet of the graceful Government, Haujy 
Ibrahim Khan; and the high in rank, Captain John 
Malcolm. View this as obligation. Dated the 12th 
of Shaubaun, in the year of the Hejree 1215; corre- 
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spending with the month of January, anno Domini 
1801. 

Sealed, in the usual form, on the back of the Fir- 
niaun, by the following Ministers : — 

Seal of l~J [Jaujy Ibrahim Khan. 

Meekza Shuffee. 

Meerza Reza Kouli. 

j'J Meerza Assud Oollah. 

Meerza Rezy. 

Meerza Ahmud. 

/7 Moortiza Kouli. 

[J Meerza Tazullaii. 

1 ^ Mee RZA YooSUF. 


TREATY ANNEXED. 

PREAMBLE. 

Praise be unto God, who said, “ Oh you, who believe, 
perforin your contracts, perform your covenant with 
“ God, when you enter into covenant with him, and 
“ violate not your engagements after the ratification 
thereof.” After the voice is raised to the praise and 
glory of the God of the world, and the brain is per- 
fumed with the scent of the saints and prophets, to 
whom be health and glory! whose rare perfections 
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are perpetually cliauntcd by birds of melodious Uotes,* 
furuisiied with two, three, and four pair of wings, and 
to the Highest seated in the Heavens, for whom good 
has been predestinated, and the perfume mixed with 
musk, which scenteth the celeslial mansions of those 
that sing liymns in the ethereal sphere, and to the light 
of the flame of the Most High, which gives radiant 
splendour to the collected view of those who dwell in 
tlie heavenly regions; the clear meaning of the treaty, 
liich has been establislicd on a solid basis, is fully (‘X- 
plained m this page, and is fixed as a prescription of 
law, that in this world of existence and trouble, in this 
iinivcrsi* of creation and concord, there is no action 
among those of mankind, that tends more to the per- 
fection of tlie human race, or to answer the end of their 
being and existence, ibaii lhat of cementing friendship, 
and of establisliing intercourse, communication, and 
connevloii, betwixt each other. The image reflected 
from the mirror of accomplishment is a tree fruitful 
and abundant, and one that produces good, both now 
and hereafter. To illustrate the allusions that it has 
been proper to make, and explain these metaphors, 
worthy of exposition at this happy period of auspi- 
cious aspect, a treaty has been concluded between the 
high in dignity, the exalted in station, attended by for- 
tune, of great and splendid power, the greatest among 
the high \ izicrs, in whom confidence is placed, the 
faithful of the powerful Government, the adorned wdth 
gr(‘;itness, power, glory, splendour and fortune, Haujy 
Ibrahim Khan, on being granted leave, and vested with 
authority from the Port of the High King, whose Court 


Mutajjhoricallv, Angels. 
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is like that of Solomon, the Asylum of the world, the 
sign of the power of God, the jewel in the ring of Kings, 
the ornament in the cheek of eternal Empire, the grace 
of the beauty of sovereignty and royalty, the King of 
the universe, Jike Caherman, the mansion of mercy and 
justice, the phaniix of good fortune, the eminence of 
never-fading prosperity, the King powerful as Alex- 
ander, who has no equal among the Princes exalted to 
Majesty by the IK'avens in this globe, a shade from 
the sliadc of the Most High, a Khoosroo whose saddle 
is the moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon, a 
Prince of great rank, before wdiom the sun is con- 
cealed. 


ARABIC VERSE. 

Thy benevolence is universally dispersed ; everywhere 
drops arc scattered. Tliy kindness shadows cities ; may 
God fix firm the basis of thy dominion, and may God 
fix and extend thy power over the servants of the Al- 
mighty ! And the high in dignity, ilic great and able 
in power, the adorncr of those acquainted \Gih man- 
ners, (Captain John Malcolm, delegated from the sub- 
lime ({uarter of the high in power (seated on a throne, 
the asylum of the world, the chief jewel in the crown 
of ro3’'alty and sovercignt^g the anchor of the vessel of 
victory and fortune, the ship on the sea of glory and 
Jhnpire, the blazing sun in the sky of greatness and 
glory. Lord of the ('ountries of England and India; 
may (n)d strengtlieii his territories, and establish his 
glory and commands upon the seas! in the manner ex- 
plained in his credentials, which are sealed witli the 
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seal of the most powerful aiul most glorious, possessing 
fortune, the origin of rank, splendour and nobility, the 
ornament of the world, the accompli slier of the works 
of mankind, the Governor General of India. 

This treaty between these two great States shall be 
binding on race after race ; and the two Governments 
must ever, while the world exists, act in conformity to 
what is now settled. 


ARTICLE I. 

As long as the sun illuminating the circle of the two 
great contracting jiarties shines on their sovereign do- 
minions, and bestows light on the whole world, the 
beautiful image of excellent union shall remain fixed 
on the mirror of duration and perpetuity. The thread 
of shameful enmity and distance sliall be cut, conditions 
of mutual aid and assistance between the two States 
shall be instituted, and ail causes of hatred and hostility 
shall be banished. 

ARTICLE ir. 

If the King of the Afghaiins should ever show a 
resolution to invade India, whicli is subject to the 
Government of the Monarch (above mentioned), the 
Prince of high rank, the King of England ; an army, 
overthrowing mountains, furnished with all warlike 
stores, shall be appointed from the State of the con- 
spicuous and exalted, high and fixed in power, (the 
King of Persia.) to lay waste and desolate the Afghaun 
dominions, and every exertion shall be employed to 
ruin and humble the above-mentioned Nation. 
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ARTICLE III. 

Should it happen, that the King of the Afghaun 
Nation ever becomes desirous of opening the gates of 
peace and friendship with the Government of the King 
(of Persia), who is in rank like Solomon, in dignity like 
Jumshced, the shade of Cod! who has bestowed his 
mercy and kindness on- the earth; when negotiations 
are opened for an amicable adjustment, it shall be stipu- 
lated in the peace concluded, that the King of the Af- 
ghauns, or his armies, shall abandon all design of attack 
on the territories subject to the Government of the 
King above mentioned, who is worthy of royalty, the 
King of England. 

. ARTICLE IV. 

Should ever any King of the Afghauns, or any per- 
son of the French Nation, commence war and hostili- 
ties with tlie powerful of the ever-enduring State (of 
the King. of Persia), the Rulers of the Government of 
the King (of England), whose Court is like Heaven, 
and who Itas been before mentioned, shall (on such 
event) send as many cannon and warlike stores as pos- 
sible, with necessary apparatus, attendants, and inspec- 
tors, and such (supply) shall be delivered over at one of 
the ports of Persia, whose boundaries are conspicuous, 
to the Officers of the high in dignity, the King of 
Persia. 

ARTICLE V. 

Should it ever occur, that an army of the French 
Nation, actuated by design and deceit, attempts to 
settle with a view of establishing themselves on any of 
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the islands or shores of Persia, a conjunct force shall 
be appointed by the two high contracting States, to 
act in co-operation for their expulsion and extirpation, 
and to destroy and put an end to the foundations of 
their treason. Jt is a condition, if such event happens, 
and the confjucring troops (of Persia) march, that the 
Oflicers of the Government of the King (of England), 
who is powerful as the Heavens, and has been before 
mentioned, shall load, transport, and deliver (for their 
service), as great a (juantity of necessaries, stores, and 
provisions, us they possibly can ; and if ever any of the 
great men of the Prench Nation express a wish or de- 
sire to obtain a place of residence, or dwelling, on any 
of the islands or shores of the Kingdom of Persia, that 
they may there raise tlie standard of abode or settlc- 
im tit, such request or representation- f^hall not be con- 
sented unto by the high in rank of the Slate encom- 
passed with justice (the Government of Persia); and 
leave forlheirresiding in such place shall not be granted. 

W bile time endures, and while the world exists, the 
contents of this exalted treaty shall remain an admired 
picture in the mirror of duration and perpetuity; and 
submission to the fair image on this conspicuous page 
shall he everlasting. 

Seal of / / Haujy Ibrahim Khan. 

LJ 


0 


Captain John Malcolm. 


(Signed) John Malcolm, Envoy. 

A true translation. 

(Signed) John M alcolm, Envoy, 
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TRANSLATION of a Firmaun /m;/ Futteh 
Ali Shauh, King of Persia; and of an annexed 
Treaty concluded by Haujy Ibrahim Khan, 
Prime Minister^ on the Part of the King of Per- 
sia^ by whom he xvas fully empowered: and by 
Captain John Malcolm, on the Part of the 
English Government ; by virtue of Poxvers de- 
legated to him for that Purpose by the Most 
Noble the Marquis Wellesley, K. P., Go- 
vernor General of India ^ S^c, S^c. 

FIIIMAUN. 

In the name of the beloved and great God ! 

The King^ 

I of ; 

\ Persia’s Seal. ! 

The Earth is the Lord’s. 

Our august commands arc issued, that the high in 
the exalted in station, the refuge of power 
and glory, the noble and great in authority, the chiefs 
of high nobles, the Bcglcrbegs, the Haukims, the 
Naibs, and Mootsuddies of the Kingdom under our 
protection (who arc raised by our royal favour), be- 
come acquainted ; that, at this period, the dignified 
and eminent in station, the prudent, able, and [)ene- 
trating, the greatest of the exalted followers of the 
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Messiah, Captain John Malcolm, deputed from a 
glorious quarter, (from the Government of the King 
of England, whose Court resembles the Firmament, 
au Emperor in dignity like Alexander, possessing 
the power of the globe, and from the repository of 
glory, greatness, and ability, endowed with nobility, 
power, and justice, the Governor General of the King- 
dom of Hindoostan,) for the purpose of establishing 
union and friendship between the two great States, has 
arrived at our threshold, founded on justice, and has 
been honoured by admission to our royal presence of 
conspicuous splendour, and has expressed a desire, 
that the foundations of amity and union should be 
laid between the two States, that they should be con- 
nected together in the bonds of fiieiidshi[) and har- 
mony, and that a consiant union, and reciprocal good 
understanding, should exist: \\ c, trom oiu* august 
selves, have given our consent, and ha\c granted the 
requests and desires of the high in rank above men- 
tioned; and a treaty, scaled with the seal of the Mi- 
nister of our ev^-enduring Govern ineiit, has been 
given to him : and you, exalted in ijtalion, are positively 
enjoined of the necessily (after you become informed 
of our royal and august order) for all of you acting 
in strict conformity with the conditions of the treaty 
concluded and exchanged between llie high in rank, 
the exalted in station, the great and glorious in power, 
near to the throne, in whom the royal confidence is 
placed, Haujy Ibrahim Khan ; and the high in rank, 
the Envoy (Captain John Malcolm), whose titles have 


Literally, one in whom confidence is placed. 
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been before enumerated. Let no one act contrary to 
this high command, or to the contents of the annexed 
treaty : and should it ever be represented to us, that 
any of the great nobles conduct themselves in opposi- 
tion to the stipulations of this treaty, or are in this 
respect either guilty, or negligent, such will incur our 
displeasure, and punishment, and be exposed to our 
royal anger, which is like fire : and let them view this 
as an obligation. 

.Dated in the month of Shaubaun, in the year of the 
Hejree 1215; corresponding with the month of Janu- 
ary, anno Domini 1801. Sealed in the usual form 
on the back of the Firmaun, by the following Mi- 
nisters : — 

Haujy Ibrahim Khan. 
Merrza Shuffle. 

Meeuza Reza Koura. 

M RERZA AssUD 06LLAn. 
Meerza Rezy. 

Meerza Aiimud. 

Meerza Moortiza Kouh. 
Meerza Tazullah. 
M'eerza Yoosuf. 


Seal of 

n 

o 

a 

a 

a 

o 

0 

0 
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TREATY ANNEXED. 

PREAMBLE. 

Praise be to God, who has said, Perform your 
covenant, for the performance of your covenant 
shall he inquired into hereafter.” As establisiimg 
the obligations of friendship between all mankind, is a 
charge from the Almighty, and is a most laudable and 
excellent institution ; and as the (h’cator is pleased, 
and the happiness and tranquillity of his siibjeels con- 
sulted by it; therefore, at this happy period of auspi- 
cious aspect, a treaty has been coneliidcd between the 
high in dignity, the exalted in station, attended by 
fortune, of great and splendid po-wer, the greatest 
among the high Viziers, in whom eonlidenee is placed, 
the faithful of the powerful Govcrnuient, tlu* adorned 
with greatness, power, glory, splendour, and fortune, 
Ilaiijy Ibrahim Khan, on being granted haive, and 
vested with authority from the lh)rt of the higli King, 
whose Court is like that of Solomon, the asylum of 
the world, the sign of the power of God, the jewel iu 
the ring of Kings, the ornament in the ehei'k of eter- 
nal Kmpiro, the grace of the beauty of sovereignty and 
royalty, the King of the universe, like Caherman, the 
mansion of mercy and justice, the plioenix of good for- 
tune, the eminence of never-fading prosperity, the 
King powerful as Alexander, who has no equal among 
the I’rinces exalted to Majesty by the Heavens m this 
globe, a shade from the shade of tlic Most High, a 
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Khoosroo whose saddle is the moon, and whose stir- 
rup is the new moon, a Prince of great rank, before 
whom the sun is concealed. 

ARABIC VERSE. 

Thy benevolence is universally dispersed ; every 
where drops are scattered. Thy kindness shadows 
cities: may God fix firm the basis of thy dominion! 
And the high in dignity, the great and able in power, the 
adorncr of those acquainted with manners. Captain 
John Malcolm, delegated from the sublime quarter of 
the high in power, (seated on a throne, the asylum of 
the world, lUo chief jewel in the crown of royalty and 
sovereignty, the anchor ot the vessel of vietory and 
fortune, the ship on the sea of glory and empire, the 
blazing sun in the sky of greatness and glory, Lord 
of the Countries of England and India, may God 
strengthen his territories and establish his glory and 
commands upon the seas!) in the manner explained in 
his credentials, which arc scaled with the seal of the 
most powerful and most glorious, possessing fortune, 
the origin of rank, splendour and nobility, the ornament 
of the world, the accomplisber of the works of mankind, 
the Governor General of India. Tliis treaty between 
these two great Powers shall be binding on race 
after race ; and the two Governments must ever, while 
the world exists, act in conformity to what is now 
settled. 


ARTICLE I. 

The merchants of the high contracting States arc to 
travel, and carry on their aflairs in the territories of 
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both ISatioiis, in full security and confidence; and 
the Uiilerb and (JoYcrnors of all cities arc to consider 
it their duly to protect from injury their cattle and 
goods. 

AirncLK II. 

^lh(* traders and merchants of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land or (limloostan, that are in the service of the Eng- 
lish (iovernment, shall be permitted to settle in any of 
the sea-ports or cities of the boundless J'mpire of Ecr- 
sia (which may (iod preserve from calamity) that they 
pretcr; and no (jovtrnmenl duties, taxes, or recpiisi- 
tions, shall over b(? collected on any goods that are 
the actual propeity of the (lovernmeius, the usual 
duties on such to he taken from j>ijre(i;isers. 


ARTICLE HI. '** 

Should it happen, that either the persons or property 
(of merchants) are injured, or lost, by thieves or rob- 
bers, the utmost exertions shall he made to punish 
the deliiKjuents, and recover the propeity: and if any 
merchant or trader of Eersia evades, or delays, the 
payment of a debt to the Jinglish (Government, the 
latter are autliorized to ust* every possible mode Ibr 
liic recovery ol tin ir demands, taking care to do so in 
communication and with tlie knowledge ot the Evuler 
or (Governor of the place; who is to consider it as his 
duty to grant, on such occasion, every aid in his 
])ower. And, should any merchant of Eersia be in 
India attending to their mercantile concerns, the 
(Officers of the Elnglish Government arc not to pv^^- 
verit tliem tarrying on their afiairs, but to aid and 
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favour them : and the above-mentioned merchants are 
to recover their debts and demands in the mode pre- 
scribed by the customs and laws of the English Oo- 
vernment. 


ARTICLE IV. 

If any person in the Empire of Persia die indebted 
to the English Government, the Ruler of the place 
must exert his power to have such demand satisfied 
before those of any other creditor whatever. Tlie 
servants of the English Government resident in Per- 
sia, are permitted to hive ns many domesties, natives 
of that Country, as are necessary for the transaction of 
their allairs ; and they are authorized to punish 
such, in cases of miscontluct, in the manner they 
judge most expcdipiit, provided such punishment 
docs not extend to life, or limb : in sucli cases 
the punishment to be inflicted by the Uulcr or Go- 
vernor of the place. 

ARTICLE V. 

The English are at liberty to build houses and 
mansions m any of the ports or cities of JVrsla, 
that they choose; and they may sell, or nmt, all 
such houses or mansions at pleasure. And should 
ever a ship belonging to the English Government be 
m a damaged state in any of the ports of i\u- 
^a, or one of Persia be in that condition in an 
English harbour, tlie Chiefs and Rubers of tlie 
ports and harbours of the respective Nations are 
to consider it as their duty, to give every aid to 
and repair vessels so situated : and if it hap- 
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pens, that any of the vessels of either Nation arc 
sunk, or shipwrecked, in or near the ports or shores 
of either Country; on such occasions, whatever part 
of the property is recovered shall be restored to 
their owners or their heirs, and a just hire is to 
be allowed by the owners to those who recover it. 


FINAL ARTICLE. 


Whenever any native of England or India, in the 
service of the English Government, resident in Persia, 
wishes to leave that Country, he is to suflier obstruc- 
tion from no person, but to be at full liberty to do so, 
and to carry with him his property. 

The articles of the treaty between the two States, 
are fixed and determined. That person who turns 
from God turns from his own soul. 


Seal of Haujy Ibrahim Khan. 

Captain John Malcolm. 


(Signed) John Malcolm, Envoy. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 

It is further written in sincerity, that, on iron, lead, 
steel, broad cloth, and purpetts, that arc exclusively 
the property of the English Government, no duties 
whatever shall be taken from the sellers, a duty not 
exceeding one per cent to be levied upon the purchas- 
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ers'; and the duties, imports, and customs, which are 
at this period established in Persia and India (on 
other goods), are to remain fixed, and hot to be 
increased. 

The high in rank Haujy Khutteel Khan, Malick 
or Tijjar, is charged and intrusted with the arrange- 
ment and settlement of the remaining points relative 
to commerce. 


Seal of IIaujy Ibrahim Khan. 
j'"! Captain John Malcolm. 


(Signed John Malcolm, Envoy. 

... A true translation. 

(True Copy.) (Signed) John Malcolm, Envoy. 
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